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MUTUAL EXHORTATION 



Exhort one another daily while it is called to day, 
lest any of you be hardened by the deceitfulncsi 
of sin. HfiB. III. 13, 

X HIS advice of the autlior of this epistle is not 
less seasonable at the present day than when it was 
given. It is even more deserving of attention now 
than it was then. At that time the christian church 
was in a state of persecution At least the open 
profession of Christianity was attended w ith more 
danger tlian it is at present. It was not then patro- 
nized by the great, the learned, or die fashionable ; 
but was a sect every where spoken against, and the 
teachers of it were generally considered as men wlio 
turned the world upside down^ the enemies of peace, 
jmd the authors of innovation and revolution, 

A. Such 
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4 OTi TRIE, DUTY QT . 

V}orldy the love of the father is not in hint. For att 
that is in the ii)orldy the lust of the fleshy the lust of 
the eye^ and the pride of life ^ is not of the Father ^ but 
is of the "UDorld. And the world passes awayy and 
the lust thereof: but he that doth the will of God 
abidetlifor ever. 

In order to feel, and consequently to act, as be- 
comes a christian, and this in an uniform and steady 
manner, tlie principles of Christianity must be at- 
tended to, and never lost sight of. In time of per* 
secution the distinction between christians and 
other persons who ai'e not christians is constantly 
kept up. For then the mere profession of christian 
nity makes men liable to suffering, and often t6: 
death ; and when men are in danger of suffering' 
for any tiling, as well as when they have the hope of 
gaining by any thing, they will give the closest at- 
tention to it. Their hopes or their fears cannot foil 
to keep then- attention sufficiently awake. 

When a man is willing to gi^e up his property^ 
and even his life, for the sake of any thiiigj he must 
set a high value upon it. He will cherish the 
thought of it, as what is dearer to him than any 
thing^ else. In such times, therefore, no man 
V^ould for amomenl forget that he was a christian. 

The 
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The precepts and maxims of Christianity would be 
lamiliar to his mind, and have the greatest weight 
with him. 

Biitthis is not the case in such times as these in 
which we live. There is very little in a man's out- 
ward circumstances depending on his being a chris- 
tian or no christian. The behaviour of other per- 
sons toward him has no relation to that distincti- 

on ; so -that he has nothing either to hope or to fear 
from the consideration of it, there being nothing 

that necessarily forces, or that very loudly calls for, 
his attention to it. All the attention that, in these 
circumstances, he does give to it must be wholly 
voluntary, the spontaneous effort of his ovv n mind. 
If his mind be much occupied by otlier things, he 
will necessarily relax in that attention, and if he in- 
tirely drop his attention to the principles of Christi- 
anity ; if all his thoughts, and all his actions, be 
directed to other objects, such as engage the atten- 
tion and the pursuit of mere men of the world, there 
will be no real difference between him and mere 
men of the world. Pleasure, ambition, or gain, 
will be equally their principal objects, those for the 
sake of which they would sacrifice every thing 
else. 

A3. Chris- 
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Christianity does not operate as a charm. The 
use of it does not resemble that oiF a badge, or a 
certificate, to entitle a man to any privilege. It is 
of no use but so far as it enters into the sentiments, 
contributes to form the habits, and direct the con. 
duct, of men ; and to do this, it must really occupy 
the mind, and engiige its closest attention ; so that 
the maxims of it may instantly occur the moment 

that they are called for ; and therefore in whatever 
it be that the true christian and the mere man of the 
world really differ, the difference could not fail to 
appear* If there was any gratification or pursuit, 
that did not suit the christian character, though 
others might indulge in it without scruple, and 
despise all who did not ; the true christian would 
be unmoved by such examples, or such ridicule. 
His habitual fear of God, and his respect for the 
commands of Christ, will at all times render him 
superior to any such influence. Whatever hi» 
christian principles called him to do, or to suffer, he 
would be at all times ready to obey the call. 

For atiy principles to have their practical inllu« 
cnce, they must at least be familiar to the mind, 
and this they cannot be unless they be voluntarily 
cherished there, and be dwelt upon with pleasure, 

when 
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when other objects do not necessarily obtrude them- 
selves. Consider, then, how many objects are per- 
petiially occupying the minds of men in the present 
state of things in the christian world, and how forci- 
ble their hold is upon them, and consequently how 
difficult it must be to prevent tlieh* all prevailing in- 
fluence, to the exclusion of that of christianitj\ 

I. The age in which we live, more than any 
that have preceded it, may be said to be the age of 
trade and commerce. Great wealth is chiefly to be 
acquired by this means. It is, at least, the most 
expeditious way of acquiring a fortune, with any 
regard to the principles of honour, and honesty. 

But to succeed to any great extent in mercantile 
business of any kind, especially now that such 
numbers of active and sensible men are engaged ia 
the same, a man must give almost lus whole atten* 
lion to it, so that there will be litde room for any 
thing else to occupy his mind. If he do not literal- 
ly, in the language of scripture, rise up early ^ and 
sit up late J it will occupy his thoughts when his 
head is upon his pillow. His anxiety will often 
keep him awake. Even at that season of rest he 
will be considering whether it will be prudent to 
teake thb or that purchase, whether this or that 

A 4- man 
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man may be- safely trusted, whether there will not 
be too much hazard in this or that undertaking, and 
a thousand things of this nature* 

If such a person's business allow him any lei* 
sure> he is fatig'ued, and wants amusement, and 
canaot be^ any thing' that makes him serious. He 
therefore, eng^s in parties of pleasure, and vari- 
ous entertainments, that even iliore than business 
exclude all thoughts of religipn. And in this course 
of alternate business and mere amusement or feast, 
ing, do many men of business proce^ day after 
day, and year after year, till Christianity is as foreign 
to their thoughts as if they Iwl been heathens* 

If the man of business have any turn for reading, 
and that not for mere amusement, it is history, or 
politics, something relating to the topics of the day, 
but not the Bible that he reads. To this, if he 
have not read it at school, many a man of business 
is an utter stranger ; and though in this book God 
himself speaks to men, concerning their most im* 
portant interests, their duties here, and their expec- 
tations hereafter, they will not listen even to their 
maker. On Stindays, which the laws of most chrisr 
tian countries prevent men from giving to business, 

many never gp to any place of christian worship ; 

but 
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but to relieve themselves fi'om the fatigues of the 
week, make that their day of regular excursion, in 
company \yith persons of similar occupations ; and 
their conversation, if not irreligious and profane, b 
at least on topics altogether foreign to religion. 

II. The business of agriculture is much less 
unfavourable to religion and devotion. It does not 

IT 

occupy the mind in the same degree ; and it is at- 
tended with much less anxiety. Nay the principal 
causes of anxiety to the ciiltivator of the ground, 
viz. the uncertainty of the seasons, and tlie weather, 

« 

rather lead the thoughts to God, the a:uthor of na- 
ture, and of all its laws ; from which he ex- 
pects every thing that is favourable to his emploj''- 
ment ; and he passes his time in the constant view 
of the works of God ; so that they must in some 
measure engage his attention. And if he attend 
at all to the objects with which he is continually sur- 
tQunjied; they must excite liis admiration and de- 
vQtion^ This at least, is their natural tendency ; 
though even here oti2er objects, and other views, 
foreign to his proper employment, may interfere ; 
so that, in the language of scripture, seeing lie shall 
not see^ and hearing he shall not understand; and 
giving more attention to gain than to his employ- 
m<5J?tinany other view, even the farmer maj be as 

A 5 destitute 
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destitute of religion as the tradesman ; and great 
numbers, no doubt, are so. This however is by 
no means owing to their employment, but to other 
influences, which affect all men alike, without dis- 
tinction of classes or ranks. This employment I 
therefore consider, as of all others, the most fevoura. 
ble to the temper and spirit of Christianity. 

III. In this advanced state of the world , and of 
societ}', the profession of law and medicine require 
more study and time than formerly. Laws arc 
necessarily multiplied, and cases more compli- 
cated. The study of medicine requires more 
knowledge of various branches of science, as natu* 
ral philosophy, chemistry, and botany, besides a 
knowledge of the learned languages, and other ar- 
ticles with which no physician of eminence can be 
unacquainted. Whether it be owing to these cir- 
cumstances, or to any other, it is remarked in 
England, and I believe in Europe in general, that 
but few either of lawyers or physicians are men of 
rdi^on, tho' some few are eminently so. Physi- 
cians have an obvious excuse for not regularly at- 
tending places of public worship ; and if men can 
^)end the Sundays without any exercise of religi- 
on, the whole week will generally pass without 
Wiy, and the subject itself will find little place in 
their thoughts. IV* The 
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IV. The times in which we live may, in a 
very remarkable degree, be said to be the age of 
Politics J and from the very extraordinary state of 
the world it is in some degree necessarily so. 
Greater events are now depending than any that 
the history of any former age can shew ; and the 
theory and practice of the internal government of 
countries, the circumstances that tend to make go- 
vernments stable, and the people prosperous and 
happy, concerning which there is endless room for 
difference of opinion, occupy the thoughts of all 
men who are capable of any reflection. No ]person 
can even read the common newspapers, or see any 
mixed company , without entering into them. He 
\dll, of course, form his own opinion of public 
men and public measures ; and if they be differ, 
ent from those of his neighbours, the subjects will 
be discussed, and sometimes without that temper 
which the discussion of all subjects of importance 
requires. Consequently,' the subject of Politics, in 
the present state of things, is with many as muclr 
an enemy to religion, as trade and commerce, op 
any other pursuit by which men gain a livelihood. 
Many persons who read find nothing that interests 
them but what relates to the events of the time, 
or the politics of the day. 

This 
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This State of things might lead men to look to 
' the hand of God, and a particular Providence, 
which b evidently bringing about a state of things 
fer exceeding in magnitude and importance, any 
thing that the present or any former generation of 
men has seen. And a person of an habitually pi- 
ous disposition, who regards the hand of God in 

(every thing, will not take up a newspaper without 

rdftecting'that he is going to see what God has 

• ■> . 

"ivrought; and. considering what it is that he is ap- 
parently about to work. To him whatever wishes 
he may, frdm his imperfect view of things, in- 
dulge himself in (wliich however will always be 
with moderation and submission) all news is good 
news. ' Every event that has actually taken place, 
as it could not have been without the permission 
(which is in fact the appointment) of God, he is 
persuaded is that which was most fit and proper 
^r the circumstances, and \vill lead to the best 
end ; and that tho' for tlie present it may be cala- ' 
mitous, the final issue, he cannot doubt,, will be 

happy. 

But mere men of the world look no fartiier than 
tp men, the* they are no more than instruments 
in the hand of God ; and consequently, as the e- 
vents are piecing or displeasing to them, promis- 

ing 
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ing or unpromising, their hopes and fears, their 
aflFections or dislikes, are excited to the greatest de- 
gree; so as often to banish all tranquillity of 
mind, and cool reflection. And certainly , a mind 
in this state is not the proper seat of religion and 

devotion. All the thoughts of such persons a^^ 
engaged, and their whole minds are occupied by 
objects, which not only exclude christianit}% but 
such as inspire a temper the very reverse of that of 

a christian, which is peculiarly meek, benevolent, 
even to enemies, and heavenly minded, a dispo^ 
sition of mind which we should in vain look for ia 
the eager politician of these times. 

As to those who are concerned in conducting 
the business of politics, those in whose hands God 
has more immediately placed the fete of nations, it 
is not to be^ expected (though there are noble exw 
cepticais) that they will be eminent for piety 
and religion, or have any other objects than those of 
ambition, and, often that of avarice. Their eager* 
ness to get into power, their jealousy of all their 
opponent^who wish to support them at home, 
and their negotiations with foreign powers, which 
must be intricate, must often keep their minds up- 
on the rack, to the exclusion of every sentiment, 
not only d religion, but even of common justice 

and 
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and humanity. For such all history shews to have 
been the character of the generality of statesmen 
and warriors, in all ages, and all nations. They 
have kept the world in the same state of ferment and 
disorder with their own minds. The consolation 
of a christian, in this state of things, is that the 
great Being, whose providence statesmen seldom 
respect^ does, tho' with a hand unseen, direct all the 
affiurs of men. He ruleth In the kingdoms ofmen^ 
{Old give th them to whomsoever he pleases ; and even 
the Pharaoh's, and Nebuchadnezzars, are as use* 

fixl instruments in his hands as the Davids, and 
the Solomons. 

V. It might be thought that philosophers^ per- 
sons dayly conversant in the study of nature, must 
be devout ; And the poet Young says an undevout 
astronomer is mad; Yet we see in feet that men 
inay be so busy all their lives in the investigation of 
second causes, as intlrely to overlook the great first 
cause of all, and even to deny that any such Being 
exists. Or seeing no change in the course of nature 
at present, or in any late period, they hastily con- 
elude that all things have ever been as they now 
are fix)m the beginning ; so that if the race of men 
had a maker, he has ceased to give any attention 
to them, or their conduct ; and consequently . that 

they 
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Aey are at full liberty to consult their own interest, 
and live as they please, without any regard to him. 
Also philosophers, having all the passions of otlier 
men, the same love of pleasure, the same ardour of 
ambition, and the same attachment to gain, that ac- 
tuate other men, they have in these respects been, 
in the usual course of their lives, governed by passi- 
on more than reason, and have lived as much ivith- 
out Qod in the worlds as thoughtless of his being, 
perfections, and providence, as other men. 

VI. Even ministers oiF the christian religion, 
though necessarily employed in the public offices 
of it, and i teaching the principles of it to others, 
are not necessarily influenced by them themselves ; 
tfiough the character they sustain in society obliges 
them to greater external decency of conduct ; so as 
to lay them under some considerable restraint, at 
least will respect to a love of pleasure, and a taste 
for amusement* But if the profession w^s not the 
real object of their choice, from a sense of its supe- 
rior excellence, even this duty may b6 discharged 
as any other task, as any other means of subsist- 
ence, or on account of some other advantages to be 

derived from it. In some cases, in which religion 

» • • • • ■ 1 

is supported by the state, and ample emoluments 
are within the reach of churchmen, the cluistian mi- 
nistry 
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nistry (if in such a case it can be so called) may be 
chosen as tlie means of gratifying men's ambition 
or avarice. 

In this state of tilings can we wonder at the pro* 
gi ess of infidelity ? Those w ho are entire strangers 
to it see that it has little influence oh the hearts and 
lives of those with whom they converse, so that 
whether it be tiue or false, they think it to be of 
little consequence, and not worth the trouble of a 
serious investigation. And many persons who had 
nominally christian parents, giving no more seri- 
ous attention to Christianity than they see their pa- 
rents and otliers give to it, observing none of its 
exercises, or only in the most superficial manner, 
seldom attending public worship, never reading 
the scriptures, or any book relating to religion^ 
either explaining its evidences, or enforcing its 
duties, which they find to interfere with their in- 
clinations, get a dislike to the subject; and in 
this state of mind a mere cavil, or a jest, such as 

v.. 

are to be found in the writings of Voltaire, and 
other modem unbelievers, has the force of argur 

ment. With many persons too in the upper ranks 

of life, christianitybeing the belief of the common 

people, on whom thejr look down with contempt, 

ti^as more weight in their rejection of it than they 

will 
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"will acknowledge, or than they may even be aware 
of themselves. 

. Now, as I observed before^ clirislianity, tho* 
not absolutdy and expressly rejected, is oJF ho use 
unless it influence the temper of our minds, and 

our conduct in life i if it lays ho restraint on the 
love of pleasure, the lov6 of gam, of the pursuits 
of ambition, but leaves men as T^orldly minded in 
all respects as those who never heard t>f it ; as mu Gh 
as if they had never heard of that future st^te 
which is brought to light by it, and which in the 
gospel is held up as a constant and most interest- 
ing object of attentidn and contemplation to all 
christians. We should Hever forget diat religion 
is only a means to a certain end; and if we do no^ 
make this Use of it, it would have been better foi- 
us never to have had it, or to have known it ; since 
then we should have had one lament less dian we 
now haveto be accountable for. And if it be tru« 
that God has revealed his will to men, and sent 
messenger after ijiiesseuger to promote the virtue 
and happiness of his rational offspring, he knew that 
such an exferaordinary dispensation was iiecessarj^ 
for us, and we cannot be innocent if we neglect to 
attend to it, ^d to make the proper use of it ; un- 
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t 

l§a5 we fee ^ Sifi^ated, as ncf^r to Kave heard of it. 
Such are the general causes of the pfevailmg in- 
sftteRtifeii to the sul^ect of r^ligiGti, and whicih e5c- 
tinguislies in so great a degree Ae genuiiie spirit of 
cfeistianity. These, ^er^ore, iil J^roportion to the 
vakie we set upon our religion, and in propardoii; 
to the concern we have for our own improvement 
and that of others, we must endeavour, by every 
means in our po\t€r, to counter^et, exhtfrting mc 
another daily while it is called to dajHj lest we be car- 
ried away by the baneful torrent, which wc see ta 
be in datiger of deluging, as we may say, a great 
part of the nominally christian world. 

•The means by wWch this may be done are sufi- 
ciehtly obvious. It is the application of them only 
that, in such an age as tins, has any real dtftculty 
lii it. And certainly it requires lio Btnalt degree bf 
fortitude arid resolution to appear so singula ^ a 
sitioere and zesdeus dnistiati most som^ ttmes db 
among persons 6f a different chariacta*. tte must 
be content to be thought righteotisover mucky to bC 
considered iis -a man of a weak mind, aiidHdevoid oC 
spirit, and of those quaUd^wilidireeei¥yniendtt¥8fi 
to the admimtian of die Tvorld* For tho' virtue, a 

it is commoidy un^^Btood^l^ tSie'soactioli ef ge« 

neral 
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neral estimation, and persons accounted vicious are 
universally censured; the virtues that are most ad- 
mired are not always christian virtues, and give 
more indulgence to the passions, as to those of re- 
venge, and a love of what is called pleasure, of vari- 
ous kinds, than Christianity allows. And there is not 
perhapis any vice besides that of a mean selfishness, 
that is equally condemned by chiistianity and the 
voice of the world. We see that even murder, in 
the form of a duel, passes without any censure at 
all. Nay, the spirit with which men fight duels is ap- 
plauded ; while tliat meekneess, though it be real 
magnanimity, shownga due command of temper, 
which overlooks insults, and preserves a kindness 
for those who offer them, is branded as meanness of 
^irit. Voluptuousness to a really criminal ex- 
cess passes with so light a censure, that when any 
|]i&rsan is said to be no mafias enemy but his oivn^ h^ 
is not thought at all the worse of on that account, 
0i9peciaily ask is often accompanied with aeon- 
tempt of money, and a love of society like his own. 
F!pGf£Hiefie8S is too generally consid^ as no vice at 
rfi> but oqiy at <fee worst a foolish and uiimeaning 

cyKtom. 

Jb^fassecircumslanc^ a profoiusd reverence for 
ifaenMBl Ml J9tt9Utes of God, ^ great duty of 

B2i. npt 
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not Ihwg to oursehesj but of the appropriatiorl of thcf 
whole of a man's time, fortune, and ability of every 
kind, to the good of others, the love crfGrod with the 
whole heart, and our neighbour as ourselves, include 
ing in the word neighbour every person to whom it is 
in our pdwef to render any service ; the obligation 
of sacrificing every thing in life, and even of life it^ 
self, fortlie sake of conscience, in thd cause of truth 
and light, with a view to a recompence not in this 
world but another, which Christianity requires of 
us, are things quite above the comprehension of 
mankind in general. And whatever men cannot 
attain themselves, they think to be romantic and 
absurd, a kind of xjuixotism in morals, and a just 
object of rij^icule and contempt. 

Since, then, wlrnt . is called the worlds and the 
pre^ling maxims and custom of the times iiv 

\vhich we live, give us no assistanc6y but must 
(^rate as an impediment in our christian course, 
we must sUrraiount this great difficulty by our own 
voluntary exertions, taking to our aid those helps 
by which christian principles are most effectually 
impressed, and kept in view- Something of this 
kind is absolutely necessary, because no end can 
be ^ned without employing the proper means ; 
and if any thing that does not necessarily bbtrude 

Itself 
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itself requires to be attended tOy it must be puqjose* 
ly brought before the mmd by reflection, readings 
or conversation; to do this most effectually, 
some time must be set apart for the purpose. Al- 
so those inter v^s of time which arc not engaged 
by necessary business should not be wholly given 
to mere amusement (though something of this kind 
is necessary for such beings as we are) but be em» 
ployed to some serious purpose. 

David said that he meditated upon God in the 
night nvatchesy and upon his bed. In the law of God, 
he says that a good man will meditate day and nights 
And whatever it be that we really take pleasure in, 
it will naturally occur to our thoughts when they 
are not necessarily occupied by other things ; be- 
ing the most pleasing subjects of contemplation. 
The first exercise therefore that I would recom* 
mend to all christians in the frequent rCfiding of the 
scriptures. 

Christians have far more, and inore interesting, 
subjects of contemplation and meditation than Da- 
vid had* We s§e much farther than he could do 
into the great plan of providence, respecting the 
present and future condition of man. We aie ac-r 
ijuainted with many more instances of his inter-, 

B 3, poursQ 
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course with mankind, with more communicatieM!^ 
cf his will ; and a far more clear and explicit ac- 
count of his designsrespecting them. And what 
can be more interesting to man than his intercourse 
with his maker, the gneat being on whom we con- 
stantly depend, for lifey breath, and all things, who 

is also our moral governor, and our final jud^ ? 

Since the time of David there has been a long 
succession of prophets, and especially the ajipear- 
ance of tfie greatest of all the prophets, Jesus Christ, 
who brought life and immortality to light, having 
not only given us certain information concerning a 
resurrection, and a fiiture state, but exemplifying 
hi§ doctiine in his own perscoi, by actually dying 
and rising from the dead. There was also a most 
glorious display of divine interpositions in the time 
of the apostles, by which our faith in die go^l is 
sibund^tly confinned, and our attention to a future 
state so much excited, that it might almost hai-c 
been fear^, that mankind would think of little 
dse, and that die business of tliis life would have 
been too much neglected. For what is !the it^terest 
we take in aU other histories compared to our Inter, 
est in this ? Other histories are no doubt, instruc- 
tive; but the bpdks of scripture, beskies^ing is^ 

finitely 
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.fimtely more curious, and interesting, as tbj^^ans- 
actions of God, compared with those of trfen^ may 
,be said to be a title to an estate, to which any man 
may become an hein In the scripture we are in* 
formed of the certainty, and the vahic, of thisgi'cat 
inheritance, and with the terms on which we may 
secure the possession of it. The books of scripture 
are also the most ancient writings in the world, 
and penned with a simplicity of which we have no 
0ther example so strikingly beautiful ; and they 
exhibit the manners of the primitive nges of man- 
kind ; so that there Is in the9i every thiag that caa 
interest curiosity, as well as impart the most im- 
portant information. 

If, however, notwithstanding these recommenda- 
taOhSy the scriptures, and other w^orks illustrative of 
their contents, have not eng^d the attention, it be- 
hovesd^ery person wI%ore^y wishes to imbibe the 
spirit of Christianity, jto make himself w^sll acquaint- 
-ed with them, and to persist in tb^ residing and study 
of them, till he find himself interested in their pqtt 
. tents, and imbibe the pious and ben^olent temper 
• wWch is so conspicuous in the writers. And how 
jrkfiome soever, through disuse, andj)tl)er ca\]sci>, 
.the reading of the scriptu^'^^s, ^ud 9f 9ih^.UoQ|v5 
. irhijph have the samctcndeiiQy, ea?iy for soij^e, time 

B 4, bP 
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be, perseverance will overcome it ; and then, if I may 
speak from experience, no reading will be so inter- 
esting or pleasing ; and the satisfaction will increaac 
with every fresh perusal. 

This circumstanpjp enables us to account for the 
peculiar pleasure that David,, and other pious Jews, 

appear to have derived ftom reading the scriptures. 
They had few other books ; so that if they read at 
all, they must have read them perpetually in their 
own houses, as well as have heard them constantly 
read in the synagogiies, from the timathat they had 
such places of public worship, which they certainly 
had from tlic time of the Babyjoiiish captivity. 

At this day tliere aie so many other books to engage 
the attention, that in too many cases the^ totally ex. 
elude the reading of that which is of infinitely 
more value tjiaii all die rest. 

But whatever be the leisure that any person can 
command jbr reading, some portion of it should by 
^1 means be appropriated to that kind of reading tl\e 
object of wliich is to increase the knowledge vv hich 
relates \o oui^rpiession as christians. And this will 
lead to ^ course of reading both curious and inter- 
esting, especially such as makes us acquainted with 
the progress of Christianity in the world. No kind 
of reading tends so much to counteract the influence 

of 
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of the world, and its principles, as the lives of emi^ 

nent christiahs, and mpst of all the martyrs, wbqM 
piety, patience, and fortitude, in chearfuUy abspiidm- 
ing life, and every thing in it, for the sake of con- 
3cience, cannot fail to inspire something of the 
same excellent spirit ; and this once fully imbibed, 
tvill enable a man to behave as becomes a christian 
in every situation, of prosperity as well as of adver- 
sity, in life or in death. * 

Compared to the strong feelings with which such 
works as these are read by persons who have acquir- 
ed a true relish for them, all other reading is per- 
fectly insipid, and a truly pious christian, wljo 
has few books besides the Bible, has lit de cause to 
envy the man of letters, in whose ample library the 
hihlc is not to be found. What is thei-^ of pathe- 
tic address in all the writings of the admired anti- 
ents compared to the book of Deuteronomy by 
Moses ? And what is all their poetry t^onipared to 
the psalms of David, and some parts of Isaiah ? 
And yet such is the power of association and habit, 
that by persons of a different educatioi], and 
turn of mind, tfiose parts of scripture which arc 
by some read with emotions of the most exalted 
and pleasurable kind, will be i^erused with perfect 
indifference, and even disgust : and if such persons 

? 9. be 
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be advaiiced id life^ so that their habits ^e CQxifipi)^* 
ed, the endeavour to communicate to them a re- 
lishfor such writings wilHie altogether in v^tip. 
Of such persons we may say with Bacpn's^ brazen 
statue, Time is past. 

So strongly is my mind impressed with a sense 
of the importace of thp habitual reading of the scrip- 
tures, both from considering the nature of the 
thing, ^fid from the best attention that I have been 
^ble to give to particular ehai-acters and &at^, that I 
do not see how those persons who neglect it, and 
who have no satisfection in habitually meditating 
pn the infinitely important subjects to which th^ 
/elate, can be said to have any thing of christiaiu- 
ty besides the nanie. They c^not fisel the influ- 
ence of its doctrines, its precepts^ or ite motive^, 
when they give no attention to then:ii ; and there- 
tore they cannot dprive any advantage fi'om Christi- 
anity, except such as accrues to all the nominally 
christianized part of the world, in improving the ge- 
»eral character, manners, and customs of it ; but 
%vhich, as it has not arisen from any attention that 
they have given to it, cannot entitle them to the 
character, or rew^ds of true christians, those who 

• ■ 

have lived as pilgrims and strangers here below, 

and as citizens of heaven, ^dio, though iiving in 

the 
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Ihb world, have Had their afiections on things a- 
bove, Miiose treasurCj the object of their chief caro 
and ptirs^it, hSk been not in the things of this 
world, but in heaven. They may not be rejected 
by Christ as workers of iniquity ; but they have no 
title to the appellation digood and faithful seroants^ 
tf> -a master whom they have never truly loved or 
respected, and hardly even thought of, and there- 
fore cannot expect to partake in the joy pf their 
Lord. 

II. Besides other obvious uses of public wor- 
^p, a person who wishes to cultivate tlie true spi* 

. lit, and acquire the proper habits ojF his religion, 
must not neglect it. We are social beings, and 
^i: joining in any scheme in which we are alike ia- 
terested, is a mutual encouragement to persevere u^ 
it, and to pursue it with Jpiroper ardour. It likewise 
operates as a tie not lightly to desert the profession, 
and such a tie men concerned id the multifatiou# 
business of this life oft^n want, 

III. Private and habitual devotion is the life 
SKrtd soul of all practical reli^on. No man can be 
-jhily religious who does not, in his daily thoughts, 
respect the presence and government of God, and 
ii^ioxiocs not regard him as the author of all things, 

and 
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and the sovereign disposer of all events j so as to 
live as seeing him ivho i^ invisible ; as I have ex- 
plained pretty much at large in a printed discourse 
on this subject. 

IV. Family prayer, if not of absolute necessity, 
is of great use in all christian families. Dr. Hart- 
ley, one of the most judicious, as well of the most 
pious of men, says observation on man vol. 2. p..' 
336, " I belive it may be laid down as a certain 
" fact, that no master or mistress of a family can 
^ have a true concern for religion, or be a child of 
" God, who does not take care to worship God by 
** family prayer. Let the observation of the fact 
** determine.^* I would not chuse to express myself 
quite in this manner, since much must be allowedi'^ 
to the different circumstances of families ; but thus 
much may certainly be said with truth, ths^t if the 
practice of family prayer, or any other mode in 
which vi'e give evidence to the world that we are 
christians, be forbom through shame, or a comjdi*' 
ance with the modes of the world, we h?ive no just 
claim to the title and privilege of christians, but 
fall under the awful sentence of Christ. If any. 
man be ashamed ofme^ and my words, in this gene- 

rationyofhim voill the sotkhf pian be ashamedjvihen 

he 
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he comes in the glory of his father^ n»ithththoly aiu 
gels, Mark 8. 38. 
Every practice by which we deckre our belief of 

Christianity, stlch as attending christian worship, 
receiving the Lord's supper; or performing any 
other acknowledged christian duty, tends to 
strengthen our faith, to inspire tlie proper spirit of 
the profession, and secure the performance of every 
duty which it enjoins ; and therefore should by no 
means be neglected by us. 

Thus should we be urgent, eveft to exfiort one-- 
anothery and all should gladly and thankfully re- 
eeive the "ijjord of exhortation ; to be steadfast ^ im- 
moveable, always abounding in the^ork of the Lord, 
knowing that our labour ^ill not be in %cun in the 
Lord. 

The author of this epistle says (Ch. 10. 25.) We 
should exhort one another so much the more as is^e 
see the dav, meaning, no doubt, the great day or 
the second coming of Christ, approaching. If this 
motive had weight in the times of the apostle j,, it 
must have more now ; since that great day, which 
toi// try every man*s work what it is, must be near- 
er than it was then ^ and though this time was not 
known to our Lord himself, but only the signs of 
its approach, many intelligent clmstians, who are 

attentive 
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attentifne to the ngns of the times ^ are of opinion tlittfc 
it cannot now be fer distant, and may be expected 
even in the present generation. But since the com- 
ing is certain^ though the time be uncertmn, let us 

ail be ready i that v)h€n our Lordy shall return^ and 
take account of his servants^ we may be found without 
spot^ and not be ashamed bejore him ai his comin^^ 
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FAITH AND PATIENCE, 



These all died in faithy not /laving recehed the pro^ 

misesy but having seen them afar off; and were 

persuaded of theniy and eDibraccd them, andcon-^ 

fessed that they v>ere strangers and pilgrims on 

^he earth. He b. XL IS. 

Jl he gpeftt use of Feligicai is to enlarge the 
minds of men ; leadii% them to look beyond them- 
selves, and beyond the present moment ; to take 
an interest in the concerns of others, and to look 
forward to &e most distmit times. By this means 
men beoome less selfish, and at 'the same time more 
intellectual ; being less governed by the impulses 
of mere sensual appetite, which is the characteristic 
of bru tal nature, and also dl a state of childhood. 

This habit of mmd cannot be imparted by in- 
struction It must necessarily be the fruit of ex- 
perience. And aiace this advance in intellectual 

improve- 
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ment implies tlie forbearance of immediate gratifi-' 
cation, which is always painful, a state of suffer- 
ing is an essential ingredient in this important dis- 
. ciplin^ of the mind, and therefore ought not by 
any means to be complained of, by those who wish 
not to retard their progress towards perfection. 

We see in the affections and conduct of children; 
how injurious constant indulgence is to tliem, 
and h6w necessary to tlieir own future happiness, 
as well as to the comfort of those who are about 

them, are frequent checks and restraints. The 
less is t^e gratification of their wishes restrained, 

tlie more eager are their desires, and the more 
confident their expectation of any desired event ; 
and consequently the more psunful is disappoint, 
ment to them- And since disappointment will ne- 
ce^arily come, from the absolute impossibility o^ 
gratifying dl their absurd 'wishes, the more they 
must suffer from impatience and vexation in con- 
sequence of a want of early checks. 

It is happy for men that, in a state of infenc3% 
they cannot explain their wants ; so that whatever 
they, feel or wish, it has little or no connection 
with what they experience. They must necessa- 
rily be many years under the absolute government 
of others* This lays a foundation for a habit of 

patience 
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p^taeuoe and forbcarince, wliich is of infinite value 
tti tJieniy and which must be carried much farther as 
ttey advance in life, if they advance in intellectual 
and moral improvement. 

We see hot only in the case of indulged children, 
but in diat of kings, and others who have many 
perebns intirely subservient to them, that a habit of 
indulgeffic^ makes them incapable of brooking dis- 
^pointments; so that they suffer infinitely more 
Aan persons who frequently meet with them, and 
wild t^^ by. that means acquired a meek disposl- 
tian^anda^hftfaitoffpatiencetuid forbearance. These 

pismonE:caiT enjoy the pictures of life without suf- 
fl^itgmu^hffomtheevilsofit; whereas they who 
have iR)t been^inia! situation proper for acquiring 
ti&ltabit; not only differ much fix>m evil ; but have 
litdft enjoy memt even of good* This being nothing 
ttMe'^t^ ih&y always expect^ and what from Se- 
quent indulgence they receive with- much indiffi^- 
«M^,»o^ea.bordering on disgust. 

Ifeirceit f^ttcnvs tliat,.in exercising* the faitli and 
p^ytfoiusteofmei^ God acts tlie partof akind andju- 
dteidilsk pai«ilf^ 2^dnttt<e to'lhe imppovemcnt of liis 
ebibfrerfi nfl*afieo«edby their present temporary 
ft^ttxigd) feiut c«isu*dwg^didr happiness at' afiiture 

C. period, 
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period, and in the wfide of their existctic^ ; thisr 
life, long as it may be, being only the infancy of 
man, in which are to be formed habits that are ta 
qualify them for superior and more lasting enjoy- 
ment iiereafter. Compared to eternity, ^^rhai is 
time ? what is the longest teriti of human life .? If 
the whole of it should be passed in suffering, there 
is room for an abundant recompence in a future 
state. But our merciful fkther has given suflSicient 
proof of his benevolence in the provision that he ha^ 
made for the enjoyment of this life, happiness great- 
ly exceeding the rtiiserythat is so mudii complain- 
ed of in it* From this his disposition, and his 
wish, to make his offspring happy is sufficiently? 
evident ; and we liave just ground to hope, and be- 
, lieve, that all the sufferings of this life are in their 
nature preparatory to our happiness in another, 
provided they have their . proper effect upon onr 
tempers and dispositions. 

We see most ofthe conduct of divine providence 
id the scriptures, which are eminently calcul^ited 
for our instruction ; and we there see that the me-f 
thods of the extraordinaiy providence pf Gpd, in his 
intercourse with mankind, is exactly correspondent > 
to the plan of hii^ ^nend providence* We th^rc. 

see 
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sec that from the beginning of the w^rld he has been 
training men to virtue and liappiness by a course 
of severe but salutary discipline ; some of the most 
eminent of Our race, those whom we may call tlie 

greatest fevourites of heaven, with whose history 
We are best acqir^nted, having been treated in 

suclia manner as to exercise their patience to the 

V , — 

utmost, before they were distinguished by any re- 
ward for it. As an attention to particular cases, 
such as are briefly recited in the eleventh chapter of 
die epistle to the Hebrews, will be eminently in- 
structive, I shall enlarge a little oh some of them, 
noticing such circumstances in their history as ap- 
pear to be the most remarkable. 

Abraham, at the age of seventy five, was com- 
manded by God to leave his native countiy, 6n a 

promise that he would give him another whioh he 

- " ' .. ..... 

wpujd shew him, and that he would make his de- 
^ipendants a great nation. Accordingly, he left 
Chaldea, and went to Haran in M^opotamia and 
the year following he proceeded to the land of Ca- 
naan^ Gen. XII. 4. There God appeared to him 
^. second time,, telling him that that wa3 the coun- 
liy destined for him* Ten^years, however, pass/sd 

is4^9ut the appearance of any issxie, from which the . 

■»»■•.. 
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promised nation was to descend ; and in the mean 
tinte he had been obliged by' a grievous femine ta^ 
go into Egypt.' 

At his return the promise of his descendants be- 
coming a great nation was renewed, and ^ain, in a- 
peculiarly solemn manner, after his rescue of Lot ; 
but having no hope of any son by his wife Sarah, 
he was prevailed upon by her to take her maidHa^. 
gar, and by her he had Ishmael , when he was eighty- 
rfx years old. But this was not the son from whom 
the great nati(Hi was to descend ; and it was not till 
he had arrived at the advanced age of ninety nine 
that he was promised to have a son by Sarah, who 

was then ninety ; so that her conception was out of 
the course of nature. Notwithstanding this long 
delay, and the most unpromising appearances, his 
faith did not fail ; and on this account he was high^ 

ly approved by God, Gen. XV. 6. Accordingly h6 
had a son the year following, but only one ; so that, 
to all appearance, his having a numerous posterity 
was very uncertain. 

To give the greater exercise to his faith, when 
this son, so long expected, was arrived at years of 
maturity, the affectionate father received a com^- 
mand from God to sacrifice him; a command^ 
which he hesitated not to obey, though to appear-' 

ance 
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ance this act of obedience would put an end to all 
lib flattering prospects. This, however, wa^^ merely 
a tiisl of his faith, and.the order to sacrifice bis son 
lliras countermanded.. 

When Isaac was forty year old, and his fither 
iOneliuodredand forty, he was married ; but twen. 
ty years more i^Iapsed before he had a son, so that 
Abr^hcasQi was one hundred and iaixty years old, and 
saw M> ix0ft than two grand children, and whcin 
&^ were bey strf fifteen he died. His expeetatkm, 
tberdfoit;^ of aimitierbus posterity could not have 
ariBeft *cim any tfihig that he saw, but altogether 
£t)m ins faith In the^ivine t|>romise. 

After this the hiopes of fhe family, were fimited 
to lacbb one of the sons of Isaaci and he did not 
liiarry ^he was near fourscore years of ^, , and 

;ait lus outset he appeared to have been greatly infe- 
rior to his brother. For when tie returned from 
Padan Aram no mention is made but of his wives, 
lais children, and his cattle, whereas Ms brother 
met with him with four hundred men, and made 
yciy light of the very valuable prestrit that Jacob 
forced upoH his acceptance. 

In die vEunily of Jacob we see, however, at 
leii^;!!^, (be rudiments of a clan, or nation; aiid 

C 3. when 
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when they went into Egjpt they mustered seven- 
t\^ males, but their situation in servitude, to \yluch 
they were soon reduced, was very unpromising 
with respect to any future greatness. The life of 
Jacob him^lf had little in it to be envied. After 

leaving his parents, where though he was the feyour* 
ite of the mother^ he was by no means so of. the fa-, 
ther, he served his uncle Laban twenty years ^ andbj 
his own account he underwenf great hardships, and 
was giievously imposed upon* At his retura he 
suffered much from the feoT of his brother's resent- 

ment. The behaviour of aeyer^l of his sons must 

• "^ *-.».t.'i 

have been a source of much ^fflictiOiH to him, and 
the loss of Joseph must have gone near to break his 
heart. In this state he continued' fiifteen years, 
when near the close of his life he was comforted by 
the recovery of his fevorite son, and the settleinent 
of all his famDy in a plentiful countiy • But thougli 
he knew, from the warning that God gave to Abra- 

ham, that his descendants would soon be reduced to 
a state of great oppression, aad would ccMitinue in it 
many years, he died in the firmest faith that they^ 
would in future time become a great and fioxirish- 
ing nation; and he distinctly foretold the fate of 
each of his sons, as the heads of great tribes, of 
which that of Judah would 1^ the most distin- 
guished. Joseph 
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Joseph, the most pious and virtuous of his sons, 
, was exercised in the severest manner. After being 
the &vourite of hb &thet* till he had atudned the age 
of seventeen, he was sold for a slave ; and, in con- 
sequence of a false jfccusation, confined in prison 
several years. But these unfavourable circu mstan- 
ces were probably those that contributed most to 
Jhe peculiar excellencies of his character ; disposing 
)tuipL to be humble and seriou3, wholly resigned to 
the will of God ; and believing that his providence 
had the disposal of every thing, h? entertained no 
sentiment of revenge on account of the injuries that 
had been done to him. Looking forivard to the 
future greatness of his descendants, and confiding 
in the divine pix)mise, that the femrly would become 
possessed of thfe land of Canaian, he ordered that he 
should not be buried in Egypt, but be embalmed, 
in oriler to be carried to Ae promised land when they 
jsihould remove thither. 

ITiough the descendants, of Jacob multiplied 
greatfy in Egypt ; yet no person, seeing the state of 
abject servitude to which they were there reduced, 

' eould have imagined that they were destined to ' 
rise superior to their proud masters, and make the 
figure they afterwards did under David and Solo- 
mon^ and much less that they would become the 

C 4, most 
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mostdi3tinguibhcd ofallnations, which if the fredic- 
tions concerning them havie thek accompiishmoat, 
they are to be. The Israelites in general sefim tQ 
have ab^doned all hopes of the kind^ and to to;ia& 
acquiesced, through despair, in their 9ervile con- 
dition. 

Moses, their future deliverer, fled from the coun- 
tiyat the age of forty, and continued forty years 
mor^ among the Arabs, where he married, and evi* 
deiUly never thought of returning to join hisbre* 
tfaren ; when the divine Seing appealed in a moi^ 
extraordinary manner in their fevour, delivering 
them as it is said, fvith a high hmd.and an oiiu 
stretched arnij from thepowa- of the Egyptians^ at a 
time \vhen thece werp «o visible gueaw txf acccoxi'» 
plishingit 

But though tihe nation was in this exteaondbiary 
manner delivered from their «tate jof ^ervitgide m 
Egypt, yet, wanderkig^as they did ;no les3 th^njforty 
years in the wilderness, surrounded l^ waijike na* 
tions, they could not, except in reliance on the jdir 

vine favour by wjiich they were copductqd, have 
expected to n^ake the conquest of such a pountiy as 
Palestine^ then was, luUy peopled, and^ ni|ti(W^i|i 
the habits of war, with all their cojisidembje tmw^ 

fortified 



fortified: Yet in this iOfuinner was the &vourtte nati- 
4m timnrng up for their fiiture greataxea^, when, to 
an indi&rent spectator, their condition would have 
speared very uncertain and hazardous ; not likely 

to make any greater figure than oneoftheiiordescf 
Arabs, and having nothing but the veiy worst and 
least cultivable part of Arabia to setde in ; every 
&rtile fifK>t in the country being already occupied^ 

The peqpk in gMiera! at this tktte -thou-ght so 'HI 
of Aeir'situagon and prb^cts, that nothing but 
Yery extnaordinary inter^sitioHS in their iavour . 
could lATepi^eventedthek* returning jnto £lgypt^ 

winch Ihqr again andi^n wished to do. The 
&i^ howev^, c^llhe HKin^ pious as^ them oe- 

yer&iled; aiadafterlbecxpir^oaofthis forty yeai^ 
they were put into the possession of a considor^ble 
tract of cQuntiy on the East of the river Jordan. Birr 
at this time not only were the descendants of £sau 
a well setded and considerable nation, but even 
those of Moab and Ammon, the two sons of Lot, 
though they were destined io bow to the superiori- 
ty of the wandering Israelites^ 

After they got posses6i<Hi of the land of Ca^nan, 
in a inanner as eKtraordinary las iiiear emiancipatioa 
fix>m tbeir boiyiage in £gypt, they made no conssi' 

C 5, derable 
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demble figure for the space of about four hundred 
years ; and during a great part of it they were in 
subjection to isomeor other of the neighbouring na- 
tions^ in consequence of their apostacy from their 
religion ; so that in all this time there was far from 
being any appearance of their being whatthey were 
in the reigns of David and Solomon ; and this state 
of prosperity did not continue quite a[ century. ' Af- 
ter, this they relapsed into their former iiiconsid^ra- 
ble state, and they were, finally conquered, and car- 
ried into captivity, by the kings of Aissyria and Ba- 

bylon ; when to all appearance there was* an ^nd. pf 

■ '■..•< ■ . • ^ 

the nation c^die Israelites,^ as thece was tathpae.of jlhe, 
Moabites, Ammonites, and Philistines,- whick^ne- 
ver rose to apy degree of power or iridependence. , 

Of all the kings of Israel, David, whose piety 
was most exemplary, though, fiiom tfeie* strength of 
his passions, hisifeilings wer^ vfery grea:t, was ex- 

ercised with the greatest trials^ both before he was 

« . . . . . ■ •■ 

king and afterwards, of which many of his psalms, 

• ■ . ■ • ' 

composed in a mournful strain, are a sufBGient evi^ 

dence. He was anointed king of Israel when he 
was vefy young ; but though he soon distinguihed 
himself as a warrior, he was immediately exposed 
to the jealousy and persecution of Saul ; so that 

, during 
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during the remainder of his reign he was obliged to 
take refuge in the neighbouring countries ; and af- 
ter the death of Saul he was seven years at Hebron^ 
acknowledged by the tribe of Judah only. 

On the other hand, Solomon, who had, no doubt, 
every possible advantage of education, and arrived 
at the most splendid situation widiout any difficul- 
ty, was not only excessively luxurious, but swerv- 
ed fitom his duty in an article with respect to which 
his firmness might have been least of ^ suspected ; 
not only indulging his wives ia the idolatrous wot- 
slnp of the countries fix>m which he had taken 
thein, but joining them in it. „ . * . . 

After this seeming annihilation of the Israelites as 
a nation in the captivity by Nebuchadnezzar they 
were, accordii^ to express prophecies, restored to 
their own country, though they never rose t6 the 
height from which they had feUen ; and in conse^ 
quencc of iheir relapsing into vice, though not into 
idolatry, and rejecting the great prophet Jesus 
Christ, the vengeance predicted long before by Mo- 
ses came upon them to the uttermost. They were 
conquered by the Romans, and soon after intirely 
driven fixmi their country to every part of the habi- 

table woiid ; and in this state they remahi to tliis 

day 
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day, but tliey arc not destifOycd. They preserve 
their peculiar customs, and never lose sight of their 
relation to their great ancestors, or the promises of 
God to them, that they are to be once mot^, and fi- 
nally, settled in their own conntry, and io be the 

ioaogtrespectable of ail nations. Though they arc 

« 

treated with the greatest contempt by all other peo- 
jie, they arc justly proud of their descent, aad of 
their peculiar relation to God. Whate\^r be tlie 
vices with which they 3u« chargeable, they ^e riot 
d^cient with Teiq>ed: to iaoth. Their mo^ necesr 
aary virtue is fully e:K:ercrsied, and improved, 'by the 
severe discipline to which thq^ liiave bef^ subjected. 

This is the more remarkable, as none of all their 
calculations, or <^onjecUires, concerning the time of 
iheir deliverance and exaltation have been verified ; 
iso that they now desist fi'om forming any opinion 
wi the subject, but wait with patience for the ac- 
complishment of the promises, notwithstanding the 
most discouraging aspect of things, and in perfect 
uncertainty will respect to the time. 

The Messiah, who was fa^t promised to tliem 

with any distinctness in the time of Isaiah, they 

folly expected, fit)m tlieir interpretation of £he pro- 

pheciesof Daniel, about the commencement of the 

tphristian aera, when they became subject to ^ 

Romans ; 



Romms ; a situation which tliey brooked very ill* 
Jesus was the predicted Messiali,. but his first com* 
ing. was not to be that glorious one with which tliey 
fondly flattered themselves. And with respect t^ 
his second coming christians tlicmsclves have their 
faidiasmuchexercisedasisthatofthe Jews* It was 
by many fuUy expected soon after the age of the 
apostles. After liust disappointment, they fixed up-. 

on later dates-; but, like the Jew3, we have flattered 

t • 

a ■• • 

and deceived ourselves again and again. Our faitli, 
however, does not fail, especially as our Saviour 
has apprized us that tiae time of his second coming 
u-as.not known even to himself, but to the &thcr on-, 
ly ; and that when it will come it will be as uncx- 
pected as that of a thief in the niglit • 

If the faith of the founders of the Jewish nktlon, 

and that of the nation itself, has been so much exer- 
cised, that of Jesus Qirist and' his followers has 
been no less so. Christ himself was made perfect 

through sufferings Heb. II. 10. his followers cannot 
reasonably expect to be trained to virtue and hap- 
piness in any other way. He was despised a7id re- 
jected of meriy a' man of sorrels and acquainted with 
grief During the whole course of his benevolent 
jnmiistiy, ii^ which he continudly went abma doing 
goodi he met with mio#e opposition fix>nv the envj' 

and 
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iwim^iiice oflibpowerfuIeBemieSy thaii iflie h^ 
dK pesi of society. Though he gdvethe rulers of 
his nation no cause of oflBice besides that of reprov^ 
ing them for their vices, they never ceased to perse- 
cute liim till they had put him to a painful and ig- 
nominious death ; and he faithfully apprized all his 
disciples, that if they would follow him, they must 
take up their cross to do it ; and diat they would- be 
hated of all men for his name^s sake, but that they 
ought to rejoice in being so distinguished; since in 
consequence of being persecuted for righteousness 
sake, great V)ould be their reward in heaven. If 
they suffered, with him , they would, as the apostle 
says, reign with him, and be glorified together. 

The apostles, and the primitive christians in ge- 
neral, found this to be a faithful and true warning. 
In following the steps of their master they were per- 
secuted as he had been ; and christians received no 
countenance from the powers of the world for the 

space of three hundred years. And after this the 
professors of a purer Christianity (for it was never 
i^qre than a corrupt species of it that was patroniz- 

cAfajT princes and stat^) continued to be exposed 

ttOJIldpcrsecution in v^ous forms. Indeed they 

imichinoreftom nqfoinal christian powers 

than 
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than they had ever done from the heathen ones. It 
has, therefore, been true in all times, that through 
much tribulation men hwoe entered into the kingdom 
cf God; and consequently whenever the world 
smiles upon us, there is just ground for suspicion 
that all is not right with us. 

Looking through the history of cliristianity from 
tiie beginning, we shall find that the most distin- 
guished characters, those we look up to with the 
greatest reverence, as patterns of piety, benevo- 
lence, and constancy, have been those who have suf- 
fered the most. This was eminently the case of 
the apostles in general, and especially of Paul, the 
most active of all the propagators of chiistianity. 
For ardour of mind, and indefatigable exertion in 
the cause of truth and virtue, he stands unequalled 
in christian history. But what did he not suffer af- , 
terhe embraced Christianity , from the malice of the 
Jews, and felse brethren among cliristians. 

Speaking of some who undervalued him in the 

church of Corinth, he gives tlie following brief enu- 
meration of his labours and sufferings. Cor. XI. 23,, 
jire they ministers of Christ , I stjeak as a fool^ lam 
more* In labours more abundant^ in stripes abo%e 
measure^ in prisons more frequent y in deaths often.. 
Of the ^fws ^w timef^eised I forty stripes save 

ene. 
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ene. thrice was I beaten with rods. " Once ivas I 
stoned. Thrice I suffered shipwreck. And thiW 
was written before the shipwreck of which a partis 
cular account is given in his history. A ni^hi and. 
a day I ha^e been in the deep. In journeyings of- 
ten^ in perils of waters^ in perils of robbers ^ in perils^ 
by my avjn country Tj^en^ in perils by the hea then j in pe- 
rils in the city, in perils in the wilderness^ in perils in 
tJie sea. In fastings often'yin cold and nakedness y be^ 
sides those things tliat are withxmty that which com^ 
ethuponine daily y the care of all the churches. Wha 
is weaky and I am not weak ? Who is offended j and 
I bum not? If I must needs glory y I will glory in 
the things that concern my infirmities. After this he 
A^^s imprisoned t^vo years in Judiea^ conveyed to 
Rome as a prisoner, and suffered shipwreck at Meli- 
ta. He was two years more a prisoner in Rome, 
tliough not in strait confinement ; aind though he 
Was at that time acquitted^ he afterwards suffered 

martyrdom. 

in the same q)istle, however, in which He gives 
this accountof his sufferings, he say 2 Cor. VII. 4. 
lam exceedingly joyful in all our tribulation; and 
he fr^uently exhorts the cHrisdans to whom he 
i^lte&torejoicein the Lord alnv'ays. Rbm\ XIL 12. 

^ming in h^eypatkilf^ll^ When he- 

was. 
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Wa9|Atachingt6 some of the churches in Asia Mi- 
iM)r, (Acts XIV. 22.) exhortmg the disciples to 
continue in the feith, he reminds them that thrtmgh 
much tribulation they must enter into the kingdom of 
God. 

"With tufet thie heroism and satisfaction does he 
reflect ujion his labours and sufferings, in the epistles 
which he wrote from Rome, towards the close of 
Ids life, and whfch he was in expectatiort of a vio- 
lent death. In these circumstances he thts wiites^ 
to 'timoAy. 2 Tim. IV. 5. ff^atch thou in all 
ihhigs. Endure affliction. Do the vtvrk of an E^ 
vdngHist'. Maiefuit proof of thy ministry. For I 
Mth^ redify t»ikifferedy andthettmeof my depart ■ 
tttti k ai hand. I hate fought the good fight j I 
heMfimshei my amrse^ I have kept the faith. Hente-t 

foHh ihif'e isldidtip for me a crown jgf righteousness j • 
nihi^h the I^rdi the rightems judge^ shall give me 
di mat day^i and fidt toni^ vnfyy hit to all thtm that ^ 
IdieMiapjftarlng. . ' 

■ Can ahy fliingitoW be wanting to reconcile us to 
shy hahlships io i*^Bich we caneVer be exposed, eti 
thct id tiite ordinary course of piwidehce, or in the 
f^sti of irdih and a good conscience ? What is all ' 
ddtli^ ^atf sufer> hi tihiese tlihes of rest from open 
f&^tilia^my compJffCjLtQ that to which either the 

antient 
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antient martyra in Ihe time of heathens, or those in 
the time of popery, were continually exposed. How 
many thousands of them suffered death id every 
frightful form, besides being the objects of ridicule 
and insult, as if instead of being the benefactors of 
mankindj they had been the greatest pests of socie- 

i t}s a treatment which to many persons is more 
painful than death itself, and very often would be 

* intolerable, were it not that the attachment of friends 
js a balanie to the contempt of enemies. 
* It is true, however, that something of this kind of 

• persecution still remainsto those whoresolttely bear 
their testimony , at the same time infevour of Christi- 
anity, and agmhst the manifold ccktu^cmis of itr 
with nominal christians, even those who call them- 
selves reformed. In this case we cannpt expect to 
escape the ridicule of the philbdophical part of tibie 
world on thte one hand, and the hatred of bigots oa 
the other. In some situations it requires no small , 
Begrec of fortitude to bear this with a temper be- 
coming christians, pityiiig the ignorance and preju* 
^esofmen, withoutbearingthemany aiwiU; and 
taking every method of removing their ignorance 
and prejudices, in a manner the least offensive to 
thcnj ; always joining the wisdom of the serpent,^ 
to tile innocence of the dove ; the seriousness of 

• i ... "v . .. ■ '-the 
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ihfc christian,, with thb case^aiid cheei-folnoss of the 
.benevolent man ^ free from that offensive austerity 

wkick gives many persons an aversion to religion, 
as if it was an eiemy to human happiness^ and the 
parent of^loom and melancholy* 

;{-etus more particularly apply this doctrine to 
^ great object of christian hope, the secotid com- 
ing .of Christ with power and great glory, to raise 
the dead and to judge the world, when he will ren- 
df6^ to e verjr n^ according to his works* ' We are 
appiized by the ipostle Peter. (2 Peter III. 3.) 
tibat in the last days^ theft will be scoffefSy as we 
HOw^filtid, who will say ff^here is the promise of his 

voming ? Tar^ since the fathers /eX asleep j all t lungs 
cimtiriue as they wertfrvm the beginning of the crea* 
tiofi. But, as he observes, one day is with tlit 
JLord as a thousand years ^ and <i thousand years as 
^ne day 9 that he is mi slack concerning his promise^ 
\j)!Sl thai day wHl come though as a thief in the 
mghi. 

Let us then be eret looking f or ^ ^s we arc hasting 

<untOyXhit coming of this grdat day of God; and he 

diligent f that we may h found of him without spot 

end blameless^ That greatest of a^l events is ^ot the 

Je9^>cettain forrbeil^gjid^Iay^ bey (Mad our ej^pectati- 

D2w on. 
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on« The Israelites^ no doubt, expected tor tatet 
^ promised land immediate^ after their IdSffiag 
figypt ; but though tfaey passed forty years in tibe 
tvildemess, tihey nevertheless were pttt in the faU 
possession of it when that time of their probatioa 
Ivas estj^ired; so that we read, Jo^* XXL 43^ i'Ac 
Lord gave Unto Israel dll the land ^mMch he n^$ht 
taghe unto their fathers^ There feakd not one ef 
the goad things which the Lord had spoken to the 
house of Israel: aU came to pass. In like vassxtmr^ 
ho doubt, we shall all haveoccaslcm to say the samc^ 
in due time, when ou/ eyes, and ev«iy eye, shall 
see Christ coming in the clouds erf" heaven, be thd 
distance of that time from the present ever so greati^ 
Let us, therefoit, live as if it was near at band.^ 

Withthis prospect before us, 'sshat manner of per^ 
ionsy as the apostle Peter says, ought we to be in att 

holy c&nversation atid godliness* 

But, as individuals, we have no occd^iontoentar 
into any spectilations about the time of this greatest 
of a]} evetits^ in which we are so much interested. 
I'd each of us it must be very near. For since we 
have iia perception of time during a ^h)found sleep, 
ive shall have none wliile ir« are in the grave. The 
tleeii of Adam mil appear to him to have been as 
shoita^^ar tho^who altati dieihe d^y befbre* 

the 
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tiie second comii^ of Christ. In both cases, alike^ 
itwitt Ji^ ^ a^ moqient ; so diat our resurrection 
uriU seem imoiedi^lyto suCe^ t^ closing of 
our eyes on this wor^d^ What a sublime and in- 
ierestbig cbn^eratiop is t|iis« For v^ hat is cur life^ 
but, as the apostle says, like a vapour^ ^^htch apr 
fears fm' a Rule time and then vanishes away ; and 
immedialjjciy afiler^s the great seen? opcjis upw 
tl|« .^ay^e aJQ be so prepared for it, that when 
oiir Lord sfa^ return, and take account of his serf. 
9(ptfy wr nuyhavecan/ldencej and not be ashamed 
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Tnt CHATC5E WHICH Tb6:K IPLACE IW TttK" * 

CHARACTFR OF THE -Apostles Ar- 
rER THE Resurrection" of 

JESUS CHRIST. 

[PART I.] 
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Andv>ken they »cm the boldness of Peter and yohn^ 
andpercihed that they nxjere unlearned and ^na- 
rant men^ they mdroeltedy and they took knowledge 
of them that they had been mth j^esus^ 

Acts IV. 13. 

X HERE is nothing in all history, and certainly 
notlixng within the compass of our own observa^ 
tion and experience, that shows so great a change 
in the views and characters of men, as we find ta 
have taken place in the apOsdes after the resurrecti- 
on and ascension of Jesus, or rather after the de- 
scent of th^ Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost* 
Tihey appear to have always been honesty virtuous,, 
and pious men ; but having imbibed the prejudices 
of their nation,- they expected a temporal prince in 
their Messiah ; and supposing their toaster to be 

that 
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that Messiah, and being in &vour with hiih, they^ 
with the ambition that seems to be natural to all 
men, hoped to be advanced to the first places 
in Us kingdom, and, seemingly, without consider^ 

- ■ - • .... , 

ing whether they were qualified ta fill them ot noti 

With these views^ and no lygher, they attached 
themselves to Jesus, after being convinced by hw 
miracles that he waj^ a true prophet ; and conceivn 
ed the idea, th(^h withoiit itshaviogJ^oetL i^uggest^ 
td by himself, th^t he was theMessi^ they were 
looking for. They had fi^e<pieni<Sspi:|tes among 
ihemselves oh this subject \' a^dtwQ of tfiem.wext 
e& impatient, and presum^ 80 motik mi their slippy 
lior merit, that, wthotut reg^^duig Jtbe ofience it 
would necQssatily givQ to the oiSkt: apostltes di&j. 
ac^iisd^y supplied toi Jesus for the distinctioa of ^it^ 
ting the OIKS on his right jjiand and the oth<^ on his 
left,.wiM;n ^^^tfahould be in t}!^ peisisidssiQi} , of hi9 
kii^dom^ » 

Tl^mgh Jesus never failed to repress these an^- 
bitipus ' vieiiirs, and never gave Ae least encou- 
ragement tothem in any of the apostles, not eve» 
in Pfeter, whoite pretensions seem to have beeaithe 
best founded, they 'all 'retained this idea till the 
time ofluade&A; Thise^rent so contrary to their 
' D 4, expccta- 



(^xpectatiarm, (Ssconp^^ed 9^ confoundect ^i^^i 
•nd nece^arily obUg^ tli^eii^ to give^up all ^1^ 
fondexpectationsiof workBy prefcrmjemi. But ;^ 
bis resurrection Hieir ^xnbitifH^ revi^v^, sfv^ ^^^j 
could not forbear to ask lum (Ac^ L 6^) ifJl^ 

would thjgij restore the kingdom to Israel, pxpect- 

^ • \ ' ' "• • • ' • ■ . - . ... 

ing, nod^ubt, to tijbarein the honoyrs andemoli^-. 
mcntspf it . 

That he was destined to be a king, anA th^ 
were tofartake oFthelicmour&of bis kingdpm, h^ 
^lad never d^ied' Nay he had given thenji po^r 
live assurance of it, saying (Matt. ^IX. 2&.\ik/it 
^ when he shoaild sit upon the throne of W^gjoiy, 
^ they should also s^ upon twelve thro)tiea, jjudg^ 
^^ kig the twelve tnbes of IsiaeL'' Butattheaatne 
time he gave them sufficient Intimatkisii i^ h# 
kingdom was not to re^mble the kingdoms bfthii 
world, in whidi the f;reat mass of the peoplb lyert 
subservient to the gratificaticm of a few. For tkmts, 
on the contrary, the persons the most c(istui|^idied 
in his kingdom would be those; wlio i^uld be the 
mo^ assiduous to gmniote the l^^piness of 9[tlier$, 
or that they wo^I^ be i^ fkci m the capacity pf ^r^^ 
foantSj as li^e himse^ in reality w^. 

Whether th^ ckadf ufidp'sbrnd % Qte^^ 

does 



^ipes mit ^pear, i>ut it is pxiJiabfe thejfdid nota 
For still their chief expectations wei^e cqnfined tq 
^ ho^i^r and advantage that would accrue tQ 
tjb^Enselves^ without atteading to any pbligatiqii 
t^wcmld be under tQ pronic^ the good of others. 
Whatever was meant by this kingdom, in the ho- 
noura ofwfaichtbey weie to partake, he new gave 
them any infonnation concerning the time of iti 
cofnmencement. Nay, he expressly told tiietf 
that this was not known even to himself. After his 
resurrection he professed the same ignorance, and, 
repressing their curiosity on that subject, hie said 
'^ it was not icH* them to know the times and seasons 
^* wMch God had reserved to himself. Acts I. 9. 

Reflection, however, on the death of their master, 
on his resurrection and ascension, withouthis hav- 
ing given them any promise of his speedy return, 
ai)d the ^qUection of the persecution^ to wliicb 
he had constantly appriapd them they would be ex- 
posed, as that '^ diey would be hated of all men for 
«< his name's sak^ and that they whq should kiljt 
^^ tfaeniL ^ui4 thiin)^ tliey did Qod service,'' could 
not fell tp s^ttis^ ^in tl^at they had nothing of adr 
yantag^ to look for in this Ijfe ; (^ld th^refoi^e diat 
•ihe Ui^^miY^ch tie h^ promisp^ then^»^cl pf 

D5. the 
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the e^rkihify ot whidii they entertakied-no doubt, 
must be in another ^fter death. \ Arid when^ after 
this, they found themselves impowered to work 
liailracles as Jesus had done, in confinnation of his 
doctrine, they, naturally tiip.id as th^y had been be- 
fore, assumed the courage of the andentpmphets^ 
xio^ore overawed by men in po^fetr than they or 
U^tr.m^ter had boeuy and makinglight of, nay glo- 
{jring in, all Ae sufferings to which they were exr. 

pppedi. ' ' 

This natural effect of their new situation, and 
new and more enlarged views, astonished their ad« 
yersaries, who wondered how men in some of the 
lower classes of life, without fortune or education; 
should appear so fe^less ; and, without respecting 
any human authority, despising their threats^ and 
dieir punishments, boldly preach what they thought 
themselves authorized by God to do, though in 
the most peremptory manner forbidden by thfem. 

From this time, also, so for were they from envy- 
ing. one anoth^, or contencfing, as they had done 
before, about the chief places in their master's king- ' 
dom ; having now no distinct idea oPany difierencc 
that would be nlade among them hereafter, they 
considered one another as brethren, standing in the 
same relation to their eonunon master ; and being 

equally 
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equally exposedto persecution on that aceount, their 
attacbmetit to one another was such as the worid 
had never 8een\ before. Hemembering at the same 
time the great stress that their master had laid od 
brathkrfy lave^ and the mutual kind offices -ftat 
flowed linom it ; and consid<bing all the things of 
this world as wholly insignificant in compari&oh 
with their glorious expectations in another, many 
of thfem made no difficulty^ in the first ardour ih- 
spired by their' situation, of giving up all their 
worldly property to those of their brethren who 

stood in need of it, in sure expectation of receiving 

their reward in heaven. 

■ •.,.'..'•. ■ .. . ■ ' , 

This most remarkable and sudden, and jet per-, 
manent, change in the temper and disposition of 
the apostles, and other primitive christians^ fur- 
nishes no^considerable. evidence of the truth pf 
chriiitianity, as it implies the fkllest possible con- 
viction in their minds of the.trutliof the great fect^ 
on w^chit depends ; the&cts which immediately 
preceded this cjbang^^ and must have been the pro* 
per cause of it, and they were certainly tb« best 
judges in the case.^ If they had not aU known, to the 
greatestcertamty, that Jesus, was actually risen fton* 
the dead, and.s^scended in|o heaved, and thattibe 

powers 






p(>lfpm with ^hidt hclj^^nff^d^yff^^ tFWffy 
|bie4 to them^ they must |uiye I^eep the sg^eii^iei^ 
#i^tthey wiere before, acting uppii fte ^?in»€|HinaU 
j^j apd ia the same xnaimar, €!y>eci^y ^^ tt^y 
)verefi<;>t veiyyoofigmeo, andso^ique of d^em pret^ 
^ ^vanced in life* Cons^quei^ly, th(4^. wofl^y 
jtipbijiQn, and their envy iuad je^Q^sy pf pap^ ptherj 
|]f)iist have been the same that it had been bpfoce* 

Whereas now we finileyery thing erf this l^i^ ^H^ 
phaqged, and thisi^hange was npt nion^eRtaiy, b»t 

. continued through Ufe with them all. The low 
pai^ons 9nd narrow views, ai^d tji^eir consequent 
envy and jealousy, never returned, but th^y coij?. 
tinned to the latest period of life what they ^pear 
to have been presentiy ajfterthe remarkable events 

. above mentioned. 

That such men as tficy evidently w^«, and espc- 
aially in the middle and lower classes of life, un- 

ieiffned, and $6 many of them, sAiould concur in any 
imposture, and one so suddenly formed as Aeir^ 
ioiu^ have been, whatever had been its object ^ cannot 
he supposed, and much less an object that had no- 
tlung m it tliat mankind ifi genend value in thi6 life; 
and especially that they sl^ould all act in such pe^r> 
Ibot hannony so long. That not oue of them dhoul(f^ 
lb^^ iH^ bur fht ftar erf dleath, or the hc^ of 

reward^ 
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If stKHild have made vatf discov^tbthe 
pttfjudiG^ of their fottnier associates, and tliat none 
of their eneitiiesy sagtoious and inveterate as many, of 
thetii w^le> lihould have been able to detect tfaeu* 
imposture, adds infinitely totheimprobabilitjofitft 
being one. 

When dvese new and great views first (^nedl 
tiponihecjonveitstochristianity, when they sawtheir 
taubt td be that of Gfod, by the evidence of the mi 
racks which supported it, and they were themselves 

ft 

octasion^Iy under supernatural influence, this exr 
traotdiiiary fervour, and the effects of it, especially 
inactsofbeneficence to their brethren, was natural- 
But as first impressions are always the warmest, 
this zeal would in a course of time as naturally a- 
bate, ei^cis^ly las miracles became less fi«juent, 
and their intercourse with the world would gradu- 
ally tend to produce the same attenti<3n to the things 
of this wcd-ld 'by which other perstms w^e influ- 
•noedi 

in thii^ Situation maliy of them would require to' 

be reminded of their great vie\v8 and expectations 

in^mbther worid, by wliichthey had at first been so-. 

Ihudi impressed, and to be exhcM-tdd to the virtue^ 

to wWch they lead. Accordingly, the aposdes, 

seeing 
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s^ing^ doul^ this un&vonrable rinfluence, and 

twnije'pf.the. tendeney and progress of it^ do not 
la^ ifl their ejHsdes to warn them, on the subject ; 
a(id;tlus they do with a distinctness and enei^ of 
whkk we findno.escdmple before their time. 
And as we at tliis distance from the time of the 

9 

first propagation of Qhiistianity, who receive all our 
impressions of it from reading and meditation, and 
especially as we live in a season ctf rest fix>m all per- 
secution (a situation which has its disadvantages as 
ivell as its advantages) are naturally les§ under in- 
fluences of its prineiplesy and more exposed to 
those of the world at lai^, it may be useful to col- 
lepty and particularly attend to^ all that the apostles 
have urged on this most interesting of all subjects ; 
that we may see the firmness of t]^ir &ith in the 
great doctrine of a resurrection and a future state ^ 
and the influence which they evidently thou^t it 
ought to have on men's sentiments and conduct. 

It will also be pleasing, as well as usefiil, to ob* 
sierve the difterence which these views n^^d^. in the 
state of their own minds. What a wonderful 
^ange %vas produced in them after the death and 
resurrection of thefr ulster, so that they were np 
longer the same W)^m, ^ ,..;,/, ,. 

I 
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I^h^ begin ^hh the epistle of Peter, the cUief 
of the apostles; but> who had^ BQ:4pubt, hfitn as 
much under liie influence of wofldly audition as 
^y of thetn, as may be suspected from bis jobserv- 
ing (Mark XVI. 28.) tlmt '' they had forsaken all" 
tpTpUow JesUs, and desiiing to know what they should 
receive as a compensation fer the sacrifice, at that 
tone, no doubt, expecting it in this life. What 
were his views- and expectations afterwards, and 
to the close of a Idng.life, we shall now sec. At 
the sameti^e we cannot fail to perceive a peculiar 

dignitjT and enei^ in the. language of this apostle, 
worthy of the chief of them. The faith of Paul 
was equally strongs and led him to. act with the 
^ same disinterestedness and courage, and it is proba- 
ble that he w^t through more labour, and in the 
course of his preaclung suffered more ; but liis 
language on the same subject has not quite the 

same dignity, and force. 
With what confidence and exultation does this 

apostle speak of the sure hope of christians in ano- 
ther world, and how justly, and forcibly, does he 
urge it as a motive to bear with patience and cheer- 
fuhiess all the persecution to which they were 
exposed, iii the following passages of hte epistles. 

^ Blesse3 be the God ajjd fether of our Lord Je- 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ - .■-•... 

<< sus 
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^ SOS diiist, Vfhoj According to his abundant mcr* 
« cy, has begotten us again to Alirety hope, by the* 
*^ resurrecticm of Jc^us Christ fix^m die dead^ to an 
♦^ inheritance incorruptible, andundefiled, and flat 
^* bdeth not away, reserved in heaven, for you wha 
" are kept by the power of God tlux>ugh feith untc^ 
** salvation, ready to be revealed in the last time; 
** wherem ye greatly rejoice, though now, for a 
^^ season, ye be in heaviness through manifold 
^< temptation^; that die trid of your fkith (being 
" much more precious than of gdid which {^sh^' 
^^ es) may be found iinto pr^se, and hdiiOUt> &ild> 
<* gldry, at the appearance of lesud Christ; wliom 
" having not seen ye love, in wbom though hdW y* 
" See him not, jret believing ye rejoice with joy uft- 
" speakable and full of gloxy, Heceivmg the end of 
** your feith, even the salvaticm id Jrour souls,** 
1 Pet. L 3. &c. 

" Beloved, think it not straiige ccwcemkg tfce 
" fiery trial whichis to try you, as if sk>me strange 
^^ thing happened uiitd you, but rejoice, in as much 
" as ye are partakers of Christ's sutferings ; that 
" when his gloiy shall be itfyeafedi ye may be glad' 

** with exceeding joy. If ye be reproached f(Mr 
" the name of Christ happy are ye, for ^e Spint <^ 
" Glory and of God Mtteth fipon you. On their 

part 
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f » % • 

*^ part he is evil spoken of, but on your part he is 
** glorified.'' 

*^ If any man suffer as a christian let him not be 
" ashamed, but let him glorify God on this behalf. 
** Wherefore let him that suffers according to the 
** will of God commit the keeping dF his soul unto 
" him iu well doing, as unto a faithful creator." 

1 Pet. IV. 12. &c. 

" Give diligence to make your calling and elec- 
**tion sure. For if ye do these things ye shall ne- 
* * vcr fail ; for so an entrance shall be administered 

*"* to you abundantly into the everlasting kingdom 
** of dur Lord aiid Saviour Jesus Christ." 2 Pet. 
I. 10. 

% 

" The Grod of alf grace, who has called us to his 
*^* etenial glory by Christ Jesus, after ye have ^uffer- 
" cd a while, make you perfect, stablish, strength- 

" en; setMe you." 1 Pet. V. 10. 

. . . ■ » 

"Wlien Ae chief shepherd shall appear, ye 

• ■ ■ 

^'^ shall receive a crown of gloiy that fadeth not a- 
*' way." 1 Pet. V.4. 

"Wherefore, gird up the loins of your mind, be 
** sober, and hope to the end, for the grace that is to 

9 

*' be Brought to you at the revelation of Jesus 
"Christ." jPetl. 15. 

E. Well 
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Well then might he say, " If ye sufFer for righte-* 
** ousness sake happy are ye. Be not afrdd of their 
" terror, neither be troubled-'* 1 Pet. III. 14. 

With what noble raagnanimity does this apostle 
contemplate the dissolution of the present state of 
things, and the commencement of the glcrious one 
that is to follow it, adopting the language of the an- 
tient prophets in describing great revolutions in the 

w^orld. 

" Seeing that all these things shall be dlis^ved^ 
" what manner of persons ought we to be in all holy 
** eonversation and godliness ; looking for, and 
" hasting unto, the coming of the day of God, 
" wherein the heavens being on fire shall be dis- 
" solved, and the elements melt with fervent heat. 
" Nevertheless, we, according to his promise, look 
** for new heavens, and a new earth, wherein dwel- 
" leth righteousness. Wherefore, beloved, seeing 
* *' ye look for such things, be diligent, that je may 

^^ be found of him without spot and blameless.*' 2 
"Pet. III. 11. &c. 

The consideration of the time when this great and 
happy event is to take place gave him no concern, 
since he depended upon the certainty of it ; and 
when we arc dead the time of the resurrection wiU 

be 
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be a matter of perfect indifference to all of us. 
For whatever be the time of our death, that of the 
resurrection will appear to us to be contiguous to it. 
And the reason for the seeming delay, am! of the 
uncertainty with respect to the time of the resurrec- 
tion and future judgment, are very rationally and 
satisfactorily given by him, on the principle of this 
being a state of trial and discipline, in which it be- 
hoves us to be in continual expectation and prepa- ' 
ration for an event so infinitely momentous.. 

" There will come in the last days scoffers, walk- 
** ing after tlieir own lusts, and saying Where is the 
** promise of his coming ; for since the fathers fell 
*' asleep all things continue as diey were from tlie 
*^ beginning of the creation. But, beloved, be not 
" ignorant of this one thing, that one day is with the 
" Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
" as one day. The Lord is not slack concerning 
" his promise, but is long suffering to us ward, not 
willing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance. '^ 2 Pet. III. 3. &c. 
Such is the animating and consoling language of 
this great apostle, addressed to his fellow christians, 
Aen in a state of persecution, which left theni no 
prospect of peace or comfort in this life. And, 

.E2. surclv 
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surely, it must have been effectual to answer its pur-^ 
pose* The writings of this apostle are such as we 
may quote^s authority for the truth of this great 
doctrine of, another life, as he received it from Je- 
sus, and it was confirmed by miracles wrought by 
himself, as well as by . lus brother apostles, who. 
were endued with the same powers of which they 
had been witnesses in their common master* 

The apostle John was one of the two brothers Acr 
sons of Ziibedee, whose eager ambition led them o- 

penly to solicit the mctet distinguished honours in 
the kingdom of their master, though at the evident 
risk of giving the greatest offence to the rest of the 
twelve, all whose pretensions must have been near* 
ly as good as theirs. But how changed do we find 
him at the time of writing his epistles. Here we 
are fer from perceiving any marks of worldly ambi- 
tion. On the contrary ^ no mancould appear to be 
more weaned from any attachment to this world', 
or more desirous to wean others from it, " Love 
*' not the world," says this heavenly-minded apos- 
tle, " nor the things that are in the world. If any 

" man love the world, the love of the father is not in 
" him. For all that is in the world, the lust of the 
" flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life. 
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^* is not of the Father,- but is of the world ; and th ^ 
^^ world passes away, and the lust thereof, but he 
^*that doth the will of God abideth for ever/^ 
X John IL 15. &c. 

Such is the change that new views and principl e< 
can make in men. It is not now any thing in thii 
life, which is so uncertain, but that eternal life^ 
promised by Jesus, that is the object of his pursuit ; 
and tins he thus earnestly recommends to others* 
^* This,'*5ayshe, 1 John II, 25^, " is the promise 
** which he has promised us, even eternal life. This 
** is the record that God has given us; eternal 
** life and this life is in his son. These things I. 
^* have written unto you that ye may believe on 
^* the nanie of the son of God, and that ye ma^ 
^^ know that ye have eternal life." 1 John VI . 1, &:c. 

With what joyful expectation does he now look 

forward to the return of his master in his glory and 
kingdom* "Beloved, now are we the sons of God, 
** and it does not yet appear what we shall be, but 
** we know that when \c shall appear we shall be 
** like him, for we shall see him as he is. III. 2, And 
** w€, littk children, abide in him, that when he 
** shall appear we may have confidence, and not be 
f^ ashamed before him at his coming," II. 28. 
"* ^ E3- In 
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In the book of Revelation, interpreting this glo- 
r\% he says Ch. I. 7. *^ Behold he cometh in the 
*' clouds, and every eye shall see him, and they also 
•'who pierced him, and all the kindreds of the 
^' earth, shall wail because of him ;" meaning, no 
doubt, his enemies, and by no means his friends, 
to whom it will be a season of the greatest joy alid 
triumph. There, as Jesus said before, John XVI. 
22, ''their sorrow will be turned into joy. Now 
*' ye are in sorrow, but I will see you again, and 
" your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man 
*' taketh from you." Then the glory which his 
father gave to him he will give to ihem, XVII. 22, 

Janies, the other ambitious brother, was the first 
of the apostles who died a mart}T to cliristianity, 
being beheaded by Herod Agrippa, fourteen years 
after the death of Christ ; so that there cannot be 
a doubt but that he had abandoned all views to ad- 
vancement in this world, as well as the rest of the 
apostles. Though this James diled the first of all 
the apostles, his brotlier John long survived them 
all. For he lived some time'after his banishment to 
the isle of Patmos in the reign of Domitian, which 

was probably in A. D. 94. From the fate of James 
the rest of the apostles might see what they had to 

r 

expect 
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expect in this life ; and yet it is evident that it did 
not operate as a discouragement to them. They 
all perished in the same persecuted cause, and most 
of them probably with no better treatment than he 
met with. 

The other apostles of whom we liave any writing 
left, viz. James and Jude, the former called the 
brother ofjesus^ being either his natural brother of 
the same parents, or some near relation, breathes 
the same exalted spirit with Peter and John, ^am. 
estly exhorting his brethren to bear vrfth patience 
and fortitude all the sufferings of this life, in the 
joyfuj expectation of receiving an abundant recom-, 
pence in another. 

" My bretiiren,'* he says, Ch. V. 7. " count it 
** all joy when ye fell into divers temptations, or ra^ 
** ther trials," and again (I. 2.) " Blessed is Ae 
** man that endureth temptation, for when he is tri- 
" ed he shall receive the crowii of life which the 
" Lord has promised to them fliat love him. V. 
** 12. Be patient brethren unto the coming of the 
^* Lord. Behold the husbandman waiteth for the 
** precious fruit of the earth, and has long patience 
** for it, until he receive the early and latter rains. 
** Beye also patient, establish your hearts ; for the 
^ cpming of the Lord draweth nigh," V. 7. 

E 4, lude. 
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Jude, to the same purpose, says, V 21. "Kecg 
'* 3'ourselves in the love of God, looking for the 
" coming of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal 
" glor}s" and he concludes his short epistle in ^e 
following animating manner. " Now to hipi who 
" is able to l^eep you froin faUing, and to present 
" you faultless before the presence pf his glory,' 
** with exceeding joy, to the only wisp God our sa- 
" viour be glory and majesty, dominion, and pow- 
** er, botli now and forever." 

Except Matthew, the author of the Gospel 
wliich bears his name, no other of the tw^elve apos- 
ties were writers. They were not ambitious, nor- 
indeed were those whose writings we have at all am- 
bitious, to be known totheworld, andto becelebrat- 
ed, assuch. They only wrote what theircirciimstan. 
ces,and those oftheir disciples, required ; beingcon- 
tent to wait for every honourable distinction till the 
return oftheir common master. We cannot, how- 
ever, doubt but that their disciples, being, where-* 
ever they were, inthe same circumstances with those 
to whom the epistles of the other apostles were ad- 
dressed, diey exhorted them on the same princi- 
ples, referring them to that great day when the 
wicked, will receive a due punishment, and the 

righteous 
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righteous an ample reward, and teacliing tlicm, aa 
the other apostles did, not to place their affections 
^n any thing in this world, or to be disturbed at 
any sufferings to which they should be exposed 
^ here ; since they could pnly be for a time, and 
would bear no sensible proportion to the advan* 
tage they would derive froni bearing then! as be- 
came christians, that is with patience, fortitude, 
and with meekness, and without any ill will to 
their persecutors ; and at the s^me time contribut- 
ing every thing in their power to lessen the suffer- 
ings of their brediren. 

How different is tlus disposition from tliat wliich 
is admired by the world at large, but how superior 
is it in tlie eye of reason, as it implies a greater com- 
mand of temper, less governed by things present, 
and arising from a more extensive and enlarged 
view of things, the only proper evidence of our 
advance in intellectual above sensual life. 

With tliis we, as well as all other animals; neces- 
sarily begin our career of existence, andtlic brutes 
never in general get much beyond it ; but experi- 
ence and observation lead men to extend their views, 
to reflect upon tlie past, and look fonvard to the fii- 
ture ; and in this progress wc pass from selfishness 

E 5, to 
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to benevolence, and from the contemplation of na- 
ture to ihc v^ieration and love of the great author 
of nature, both in doing ancj suffering, without any 
regard to what may be the consequence in this life, 
assured that by such sentiments, andjsuch conduct, 
we shall not finally be any losers ; but that when 
we shall have done the will of God, and have seen 
his goodness here below, an abundant entrance will 
in due time be administered to us in his^ everlasting 
kingdom and glory. 
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ON 

The change which took place in th» 
character of the apostles af- 
ter the resurrection of 

JESUS CHRIST. 

[PART IL] 

jlnd when they saw the boldness of Peter and John^ 
and perceived that they were unlearned and igno- 
rant men J they marvelled j and they took knowledge 

of them that they had been with Jesus. 

Acts IV. 13^ 

__^^^^^* jib * * ^^ • * ^fc • il^^i^iw— • 

AN the preceding discourse we considered the vc- 
ry remarkable change in the views and character of 
the twelve original apostles in general, and especi- 
ally of those whose epbdes furnish the proper evi- 
dence of it, viz. those of Peter, James, John, and 
Jude, We have seen that from being men of 
worldly ambition, expecting honours and rewards 
under the Messiah in this world, they suddenly a- 
bandoned every prospect of the kind looking to 
nothing but a reward in heaven ; and that in the 

firm belief and expectation of this^ they bore them- 
selves, 
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selves, and exhorted others to bear, all the suffer- 
ings to wliich for the profession of Christianity they 
could be exposed. 

The clearness and energy with which they ex-r 
press them$elve5 on this subject is most interesting 
and animating, and deserves as much attention in 

4 

our days of peace as in theirs of persecutim. For 

if their situation required motives to patience and 
Sbrtitude, ours requires constant admonition, lest 
the cares of this world should wholly exclude, as 
they naturally tend to do, all consideration of ano- 
ther* I shall, therefcn^, proceed to give as parti- 
cular an account of the sentiments and exhortations 

of the apostle Paul <m this^ subject as I did of those 
of the other apostles* 

The qbange in the conduct, though nsot perhaps 
in the character, of Paul was as grea,t, aiid as sudr 
deni as that in the other apostles. Since fix>m be^ 
ing amost violent persecutor of Christianity, he not 
only becaniQ a christian himself, but a most activd 
axKl successful propagator of Christianity, especially 

in counities distant from Judea ; ^id he seems to 
have gone through more hardships, and to have 
sufiered more persecution of various kinds, on that 
accoimty during the course of a lorg life, than any 

other 
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Other of the aposttes ; and at last, according to ec* 
clesiastigal history, he suffered martjrrdom at 
Rome. 

Of the worldly ambition of Paul we have no 
other evidence than the indirect one, which arises 
from his entering into the views of the leading men 

m 

of his nation, and being the most active instrument 
they could employ ; from wluch he would^^ no 
doubt, expect such rewards as men in power usu- 
ally bestovr ; though at the same time his chief mo- 
tive might be a genuine zeal for his religion, of the 
divine authority of which he enjtertained no doubt, 
and to which he thought the principles of christiam- 
ty were hostile. He therefore befieved it to be a 
duty which he owed to God and his religion, as 
well as to his earthly superiors, to do every thing in 
his power to suppress it. In other respects his ge- 
neral moral character was as unimpeachable as that 
of the other apostles. They were alike men of pi- 
ty, integrity, and sobriety, though misled by the 
prejudices of their countrymen, who all expected a 
temporal prince in their Messiah, and therefore 
looked for such honours and emoluments as tempo- 
ral princes have it in their power to bestow. 

Thinking, as I have observed, that we in this' 

age 
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age stand in as much need of admonition and ex- 
hortation concerning our interest in a future world 
as the primitive christians, I shall lay before you 
wliat the apostle Paul advanced on this subject, and 
we shall see it to be no less explicit and animating, 
and furnishing more infomiation with respect to it 
than we find in the writings of the other apostles. 
In zeal and courage Paul yielded to no man, he 
derived his knowledge fi-om the same source, viz. 
fi-om Jesus in person, and his vmtings tend in an 
eminent degree to inspire the sentiments which he 
entertained himself. As the passages in the virit- 
ings of this apostle relating to a future stafe aire 
numerous, I shall recite them in the* order of time 
in which they were written, beginning with the e- 
pistles to the Thessalonians, which were the first. 
In Thessalonica Paul preached but a short time, 
jprobably not more than three weeks,^ Acts XVII. 
1. &c. and so ill was he received there by the un- 
believing Jews, who represented him and his com- 
panions as men who turned the world upside down^ 
that he was persuaded to leave the place by night. 
The shortness of the time, therefore, would not ad- 
mit of the converts there being fully instructed in 
all the principles of the new religion ^ and happily 
for us they had so fer misunderstood what he had 

taught 
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taught them concerning the resurrectioft, that he 
found it necessary to eitplain himself further on 
the subject, in an epistle which he wrote, to them as 
soon as he reached Athens ; since by this means we 
are acquainted with some circumstances concern- 
ing it which we could not learn from any other of 
the books of scripture. 

It was a custom with the heathens to make loud 
lamentations over their dead, which, if they had 
any value for them while they lived, was natural, as 
they had no expectation of seeing them any more. 
This custom Paul thought unbecoming christians, 
and therefore he says (I Thess. IV, 13.) "I would 
" not have you be ignorant, brethren, concerning 
•* them that sleep, that we sorrow not as others 
" who have no hope. For if we believe that Jesus 
" died and rose again, even so they also who sleep 
** in Jesus will God bring with him. For this we 
" say unto you by the word of the Lord, tliat we 
" who are alive and remain unto the coming of the 

" Lord shall not prevent" (or rather shall not have 
any advantage over) " them that are asleep. For 
** the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with 
*^ a shout, widi the voice of the archangel, and the 
" trump of God, and the dead in Chi^ist shall nse 

" first; 
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" first. Then we who are alive and remain shall 
■ ** be caught up together with them in the clouds, 
"to meet the Lord in the air, and ss sihall we ever 
^* be with the Lord. Wherefore comfort orie a- 
f* nother with these words.'' 

This was, indeed, a source of consolation abun- 
dantly sufficient for the purpose, and peculiar to 
them as christians ; so that they had no occasion to 
lament the death of their christian fiiehds as the hea- 
thens did theirs*, since they might depend upon 
feeing them again after the resurrection, and in 
circumstances far more advantageous than any they 
iad known here* 

It appearing that these christians at Thessalonica 
were StUl under some misapprehension about the 
doctrine of the resurrection, and esjpecialljr about 
liie time of it, conceiving it to be much nearer than 
it was, the apostle saw reason to address to them a- 
nother epistle, not long after writing the first, and 
to correct the mistake they were under he says (2 
Thess. 11. 1. &c.) " Now we beseech you, bre- 
" thren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
" and by our gathering together unto him, that ye 
" be not soon shaken in mind, nor be troubled, as 
* ' that the day of Christ is at hand. Let no man de- 

*' ceive 
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ceivc you by any means. For that day shall not 
come unless there be a falling away first.'' He 
fen proceeds to point out to them aa antichristian 

power that was to arise in die church before the 
coming of Christ, fiDm which they might gather 
that this great event could not be so near as they had 
imagined. . 

As tiliis christian church at Thessalonica was 
Soon exposed to much persecution, tlie apostie en- 
courages ih6 members of it to bear their sufferings 
ivith patience and fortitude, fi-om the consideration 
of the abundant recompence that would be made to 
them at.the coming of Christ, which would be as 
^beadful to theit enemies, as it would be joyful 
to them. ... 

-•■'^ Weal^ bound" he says, "to thank Godal- 
^* ways for ymi, bre<lfl>en, as it k meet, because your 
♦f ; feith gnoweth exceedingly, and the charity of e ve- 
" ry one of you all towards fech other dboundeth ; 
" sothat we oursclyes'glQiy in you in tiie churches 
*.^ of God for your patience and faith in all your per- 
^Vsecutions and tribulations that ye endure : which 
"i§ a manifest token of the righteous judgment 
*i of God, that y^'Hiay be accounted worthy of die 

^ kw^;dain^f God for which ye 4so suffer. Seeing 

F, ."it 
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' it is a righteous thing with God to recompenee 
' tribulation to them that trouble you. And to 
' you who are troubled rest with us ; when th? 
' Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with 
' his mighty angels, inflaming fire, takii^ ven- 

* geance on them that know not God, and that 6- 

* bey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ: who 
' shall be punished with everlasting destruction 
' from the presence of the Lord, and from the glo- 

* ry of his power, when he shall come to be glori. 

* fied in his saints, and to be admired in all them 

* that believe.*^ 

With great reason did the aposde exhort these 
christians ( 1 Thess. IIL 3. ) notto be moved by their 
affliction. " You yourselves," says he, " know 
** that we are appointed thereunto. For verily 
" when wc were with you, we told you before, that 
** we should suflfer tribulaticm, even as it came ixi 
" pass, and ye know.** 

If it was happy for us that the Thessalonian chris- 
tians mistook the meaning of the apostle with re- 
spect to the resurrecticai, it is more so Aat those at 
Corinth perverted it by a false philosophy ; because 
we derive more advantage from the. conceit of the 
latter, than fix)m the ignorance of the former, as it 

gave 
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g^v6 occasion to the apostle to explain himself still 
more fully on the subject in his episdc to them. 
For in this he leaves little that we could reasonably 
wish to know concerning it. 

\ Thfe christians at Corinth misledby the principles 
of the Greek philosophy, were disposed to treat the 
doctrine of a resurrection with contempt, as a most 
improbable thing, as it also appeared to the Gnos- 
tic christians, and imagined that the apostle in an- 
nouncing it must have had some other than a literal 
meaning. They held mattery and tlie body which 
is composed of it, in great contempt, and thought 
it a happy circumstance for the immaterial soul to 
be delivered fix>m it by death, so far were they from 
wishing for a reunion with it at the resurrection. 
But the aposile, who, with the Jews, expected no fu- 
ture life but in the supposition of a prefer resurrec- 
tion, paid no attention to this Grecian philosophy ; 
and therefore he considered the disbelief of the re- 
8Urrecti(Hi to be the same thing with the disbelief 
of a future state altogether ; saying ( 1 Cor. XV. 
17.) " If Christ be notraised, your faith is vain, ye 
are yet in your sins. *' For he justly observed that, 
tfthere beno general resurrection, there areno;par- 
ticular ones, n^t even that of Christ, whereas there 
:• F 2. was 
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Was the most direct and abundant evidence of the 
reality of his resurrection, which is the assurance 
ofours. 

On this account he particularly enumerates most 
of the appearances of Jesus after he was raised torn 
th6 dead, and especially hi& appearing to more than 
£ve hundred of his disciples at one time, most of 
whom were then living, and could attest it. But 
the resurrection of Jesus is a pledge of ours. Con-, 
fiequently, the apostle calls him (v. 20.) the first 
fruits of them that sleep ; the great harvesty to which 
he alludes by the mention of the first fruitSy being 
the resurrection of all his followers. It has pleased 
God, he observe, that " as by man came death,, 
^ * so by m^i also comes the resurrection of the dead, 
" and tliat as in Adam all die, so hi Qwiat shall alj 
" be made alive..** And as all power is to be put 
into the hands of Christ, and all his enemies are to 
be subdued by him, the last of them is death. 

After this he proceeds to answer several objecti- 
ons that we^ made to the doctrine of the resurrecti- 
on, especially with respect to the kind of body, with 
which men will rise ; and he observes that as eve- 
ry kind of corn that men sow and reap is renewed 
after being buried m the ground, it will be tJie same 

with 
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with men, but with this advantage,4liat our future 
bodies will not be like the present ones, liable to 
corruption, disease and death , for that with respect 
to it they may be called spiritual^ like the glorified 
body of Jesus. 

The same advantageous change he obser\'es will 
take place in those who shall be alive at the coming 
of Christ, " We shall not all sleep, but we shall 
" all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of 
" an eye, at iheiast trump. For the trumpet shall 
*^ sound, and the dead shall be rtiised incorruptible^. 
** and we^airbe changed. For this corruptible 
*^ niust put on incorruption, and this mortal must 
** put on immort^ty/' After this, in the language 
of tnumph, he adds, referring to a passage in Isaiah, 
*' O death where is thy sting, O grave where is thy 
** victory. Thanks be to God who gives qs th§ 
*^ victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.'' 

On this glorious doctrine he immediately 
grounds this natural exhortation. </ Therefore my 
" beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, immoveable^ 
** always, abounding in the work of the Lord, for- 
^ asmuch as ye know that your labour sliall not be 
*^ in vain in the Lord.'' Indeed there cannot be 
any more powerful motive to the dilig-ent practice 

F3, of 
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dFour duty J and a steady perseverance in it. 

This was the great encouragement and support 
to Paul himself under all the trials that he under- 
went in the propagation of the gospel, as we see in 
this epistle. "If" he says, v. 32, ** after the manner 
"of men I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, 
*^ what advantage have we if the dead rise not. Let 

"us eat and drink for to-morrow we die.'* 

In his second episde he has recourse to the same 
Climating prospect as that which supported him 
under all his tribulations. "2 Cor. IV. 8. We are 
" troubled on every side'* he says " but not distres- 
" sed. We are perplexed, but not in despair ; per- 
" secuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, but not de- 
" stroyed ; always bearing about in the body the dy- 
ing of tlie Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus 
might be manifested in our body. For we who live 
" are always delivered unto death for Jesus sake, 
" that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest 
"in our mcrta' £esh." ib. 16. "For this 
" cause we faint not ; for though our outer man 
*' perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by 
" day. For our light affliction, which is but for a 
" moment, worketh for us a fai' more exceeding 
" and ttenai weight of glory ; while we look not 

"at 
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at the things which are seen, but at the thixigs 
*^ which are not seen. For the filings which are seen 
^* are temporal ; but the things which are not seen 
*f are eternal/* " For we know that if our earthly 
*^ house of this our tabernacle be dissolved, 
^ we have a building of God, a house not 
*^ made with hands, eternal in the heavens," 
V. !• &c. 

There is a peculiar energy in all the epistles that 
Paiil wrote from Rome, where he was two years a 
prisoner, expecting his conden^nation or acquittal at 
the tribunal of the emperor, to whom he hatd appeal* 
ed from his perjiidiced judges In Jud^a, Then 
too he was fer advanced in life, and sensible that his 
continuance in it could not be long. In these cir^ 
cumstai>ces lus epistles are like the dying advices of 
an affectionate parent, urgin^ftipcm his children such 
considerations as he then felt would be dfthe most 
hnportarice to them. And a view to a future state 
of rest and reward would naturally be uppermost 
in the mind of one who had laboured and suflFered 
so much as he had done in the cause of christiani- 
ty. Accordingly, wefinddiat a view of this was 
constantly upon his mind, and that he was upon e- 
v<ery occasion directing the views of his fellow 
(Jiiifii^ans to it JF 4. In 



is the f^Hf^t«w»<> ai Fhilippi Paul had found his 
«SEasnM£3 fiends, who, it spears, had been,. 
^aKtkiLhaiiT attentive to him than those in o--- 
The Fhilippiaiis, as wTil as himself^ 
^isii beea exposed to peculiar hardships from their- 
fcst reception of the go^L But haw li^ did he' 
ssikeofall his sufferings, thereby intimating that 
dKv ought to make as litde account of theirs in th^ 
ssLooe cause, when he says, Plul. III. 8. " Yea 
"^ doubtless and I count all things but loss for the 
•" excelltncy of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
""' Lord, for whom I have suffered the loss of all 
" thiogs, and count them but dung that I may win 
*' Christ, that I may know him, and the power of his 
*' resurrection, and the fellowship of his sufierings, 
" being, made conformable unlo his death; if by 
" any means I may attain to the resuiTecti(Mi of the 
" dead" (Pliil. III. 8. &c.) * *Our conversation isin. 
" heaven, from whence also we look for a Saviour, 
" the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change our vile 
" body, that it may be &shioned like unto his glo- 
" rifled body, according to the working whereby he 
" i3 able even to subdue all things unto himself." 
Phil, III. 20. ike. 

•We have no account of Paul ever preaching at 

Colos-i 
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Cdosse^ but by some means or other the gospel ha4 
be€nj[>reached and received rther^i as indeod il ^oon 
v/Bs in all the cities of Asia Minor* To these 
christians the ^post^e now writes ;from Ronie, • an^ 

in his ^qpasde he does not n^ect to remind them of 
their great interest in a future state, as a recom-^ 
pence for^ their good deeds and sufferings in this^ 
** We give thanks to GQdan4.the -Fathei;,Q£ our 
** Lord Jesus Christ, praying always for yo^ sif)co 
*^ we heard of your faith in Christ Jesus, and; the 
*^ love wMch you have for ^1 saints ; for the hope 
** that is laid up for you' in heaven^ whereof ye have 
** heard before in the word of the truth of the gos- 
^' pel/^ CoL I. 3. &c. . 

*f imotJiy Was a fevourite disciple and fellow la- 
bourer with flus apostle, who, after travelling ^fiith 
Mm, as an assistant and ah evangelist, resided ot'E- 
phesus, a city of the greatest note in Asia Minor,* 
and the metropolis of Asia proper* This, there- 
fore, was a station of peculiar importance ; and ac- 
cordingly the apostle, in the epistle which he wrote 

to him from Rome, which is the .second (for the 
first epistle to him was written long before when 
Paul was at Corinth) takes great pains toencou- 
rage and animate him, urging more especially die 

considera- 
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which would entitle him to a gloiious recompence 
^ For I am now ready to be offered, tad the time of 
" my departure is at hand. I have fought the good 
** fight, I have finished my coiirse, I havfe kept the 

** faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a crovm 
" of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
^ judge, shall ^ve me at that day ; and not to me 

** only, but to all them that love his appearing." 
2Tim.rV.6. 

From these weighty considerations he gives Ti^ 
mpthy the most solemn chai^ to a.tfend to Ws du- 
ty as an evangelist^ with a view to this great reward. 
^* I charge thee before God (IV. 1.) and the Lord 
** Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick and the 
** dead at his appearing and his kingdom. Preach 
'^^ the word, be instant in season and out of season, 

** reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long suffering 
** and doctrine." 

Titus was another disciple and fellow labourer 
Tidth Paul, and was by him stationed in the isle of 
Crete. Here likewise he earnestly exhorts to dili- 
gence, reminding him, as he had done Timothy, of 

the hope of eternal life, whichhe says, 1. 2. ^ *God, who 
^' cannot lie, has promised before the worldbegari.*' 

^J The grace of God, has appeared unto all men, 

" teaching 
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<( teaching us that denymg ungodIii>essf and world* 
^^ ly lusts^ we fhould live soberly^ righteously and 
** godly in this present.ivorld; looking for thatbles-s 
^. 9ed hope, and the glorious appearing of the great 
'.tGodand our. .Saviour Jesus Christ,, who gave^ 
*^ himself for us that he mi^t redeein us from all 
iniquity, and purify to liimselfa peculiar people, 
zealous of good works, '^ II. 11. &c., 
The Jewish or Hebrew christians were from the 
first exposed to grievous persecution from their 
bigotted countrymen, and a great proportion of 
them appear to h^ve been m low and distressed cir- 
cumstances, so as to stand in need of the bene&ction 
of the more wealthy Gentile converts. To these 
the aposde holds out the most comfortable pros- 
pects in futurity. " Here,'^ he says, (Heb. XIII, 
14.) " we have no continuing city, but we seek on^ 
to come." And again, XII. 28. " Wherefore 
we receiving a kingdom which cannot be moved, 
let us have grace, whereby we may serve God ac- 
*< ceptably, with reverence arid godly fear.'' 

We see in the language of the £q)ostles, and in 
their sentiments and conduct, wluch corresponded 
with it, the infinite advantage that christians, and even 
unlearned christians had over the most enlightened 

of 
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of the heathens, with respect to the troubles of 
life and tibe fear of death, in consequence of the 
firm belief of the former in the great doctrine of a 
future state, which was not only tx> be the termi- 
nation of all their suiferings^ but, nnder the righ- 
teous moral government of God, a certain means 
of obtaining an abundant Tecompencc for all their 
sufferings in the cause of virtue here, whereas the 
heathens had little knowledge of any moral govern 
ment of God, or of a providence here, and no 
knowledge at all that could be of any practical 
use of a future state. To them all beyond the 
grave was absolute darkness, but to christians it 
is the most re^lendent light.. 

The christian sees the hand of God, of his God 
and &ther, in every diing that befalls him here ; 
and he expects a greater display o£b^s perfecdbnsi 
and more evident and unintemipted itiarks of his 
favour hereafter. These views enable him to consi- 
der all the tr(»iblesof tife as a part of that excellent 
and benercjent (Uscipline which is to pnqpore him 
fiw future hs^iness, a discipline whidi he is taught 
to believe is as necessary to himy as the coxitroul and 
discipline of a child is to his acq^irmg the ^tt)p^ 
aentimwtS'aBfdKsoridoet of ar man ; quafifying him 
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to be happy in himself, and disposed to make o^ 
thers so ; which widiout this controul and disci- 
' pline in die time of childhood and youth, it was 
impossible that he should be. And the near ap* 
proach of death, which at the best cannot but af- 
ford a gloomy pro^ct to a heathen and an unbe- 
liever^ is consequendy regarded by him not as an 
object of alarm, or despondence, but a source of 
joy and triumph; so that when he leaves the 
the world, which he believes to be at the call and 
appointment of him that made him, and sent him 
into it, he can with the apostle sing the triumphant 
song, O death where is thy sting; " O grave where 
is thy victory." Thanks be to God who gives us 
the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The diflference between the moral writings of 
the heathens, and those of the apostles, to the ad- 
vantage of the latter, cannot but appear upon the 
sli^itest attention. As these, besides being supe- 
rior in point of clearness, have^ from the fulness 
of th^ persuasion on the subject, which the hea^ 
thens had not, infinitely more of animaticm ; so 
that the perusal of their writings cannot fail to ex-^ 
cite the same sentiments in others. 
As I have puiposely coofined inys^to the sub- 
ject 
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ject of courage and perseverance, in bearing suf- 
ferings of every kmd^ and even persecutioQ unto 
death, from the prospeci of a future glorious re* 
ward which was wholly unknown to the heathens, 
I shall, now recite a few passages from the epistles 
of Paul, in which mention is made of the suffer* 
ings tQ which he was exposed^ andofhismagnani* 
mity in bearing them^ wUhout ai\y immediate 
view to a future rpward> though no doubt it ^'as 
constantly on jhis mind . 

' At Corinth the christians seem to have been so 
numerous, and respectable, in the time of the a- 
postle, or their fellow citizens so much more civi- 
lized than those of many other places, that they 
were less exposed to persecution than the christi- 
ans in other places ; and they had among them 
some eloquent declaimers, who seem to have de- 
rived pecuniary emolument from their harangues* 
The apostle, therefore, rqiresents their situation 
as enviable with respect to that of other, chuxches, 
and on tlus account he seems to have chosen to 
describe his own situation by way of contrast with 
theirs. " Now," says he, (1 Con 4, 8,) ye are 
** rich, .Ye have reigned as kings without us, 
1* and I would to God that ye did reign, that we 
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^* also m%ht reign with you." And he immedi- 
ately adds the following affecting account of his 
own situation. , 

' "I think that God has' set forth us the ajpostfes 
^* last, as it were appointed to death; for we are 
^* made a spectacle to the worlds and to angels^ 
'* and to men.— Even to this hour we both hun- 
" ger and thirst, and are naked> and are buflfetted, 
"and have no certain dwelling place, and labour, 
^* working with our own hands.. Being ^viled> 
^ we bless ; being persecuted, we su&r it ; being 
'* defamed, we intiwt. We arc miade as the filth 

of the earth and are: the offscourings of all 
« things unto this daj^.^ 1 Cor. IV. 9. &c. 

. Tliis was in his first epistle to this church. In 
die second, which was written not long after it, he 
still reminds them of- his sufferings, to which it ia 
probable they had not been sufficiently attentive- 
^ We would not, brethren^ have you ignorant of 
** our trouble which came to us in Asia, that we 
•* were pressed out of measure, above strengths 
^ so that we despdred even of life. But we had 

** the sentence of death in ourselves, that we should 

• - .... , . 

** not trust in ourselves, but in God wha raises thd 
•* dead ; who deUvered us from so great a death j 

"and 
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^* and doth deliver, in whom we trust that hq will 
•* }*et deliver us.»* S2 Cor. t d. 8cc* 

^^ In oil things approvmg ourselves the min^ 
•* istCTS of God, in much patience^ in alfiictions, in 
^' necessifies, in distresses, in stripes^ in imprison^ 
^^ ments, ia fumulta* in labours, in watchings, iiv 

fasfing^ —1^ by honour and dishonour, by evil 

ttp6tt ^dgdbd t€p6rt:as deceivers, and yet 
true^ ai^ unknown and yet x^^ell known ; as dying 
and beliold we Uve i as diastened and not killed ; 
** as spmnvHil yet^ always rejojicing , as poor } ct 
^^ making, many rich ; as liaving nothing ^d yet 

" possessing all things* *^ 2 Cor» VL 4. &c* As 
acontrast of his situation- with that of the eloquent 
speakers in tins church of Corinth, w1k> seem to 
have been much at tlieir ease^ he gives tlie follow. 
ing affecting account of his labours aiid sufleriiigs. 
2 Cor. XL 23* 8tc. '*Are they ministers of 
^' Christy I am more» In labours more abundant^ 
^^ in stripes above n^easure^ in prisons more fre-* 
" ^ent,in deaths often. Of the Jews five times 
" peceivedl ftwrty stripes save one* Thrice v as t 
** beaten with:Fods> onee was I stoned, thrice I suf- 
*^ fcred shipwreck, a night and a day t have been iu 
' ** the deep. In journeying oilen^ in perik of wa- 
V tors, m periliS^ of fdbbers, in perils bj' my own 

C countiy- 
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*• countn^mcn, in perils in the wilderness, in perils 
" in the sea, in perils am6ng &lse brethren. In 
vvearihess afid pain^lness. in watqhings often, in 
hunger and thirst, in fiistings often, in cold and 
*' nakedness. Besides those thingsr.that are with- 
out, that which cometh upon me daily, the care of 

'* all . the churphes. Who is weak and I am not 
" weak ? who is offended and I bum not ? If I must 
** needs gloiry, I will glory of the things which con- 
** <jem my infirmitie3. The God and Father of 
" our Lord Jesus Christ, who is. blessed for ever- 
" more knowieth that I lie npt. In. Damascus 
'* the governor under Aretas thfc king kept the ci- 

" tv of the Damasc^^witha garrison, desirous to 
•* apprehend me ; lind through a window, in a bas- 

** ket, I was let down by the wall, and escaped his 
**haiids.^» 

In his epistle from Rome, WTitteri in the near 
prospect of death, after enduring, as we have seen, 
such a series of hardship as few men have>ever 
gone through, he thought proper to remind the 
cihurches to which he wrote of what he had suf. 
fered, Aat they might not be surprised, or discou- 
raged, if they met with no better treatment in this 
'^ world than he had met with. 

To the Ephesians he says, Ch. III. 13. " Where. 

fore 
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^ fore I desire that ye faint not at my tribulation 
^* for you, which is your glory ;*• intimating that 
so far firom being discouraged, or ashamed, they 
ought to be proud of tliese proofs of his affection 
for them) and of his zeal in the common cause. 

To the Colossians he says, to the same purpose, 
Ch. I. 24. **I rejoice in my sufferings for you, 

and fill up that which is behind of the afflictions 

of Christ in my flesh, for his body's sake, which 
" is the church." As if a certain portion of suf- 
fering . had been necessarj'' to establish christiaiii- 
ty and as if that of Christ had not been sufficient, 
he took the remainder upon himself. Tlie same 
idea occurs, though not so distincdy,*in his episde 
to Ae Galadans, written long before this. Gal. 
n 20. " I am crucified with Cluist ; nevertheless 
" I live ; yet npt I, b^t Christ livcth in me. Where- 
" fibre let no man trouble mc, for I bear in my 
•* body the marks of the Lord Jesus." VI. 17. 

Xhe chr^ians at Philippi had suffered much. 
Writing to them from Rome, he ' expresses die 
greatest indifference and contempt of all that could 
befalhim. ** In nothing," he says. (Ch. 1.20.) 
" shall I be ashamed, but that with all boldness, 
•' as always, so now also, Christ shall be magnified 

* 

** in my body, whether it be by life or by death. 

G2. ♦'Ihave 
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** I have feamed," he f^iys, (IV. 11.) " in what- 
*' ever st^te Iain, thei^witli to be content, I know 
* ' both how to be abased, and how to abound, E- 
'' very where, and. in all things, I am in$tx»ctie^ 
*' both to be fiill and to be hungry, both to a- 

** bound and to. suffer need. I can dp all thing* 

" tlxroughChii^jt \yho strengthens m^/' 

The general sentiment of die duty of patience 

and forti^ilde under the evils of life mayj^ no doubt, 

.' ■ ■ ■ * ■ 

be found in the VvTiting of ^farcus Antwiinu5» Se^ 

neca, and other heathens ; but the feelings they 
convey are very different, quite feeble and ineffieair 
cious. The heathens could not have the s^mr 
motiws to patience and fortitude. Those of chrls^ 
tians are infiiiitcly n^ore efficacious, and ^r i^orc 
natural J as they are taught to- look beyond them .to 
objects which in simile cases do not iail to enable 
men to bear hardships of any kind, viiz, to a cer- 
tain advantage accruing from them, and to which 
they are necessarj'-. If the christian suffer here, 
especially in the cause of virtue and truth, I19 i& 
taught to expect a certain recompence in aiiiturc 
State* Coi^npared with this, the patience and icH-ti- 
tude of heathens, especi^y in the near view of 
death, cannot be much more than mere obstinacy^ 
arising from the consideration of the necessity of 

bearing 
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bwuing what they cannot avoid ; and therefore of 
ttte foBy of complaining where it cannot answer 
any^gobd iend, 

Li^ the writings of the Stoics on this subject be 
conipared with those of the apostles, and the dif- 
iercnce must be striking. Ift tlie suficrings of 
christians wc see there is a source of joy. Paul 
speaks of n^y/nn^ m tribulation^ but for this the 
Stoic could not have any motive. The apostiea 
did not deny that painful sufferings were evils. 
They acknowledge tliat they were not in them- 
stli^s j^ous ffta gricvousy but they V)orkedoutfor 
them a Jar more exceedingyeveti an eternal weight 
'9f0'^^* .According to the apostles, it is only far 
'(t fifne^ and if need be^ that we are to be in sorrow 

through divers trials^ and tp ihe end pf this time 

I, ^ •". , . . . * 

they were well able to look, and, like tlieir master, 
forme Joy that was set before them^ they endured 
^€ty affliction, and even the pains of death itself. 

Let ufl now hear Marcus Antoqinus on the sub- 
jept of tl^ fear of death, to-wluch he frequendy ad- 
verts in his Meditations^ and from which we^m^y 
infer that itjmis much upon his mind. After enu- 
merating the duties of life, which he says ' ' every 
• ** .man i» under obligation to discharge," he says, 

G3. (11.17.) 
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(II. 17.) /' ^e must expect death with a benevo- 
" lent arid calm mind, as a dissolution of those 
" elements of which every animal consii^ts. And 
*' if nothing uncommon happen to these elements^ 
«* and they be only changed as all elements conti- 
* * nually are, into others, why should we dread 
*^ the event, or be disturbed at that change and dis* 
"solution which is theiot of all. For it is ac-.: 
^' cording to nature, and nothing that is natural is 
** an evil.^' 

How poor is the consolation which this lan- 
guage holds out compared with thiat of the apoB- 

itles, which have now been recited. His reasoning 

• I • ■■■' ■ 

about the indifference with whkJi we shouldregard. 

the duration of life is as unsatifactory ; and indeed 

manifestly absurd, if life be of any vahie. " If any 

** of the gods," he says, (IV. 47.) '* should tell 

" you that yoi; should die either to-morrow, or 

** the day following, you would not be disturbed 

" at it ; unless you were of a very cowardly and 

** abje(?t disposition. The differ^ce between to- 

*' morrow and the day following is indeed a trifle ; 

** but for the same reason you should not make any 

" account of the difference if it should be either to- 

w * ... 

*^ morrow, or a thousand years hence.'* I doubt 

not, 
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not, however, biit tliat if the emperor himself 
had the choice of dying either after one more dav 

of life, or of living, I do not say, a thousand years, 
but to thcf usual time of human life, he v/ould not 
have hesitated to sho\V, bjrhis actual choice of the 
latter, that he thought it w^s not a matter of so 
much' indifference as in his writings he repre- 
sents it, ^ ' 
. How thankful, ' thetr, should we be for tlic gos- 
pel, which gives us such ah unspeakable advan- 
tage over the most enlightened of the heathens wi(I\ 
respect to what must interest all men^^the most, tlie 
troubles of life, ' and the fear of death. Under these 
the heathens could at the best only acquiesce^ as in 
things that were unavoidable ; and being, as An- 
tdninus saysj agreeable to nature, must be the best 
widi respect to the whole systems ; but not for 
trem in particular. Thc}^ liad' nothing to look to 
beyond the business and the troubles of this lile, 
aAd no hope at all after death. And their argu- 
ments for patiently acquiescing under the evils of 
life, Jjhd in the vi^v tif death^ would never have 
any weight with the bulk of mankind, and whate- 
veir they might pretend, could only be affected by 
tlie philosophers themselves. Whatever they 
might teach, or write,; tliey must have^^/Jr like other 

G 4. men 
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jnpn in the same circumstances, having no mom 
expectation of surviving death, or CA^cr seeing any 
betcer state of tilings, than other, men. ^ 

Being then through the goodness of God pos- 
sessed of thii& superior knowledge, thid treasure so 
long hidden from the greatest part of tihe world, 
ihh pearl of great price ^ let us value it in proporti- 
Oil to its real worth, converting this knowledge into 
useful feelings and practice^ by living agreeably 
to the light \\ ith which we are favoured, Other» 
wise, it would have been better for us to have con- 
tinued ignorant heathens, as we should then have 
had less to answer for ; and woe will be to those who 
when this Kghf is come into the tvqrld shew by their 
conduct that t/ie^ loTue darkness better than light 
because their deeds are eviL Tp our christian 
knowledge^ let . us, with the apostle, add all the 
proper virtues of the christian life. These exceed- 
ing great and precious promises are ^ven to us, 
lliat, as the apostle Peter says^ Vie may thereby be^ 
eome partakers of a divine nature % having escaped the 
corruptions that are in the world. Giving all dili- 
genccy as he exhorts, let us add to our faith virtue^ 
and to virtue krfomledge^ to knoroyledge^ temperance^ 
to temper cmce patience^ to patience godliness y to god- 
Jine^f brotherly kindness ^ and to brotherly kindness 

universal 
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universal charity. If these things as he says, be in 
us and abound^ v^e shall nca be unfruitful in t/u 
knowledge of our Lord Je^us Christ. 

Let us then, iny christian brethren, gi'oe di!:- 
gence to mahi our calling and election surcy ; for^ n% 
the same apostle adds, ifive do these things we shall 
never faU; for so on entrance will be administered 
unto us abundantfy into the everlasting kingdom of 
iHtr Lord Jestts Christ* 
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What do ye more than others^ 

Matt/V. 27. 

X HE discourse of our Lord of which these 
\vords make a part was addressed to liis first fol- 
lowers, and especially those who were afterwards 
Apostles J and preaching of the gospel. In it he ex- 
plains what w^as their inx>per character^ their stett«- 
on, and their dutj^; setting them in i|s striking "Sk 
light as possible* J>| says he, are the sah of the 
earthy the light of the worlds and a city set upm^ 
hilt. Tliey were to be the public instructors of 
mankind, embassadors as it were from God, sent 
by him ^ the great purpose of persuading a sinful 
world to abandon their vices, and sinful customs, 
and to devote themselves to a life of virtue, %ith a 
view to ahaj^y immortality. 

Of 
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Of such persons it was justly expected that they 
;should be examples to others, that their li\'es 
might illustrate their doctrine. As they w-crc 

supposed to knoWj2Lnd pretend to more than otliers, 
so it would . be reasonably expected that they 
should do more than others ; and in what respects 

• 

our Lord^S disciples should chiefly endeavour to 
outdo others, he particularly informs them;. and 
the instances that he mentions are indeed most 
worthy of our ambition. Thus to strive who slviU 
carry the generous virtues of* benevolence, forgive- 
ness of injuries, and the desire to live useful lives, 
to the greatest height. 

Tou have heardj says he, t/iat it has heeii sdid, 
thou shalt lome thy neighb^^, and hate thine ene^ 
my; but I say unto you, hoeyditr enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good m them that hate yoit^ 
and pray for them that despitefully use you and 
persecute you. And as an incentive to A virtue so 
seemingly above humanity, he annexes tfais noble* 
motive, that ye may be the children of your father 
^ho is in heaven, V}ho causes the sun to rise on the: 
^il and on thegood^ andmaketh his rain to descend 
m the just and on the tmjufU Pursuing^ the same 
argumcot, he adds. Jar if ye hoe them that loveyoii, 
what reward have ye ; do not even the publicans the 

same? 
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tame; and if y\s ialutey^ur breifief^h Yt/^> w/w^ do 
ye tnore than others^ do not even tkefuMieOfis so ? 

Lastly, by way of conclusion, ne r€j)eatstlic mo- 
tive atx)ve mentionecl, that it rtight make the 
deeper impression upon the minds of bis hearers, 
Be ye therefore perfect, even as your -Father Viho is 
tn ?ieaven is perfect. To act in this maancr with 
ssuch true greatness of mind, and disinterested be, 
ncvokmce, is to act the part that the almighty and 
infinitely benevolent maker of all things continually 
actSjf it is to be as the sons of God, doing the work 
of our heavenly father. Could a nobler principle or 
a nobler cause of action be proposed to mankind or 
could they be enforced by a more jpowcrfiil and \yor* 

j thy motive. To be governed by these principles, 
wd to act in this manner is to approach, as near to 
the sentiments and conduct of Divinity, as is per- 

/ mitted to mortals. 

The words of my text, you may dbsi?rve, ^nd 
in a particular connexion : Oiir Lord is in this 
place eoforceing a g^iieral undistitiig^uishing reg^ird 
to all persons, whatever be their characters or of- 
fices. It is 1^ if he had s^d, " if y oil m^ only 
^* concerned for the welfare oi yam frietids, per- 
♦* sow of th<i same family, nation, religion, and 

" party 
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^f party with yourselves, those whom you usually 
" call brtthren^ where i$ your peculiar excellence ? 
" This is no more than may be expected, and 
^* what is generally iound, iii the narroivest zninds^ 
" It is what ^ven the Publicans, men of whose prin- 
** ciples ancj virtue you entertain tjie lowest opini- 
" on, are not deficient in.'* Such is the meaning of 
the words as they stand in my text ; but in dis- 
coursing fix>m them. I shall take a larger field, and 
'shall Gonsidpn. 

' L Thd suj^mon obljgation to a holy life in- 
buthbenton.^.well instructed christians, such as 

9 

groi^ssedly meet for. thf! purpose of public worship 
in this plftQci ; and' 

Ih Ishall.moi^ panticuhrly address my^If to 
certain desGijj^tionS: of pei^sQiKS,^ such as have en- 
jpyed{bdv^Eit^;ie;s notpos$essed by others, on which 
account stiU; iQQlfe is cxqpectedfrom' them. 

Let it, however, be obseirvedi tbfit though L 

dtiall! s^pe^ .<^ soine p^rscms a« under greater ob* 
ligptk>QS:.thai) oUfi^ to a yirtuoos life and conrer*- 
m6m,j Irdonotr supjpsie that any ^ene whoUy esc- 

cusable if they neglect Aeir duty, though they be 
not sp^u^iahleias.Qdiers: whohore more to answer 
fer. N<^, m^ BrdJirei^ to lisw^ihe gf ft oi-reasm 
wljS to htfiomcd-cap^le of knowmg any tilings 

though 
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though but obscurely, concerning the ftature, per- 
\ fcctions, and providence Of God, is iaufficient to 
l^iay us under indispensible obligations to sierve hini. 
To have a principle of consciencd distinguishing 
right from WTong; applauding us for the one, and 
condemning us for- the other, is to have a proper 
law within us^ .and to which we are obliged by tlie 
frame of our natureis to yidd obedience. If meh 
huvc nothing more than the use of their reason and 
conscience, though in other respeets* they should 
Ke under every possible* disadvantage, it iis justly 
expected of them, the great being who gave theril 
# [those powers expects it of them, that- they should 
I live as becomes radonal and accountable creatureid, 
' as sensible diat they are under a law to themselves, 
and to thrir maker, fix)m whom they may perceive 
that they have some reason to expect to receive a 
recompence according to their works, though they 
caiAiot tell wheni or v>here^ or how. In this si- 
tiiation IS the whole race of mankind, if they halve 
the use of Aeir reason only; We all owe obedi- 
ence to our maker, and are liable to be punished 
if we be not careful to pay it. 
r From this lowest step of duty and obligation, let 
' us now observe how the scale of duty and obliga^ 
tioni and consequently of a capacity £br happiness;* 

rises. 
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rises. Are all who have the use of their reason, 
and the possession of jheir senses, under obligation 
to glorify and serve God their maker, much more 
are all those who to their natural reason have su- 
peradded to them the sujperior light of any revela- 
tion, though ever so obscure and imperfect. Is 
the untutored heathen under obligation to be- 
have with justice and integrity towards men, and 
with revereincc towards the supreme being, of 
whom he knows so little, much more is the Jew, 
the Mahometan, and the Christian^ None of these 
are left to the mere light of nature to teach them a 
knowledge of God and of their duty. They are 
all instructed fix>m above, concerning the perfix:ti. 
ons £Uid providence of God, concerning their du- 
ty here, and their expectations hereafter. All 
these expect a righteous judgment to come. They 
are also informed, and believe, that the God who 
will bf their judge at last intimately inspects their 
conduct now, is a witness to the secrets of their 
hearts, and will consign them to future happiness 
or misery, and the proper portions of these, accor-* 
ding to their charactef and conduct in life. These 
general practical truths Jews, Mahometans, and 
Christians, are all acquainted with ; and therefore 

Ibe least enlightened of these are jqstly expected to 

walk 
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walk better than the Gentiles walk, to do more for 
God, and mankind, than they* 

But my Brethren, are we not only rational be- 
ings, and enjoy the benefit of revelation in gene-^ 
ral, but^is the revelation that we enjoy the last, and 
a:id most perfectthat Qodhas made to man ? are w€ 
christians ? then is cur obligation to walk worthy of 
so high and so holy a calling unspeakably strong. 
Yea, well may we say witli the apostle, ivhich "way 
shall %v€ think to come offj or escape^ ifv>e be found 
to neglect so great salvation. Have we the will of 
God most clearly revealed to us, without the leas^ 
cloud or obscurity, by persons commissioned irovSL 
God for that very purpose, who wrought the most 
stupendous miracles in proof of their divine missi- 
on? More especially, have we the instructions of 
Jjssus Christ, who brought life and immortality to 

• . ■ ■ ■ 

light? who was sent for the express purpose of 
teaching wkh the greatest clearness and authori^'^, 
and likewise of exemplifying in his own person, 
that most important of aU doctrines, a resurrection. 

to immortal life ; dying in the most public manner,. 

•...■' 

and rising from the dead in such circumstances a9 
that ng historical &ct was ever more- strongly at- 
tested ; were his disciples- particulariy commissi^- 
oned to toach this religion to all natToos (since God 

the 
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^e &Aer of all is no respecter of. persons) aiul have 
we fewer rites and ceremonies to attend to in our 
WQi^lup of this pne true and living .God, whom as 

heing a spirit >ve are taught to worship in spirit and 
Jtru.th ? In all these important respects havd we so 
^iich the advant^ of Jews, and does not God and 
' ^e H^qrld^expeqt from us a more pu rc.and rat ional 
^ighip^ ^ more disat^terested and unconfined bii- 
tievolence, and a .gwater weanedness fronn <he 
.'^vorld, in consequence of having o^^r ,vie\^:s more 
directly ^pointed to another i $p diat we can* only 
i^^9i^ Qursfilves as strangers md pilgrim h^re 

- ^he religion of Christ lays us under oDKgJttion 
ix> live as he did, to resemble him in the iteraper 
i>f OUT loin^ and the course of ourconduct, which 
ta^dic aposile says, not to be conformed to this 
93^ldyjmt to be transformed^ by the renewing of our 
||«l<&, Mti^g our affections on things above ^ wfiere 
Cba^jnovjis at the right Jiand &f God. 2> are 
n^frimds says./Oflir raastcr, if ye do whatsoever I 
4V9K^iS^J9M* y^ oh^ his commands, and to iio- 
py4l^&SfMs.ftX2iniple,is to confess fiim before nien^ 
vAiWf^ oaIv.^ ,coi^s8 him in this manner, will 
)^'QPe|p$3» ^ acknowledge to be his, before his 

H, heavenly 
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heavenly father, and the holy^ angels, at the last 
day. 

The virtue and the piety . we observe in many- 
Jews, and even Mahometans, ought to shame us 
who afc christians. They have not near so many 
advantages as \vc are possessed of, and yetV v/ith 
all their disadvantages, mathy of tliem, I fear, will 

rise up to our shame and confusion of faci^ at the 
Inst day, when they will be justified, mid we con- 
dcmncd. Let their firm faith, and indfefetigablc 
zeal, excite our emulation. Wliat in them is im- 
perfect, let us supply ; what in them is good, let 
us exceed ; and let it not be said that the. devotion 
or benevolence of any disciple of Jesus, fell short 
of that of a scholar of Moi^s, or of Mahomet, 

Lastjy, is the Christianity that we pix)fess of the 
purest k igdv; ^e we protestants, is our worsh{{i^ 
fi-ee fi-om those superstitious cereihonies' vwth 
which the church of Rome has unnaturally' loadi 
ed it, and many of which stiU remain in the paiti^ 
ally reformed church of England ? Are^ we 
taught not to lay that undue stress upon external 
acts, such as baptism, confirmation, and absolutK 
on, which their established faith either positively 
enjoins, or gives too much encouragement to do ? 

Arc 
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Are we tr^ed up in jihe sound belief that nothing 
buta good heart and an exemplary life are pleasing 
to Almighty God, and will recommend ixa to his 
0iyour and acceptance ? Is this our faith ? permit 
itnetosay, that so pure and spiritual a j&r^wwi 
lays us under obligations to live lives in the high- 
est degree pure and spiritual, worthy of a pure 
«nd undefited religion. 

The end <rf sin kno^ Ied ^^ is j> r^^^£^ and it 
would ill become us to shew the zeal that \\« do 
by forming ourselves into sq)araitc societies, and 
being at die expence of supporting them, by which 
^ liold out to the world our idea of their impor- 
tance, if we 'tiiought they were merely matters of 
^culatiohy and had no connection with mond 
duty. ' If we contend ' for such: great doctrim s as 
libse of the umty of God, and die equity t>f }v% 
auord government^ against those who infringe up. 
en, them, by teaching that there are three persons 
iotitled to the same rai;^ of God^ equally objects <X 
jpeligioiia worship;. If ^ we believe that the favour 
of Almi^Qr Qod is notpurcha^^edbythesufiR^i^ 
or merits of another for us, and that, independent- 
lyof a regard to. iheir future charactei', no particu. 
1 br individual of our race is predestinated to enjoy 
\ his&vour to the exclusion of others^ we see in the 
■ H 2, strongest 
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Strongest light the importance of giving tkis oqc 

■ ■■•--• ' ••>«. 

God our undiivided homage, and putting our Iht 

tire confidence in him. 

■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ -J 

If wc holjcl that men do not become the children 
of God \\\ consequence of any miraculous mv9 
bWth^ depending on n(^ing but the arbitrary wijtt 
of God, which he may impart at any time> eve^ 
at the last moment of life, but are qfeiPkssbte. that i^ 
character acceptable to God is formed as other 
parts of ?i character are formed, by early h^ts,^ 
and continued practice, which necessarily require 
time^ we certainly see in a stronger li^t than o»- 
thers do the great irapcHtance of persoml hoRness^ 
and the ntccs^iy of perianal exerii<^,said fliprefcire 
it may bf thp mpi:e expected fromi us that wc ^ 
i4p^ attd dphgx ^orJ^g out our Sahatzott ifiith fqqr 
xmd /r^^^^/?^) Iwnpy^ii^ that with the oitiinary fiu- 
vour of diyinfi- providence,, our success lyith dr. 
spe<;t to the :ble$8ing3 of another lUedepeisds upw 
ourselveSf just as much as. the provisicm thdtvRc 
make foe thr& lhings.o£thi& life. . We equally aw« 
aH both to ;God, and to ourselves, at tlid saiM 
•time; . - 

Let otfr livesi my brethren, te as pure, as our 
sentiments, equally worthy of God andxrf Christy 
aad we shall \^. indeed the Ugh, of the vnorldf the 

salt 
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salt of the earthy and a city that is set upon' a hill. 
Others will be won upon by our conversation and 
give glory to God our father in heaven. For such 
is the natural effect of an example truly great and 
illustrious, of lives and characters truly pious and 
benevolent, on such minds and tempers as the 
\vorld is composed o£ For many who are in a de- 
gree lost to a sense of >drtue in themselves, can 
yet discern and admire it in others ; and every sea- 
timetit o^ admiration and esteem tends to engage 
imitation^ijid will have a certain effect, though it's 
foil infiuencc may be prevented by a variety of ib- 

* ■ ■ 

reign circumstances. 

Let us then my brethren, seriously put the ques- 
tion in my text to ourselves. Do we enjoy th^ 
benefit of re velation^ are we christians, are we pro- 
testants, and as we necessarily flatter ourselves, of 
tihc most enlightened kind? vjhatdo v>e more than 
otfiers ? In the face of the world we pretend to be 
and to do something more, , Why else do we se- 
parate ourselves from the heathen worid, from the 
church of Rome, and from the church of England, 

[ITie avowed reason why we cannot join in their 
worship, IS because we do not think it to be suffi- 
&[Aypure* It is on account of the corruptions 

H 3. which 
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which we justly say are among them, and which 
certainly debase the pure doctrine of the gospel. 
We also think that, besides a regard to truth and 
rights which ought always to bmd tlie conscien- 
ces, and &xtct \!tM^ conduct of men, wc think that 
the received tenets of other jphurches do in some 
measure give encouragement to vice, by laying an 
undue stress on something else than ^rc virtue Tj 
It is on these accounts, if we be protestants, and 
dissenters on principle, that we dissent fix>m the 
church of Rome, and all other civil estal^Iishraents 
of religion in the world; and wnce these are CMir 
public professions, must not something extraordi* 
nary be expected from us ? This will certainly be 
the case. The expectation is just, and we ought 
to answer it. ' ' ' 

Let us not be ashamed of our good confession. 
I trust wc are bearing a public testimcmy jn fovour 
of the purity of . the worship ofthecmc true God, 

amidst a cfuriipt andiAJ ajr g epqra-rion. The 

Christianity that we profess we have good reason to 
believe (and we arc at any time able to produce 
and maintain those reasons) is much more like that 
pure arid holy religion which the apostles preached 
under that name, thah what is held by those from 
whom we dissent. The cause we are engaged in 

may 
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may tlierefore with propriety be termed t?/e cause 
efQodand of truths a cause we oug^it never to a- 
bandon lh)m any views respecting this world, such 
as fear, interest, jor &sluon. But be it our care to 
walk wortl^y of so pure a proifession, and live as 
God ^d the worid naay reasonably expect that ra- 
tional christian^ should live; and then whatever 
may be said of us by those who are ignorant of 
our principles and conduct, we shall have the tes- 
timony of all reasonable and well informed men, ' 
and what is more satisfactory still, that of our own 

consciences, iSobX in simplicity and godly $incerity\ v/ 
vje have our conversation in the -world. And as we 
have joined ourselves to the purest church of 
Christen earth, and lived suitably to it, we shall 
hereafter make part of that truly Catholic church 
which will be gdthered from all nations ^ kindreds; 
tMJ^e^, and people^ complete in Christ it^s head ; 
when we shall join in a still more pure and spirit- 
ual worship of God than dur im[e-fect state, our 
imperfect knowledge, and apprehension of things, 

will admit of at present, more to the glon- of God, 
and our own satis&ction and improvement. 

I reserve the time that remains to speak to a 
few particular cases, in which the scale of privi- 
leges, or moral advantages, rises still higher ; so 

H 4. that 
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that more may be expected from th'ofee^tvho ai 
possessed of them, than from christians, in gene- 
ral. 

In the first place, I will direct my distoorse to 

such who have enjoyed the great, po-ivile^ of reli- 
gious education^ as have been Qtnned ufp by theit- 
pious parents in the fear of God^ and the practice 
of virtue, from their earliest years, Hr/iatjl'^% 
do ye more than others? What do you mofc than 
»hose who have had the misfortune to be bom and 
educated if it cai^t be called educatiotif by wicked 
parents who were taught to curse and to *wear be- . 
fore they could speak plain,. who were encour^ed 
in thieving and other arts of dishonesty^ as soon 
as they were capable of practicing any thing, and 
who learned notliing more early than to make 

a 

mock of all religion and even solM'iety ; aiidmahjf' 
such, to our shame, be it spoken, there are in all 

countries, and especially in great towns and ci* 
tics, who are training up to infamy, in Ais woridv 
and to a state of more dreadful punishment in the 
next. 

On the contrary, your conscientious parents took 
pains to make you sensible, as soon as you could 
be made sensible of any diing, of the great duties 
that you owe to God, and to man, of your propei- 

conduct 
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conduct in Has life, and your expectations in ano- 
ffer. Yoii weife made acquainted witfi a heaven 
sind a hell as soon as you could understand any 
thing at all^ or know what the wotds meant* You 
were prqpcrly corrected if any thing in your be- 
haviour escaped you that was lit the leaijt unbe- 
coming religion and good morals; and what is 
perhaps the greatest advantage of all, you l:iad (ton ; 
stantly before your eyes a pattern of goodne'ssiand 
of eveiy thing praise worthy, .4n the temper and 
behaviour of your affectionate parents, \«ho wish- 
ed to sec you happy in this world and in the way 
of being still more happy, togetbei- with them- 
selves, in the world to come. 

Like Timothy you were from - your chiidh ood 
brbugnt acquainted with the scriptures, whic! i arc * 
Able to make you wise unto salvation, audi had 
other good books put into your hands, and proper 
directions for reading them. When you ei.itercd 
into life, after being accustomed to habits of sobri- 
ety and industry under the eye, and l:>y tlie exam- 
pie, of your parents, you load the most larnest 
and salutary cautions and instructions given you 
about your behaviour in it. You were pai.-ticular- 
ly warned of the danger of badinsnaring ccnnpany, 

and whatever might be hurtful to your morals, or 

H5. take 
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« . . . . . . . 

take off tliat sense of religion with which they had 
been careful to impress yoir, and were taught to 
associate yourselves with^ the virtuous • and well 
disposed wherever you came, and such were the 
companiohs they chose for you while you w&e 
under their more immediate direction, 

These^ my brethren, are valuable fHivileges in- 
deed, and many who now hear me have no doubt 
enjoyed them. Let me then ask you J but do you 
njkore especially ask yourselves, what do ye rftore 
than others ? Are you as stricdy pious and con- 
scientious, and are your lives as useliil and exem- 

pliiry, as the world may justly expect from these 
advantages? 

I - m 

If* notwithstanding all this care and pains be- 
stow»ed upon you, you turn out profligate, and 
utter strangers tp the power of ieligion ; or'iJF you 
be only careless and thoughtless aboutyotir duty, 
and a future state; If, notwithstanding all the 
care that has been taken of your education, you 
be as much addicted to sensuality, as worldly 
minded, and as indifferent about religion, as too 
many are, you must be hardened and abandoned 
itideed/ such as nothing can work upon; and to 
whom those awfiil words of scripture will be ap. 

plicable. 
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plicable^i 7h£ earth v)hich drinketh in^ tin rahi 
that comth oft upon it and bringeth forth frutt^ 
meet for them by nvhom it is dressed receiveth blesr 
sing from Gpd n but that V)hich beareth thorns and 
briars is rejected^ and is nigh unto cursings njjhase 

end is to be burned. 

You , therefore, who^ have had the benefit of a 
virtuous and pious educa^on. disappoint not the 

just expectations of your iricnds ai)d of the world. 
Be your parent's joy here, and their crown of re* 
joicing hereafter. It will greatly add to their 

liappiness, even in heaven, to find that their off> 
spring,^ trained up by themselves, have followed 
them in the road to glory, honour and immortality 
Let me, in the next place, address myself to 
those who have been tried by long and sharp afflic- 
tioBSji, pain of body, or distress of mind. You 
have been long in the school of wisdom, and of vir- 
tue. What have you learned ? you have seen and 
experienced much of the vanit)^ of the world, and 
of its insufficiency to make you happy. You have 
been abundantly convinced, diat there is no rest or 

portion for immortal beings as you are. You 
have seen ho^ uncertain and precarious are all 
the things of tWs world. Are you than more 

weaned from it, and arc vour affections more set 

upon 
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u^n heaven and heavenly things ; or are you stifl 

as apt to be delighted with the follies and vanities 

'. . • ■ ■ ■ 

of lias others are, who hAve seen only die ikir and 
delusive side' df things ? you perhaps have had 
near views of death, and of the unseen world. Arc 
your minds properly impressed with the considei^-* 

tion of tliem, and with the importjuice of being at 

. . ■ ■■*'.■ 

all times ready to receive your summons from this 
ti'orld to another ? 

By long sickness, you have been taught the va- 
lue of health. Are you then moire careful to im- 
prove it? you have seen that what many trust to, 
viz. a death bed repentance, is hot t6 be depended 

upon. You have found that a body full of pain, 
and a mind necessarily attentive to the feelings of 
^ the body, are very unfit for such an important 
work. Are you tlien more careful to secure the 
good part in time ; tliat whenever you come to 
die, the great business of life may be done, and 
you may have nothing to do but to die ? 

Your faith, your patience, and your fortitude, 
liave been more particularly tried. Are you more 
perfect in the exercise of them ? Arc you more 
i-esigncd to the will of Qod, more humble, more 
submissive, more thankful for the mixture of good 
which you will certainly find to accompany all e- 

vils; 
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vils ; and do you feel more compassion for otliersi 
who arc in a similar state Qfrafflictipn, thai\ for tliose 
who have.not been so tried and disciplined ? 

In shorti can you say with David^ before I I'^cxs 
effiictcd I v)ent astray ^ but now. I /lave learned to 
^eep thy righteous testhnonies. For sickness, or af- 
flictions of any other kind, no less than health a^ 
prosperity, are things for >yhich God will call \\^ 
to account* Whatever we jnay think of thera,^ 
they are talents ^ put into our h^nds, to be valued^ 
jud improved, for the greatest purposes ; and if 
we be b^^iqn And unfruitful under those dispeusa.r 
tioQs of providence^ we shall be justly punlshe^ fp^ 
hayiqgnc^gVeQted,, and abused, the best opportunity, 
that Gp4 affords any of the ^ons of men of attend- 
jn^ to- ihe things that relate to their evetloj^tlng . 

teac^ a7f4. vaelfoxe^ 
AQtJve SjBrYiQ!? i§ not indeed expected from vou*. 

fifhose aiHicti9n^ and infirmities . evidently u^i^ifit^ 
jou fin: it. God, who knows,7Pur fra^e and sitq^.. 
atiqin^ vn\\ nqt ex|)ect it. in this respect, thec^, 
fore^ you wiU be excused if you do even less tjtuui, 
others. ' But then it is expected that you s4>ould^ 
fhhie ii> the exercise of thf pg^sivfi vjirtues as th^j, 
«i^ called^ m ^^^$ in humility, in seli^deniajl, 

and in jnoitificjdoa to the world, as also in syu^ 

pathy 
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pathy with others in benevolence and charity. Tliis 

a 

IS your province, and in these respects it is justly 
required that you do; imore than others, whose 
health and prosperity has not given them the ssime 
opportunity for the exercise of those particular 
virtues. And if in tliese respects you do excel 
othcris, remember for your consolation, the words 
of the apostle. That these light afflictions^ v)hich 
are but for a moment^ will work out for you a far 
more eogceeding^ even an eternal weight of glory. . 
I might in like manner address other closes of 

persons, who are possessed of singular advantages, 
for virtue and' usefulness, especially those whose 
more ample fortunes, 'better undeiistandings, siipe'- 
rior knowledge, or peculiar 'i^tiiafibns, give them 
the power of doing tnofe than odieft. IT these 
things be of the nature qffavours^ a3 certainly they^ 
are, because they are the mean^ of adding to bur 
own happiness, as \vell as that of others, a* princi- 
ple of gratitude to the giver of all good should lead 
them to be thankful for them, arid to hfnproVe 
them. And we should ever remember, that no- 
thing is given us for our own sakes alone. In all 
these respect^ we' are but stewards of the grace 
and goodness of God, and should be faithful to the 
trmt committed to us; as we shall certainly be 

cjdled 
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called-to give an account of it- But these obliga- 
tions are so obvious, that they are perfectly intelli- 
gible t^'Oll persons^ and' therefore reqliire no< illus- 
tration. 

» ■ 

Let all those persons who are possessed of what* 
ever themselves arid tl^e world consider as advan- 
tages^ ask themselves, what they do more than o- 
thers, wlio are destitute of - dbcm. Better, my 
brethren^ infinitely better were it to be poor, than 
to be lich^ not generous; to be fools, than to 
i)e knaves ; and to have been tajugfat nothing at all, 
than to make a bad use of Aiperior knowledge. 
It would have been better for us never to have 

■ * * • • 

heard tli Christ than to be Christians in name Wit 
ly, and hot in deed and ill truth. 
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b is station^ vvhateS^ it,I{^ly.be, he must.fireqoentti 
1) ' consider the naturCy, and the object of it ; that he 
XL lay the better judge what course of conduct is 
nj. est suitable to it. Without frequent refiectioh^ 
of * this kind, men are apt to forget themselves^ tQ 
ac t out of character, and to fall into habits of doing 
thi ngs inconsistent with their place and profesr 
sic n. 

' The apostle Paul, in my Text, exhorting the 
cb irch at Pliilippi to avoid the disorderly and 
aca ndalous life which some nominal christians at 
tha .t time led, remind^ them of the nature of their 

profession. 



jj(^ 19^4^9^ .¥{^4^^ ^^o ^ stober Ijife ^l conrersati- 
SSa^ \jSr^kr]^n} B^y^ he, y.. 17. i^ yefolioi'^rs to- 

M^l^I^^^^^^^W^^I^^'^ ^i'^qf Christ, tJohm 
J^gr^r jomer^qt'ion'U m ficq^en', yi/)*r%K also ttw 

xeguiaiities he is pointing out to thepi, of'ttt^cd" 
iftr^jfyfe^f ■*i*?^^P*^^'^' ^^ iilti,rnai«4, utterly 

m'f-kif^'^ .A^-M^tfeed itr liot comply-iti^ 
S^ ^ nigia .£WJ ^d' ,<}esiga q{ ^hristiiinity, 
'^i^SP^.^)^^ ^ .?^Vt^c> w^ to Ef tbrm meu> 
«opducL m4 ^ ieac^ Aem to Ifad riglitcous aad 
i^gjK?r Ujjc^, tl¥y 9)(?iitiadJcteJ thie wlipje schticHe, 
^JOqjt tjjic;59fl^it^Qt^al method to fcring it into 

ife*#. 5^^^!??t^P?^' '«*^* *^ Gefttiie woi'Ut, 
- , ' "k wbo 
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who from seeing the immoraKties of cfaris&aiid^ 

■ ■ ■ * 

would naturally "conclude, that christistait;^^ wtt 
ijLOt the thing that it wras pretended to beV and ^Eft 
the apostles, under the specioay pitteiice of 'rt\ 
forming the world, were imposing upon itai^gi- 

on, which^ afler aB; left nieiraS wicked aiid adban- 

. ' •\ ,■ ,»'■'• 

doned as it found them. With these men, there- 

*fore the apostle justly disclaims all dbrindtitionr^ 
not cottsidering them as the friencls,' biit 'the ene- 
mies of Christianity ; knd in oixLer to jH-eVeht'othrir 
professing christians from fbllowi'iijgf Al^ir exaiifr- 
pie, and snaring their unhappy faleV he herie'fexpos. 
tulates with those to whom Be \mt^'on tfift hSL 

'consistency there was between the^ cfispositioh -&'ait 

. ', ■.'... * 

the^c apostles shew cd, and the genuine temped df 
Christianity. ' :* - - ^-^^ 

The character of these abaYidbifed prbfe'ssctfs tife 
apostle sums up in one word, when he siy^yii 
minded earthly things, ttis world, and the fiilti^ 
of it, were their chief pursuit. The ricHes, Ai 
J)Ieasures, or the honours of the world, engrossfcd 
all their affections, desireis, and expectations. Th6y 
' were not solicitous about any thing else, being 
without any thought about a future world, or su- 
perior happiness ; whereas the proper hopes ot 
christians are necessarily m another life, with 

which 
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which. Aeir reKgion brings them acquainted. As 

the. apo&tle eUe where says, if in this life otdy 
^e hcfve hope we ate of all men {he most miserable ; 
^being disappointed in our principal object and 
{i^rsuit* . ' 

It Is in heaven^ my brethren^ that the true ckris- 
tian eiipects his reward* He is so fully persuad- 
ed of the reality^ and the superior excellence, of 
the happiness bf that state, consisting in tlie per- 
fection oF his litional naturCj in all virtuous en- 
jpyments,/a^id[ in the favour of Almighty God, 
4hat nothing, felse can finally sdtisfvhhn* He is 
30 oiuch Interested inlieaven^ and heavenly things, 

4md has Jiis mind so constandy ,emp!ovcd al3ou,t 
them, tha^^ lie hardly eonsiders Jiimself as rclatqcl 

to this WMid, but rather as a citizen of heayei^ 
and only, a,, stranger, and. sojourner here be- 
.tpw. ApcJ tjus is, indeed^ the proper meaning 
of the phrase having our cdnversation in heaven; 
lor in the original it is having our eUizenship 
in heaven^ implying that heavcunis the. place to 
. which a dbristian of right, belongs.. . He is Ipr 
borne a subject of- that scs^, his decadence b 
intirely.jupon.it, his treasure i^lodged in it, and^ 
1& therefore chiefly rconcefnpdjibput it* ^ « 
• ^very person, therefore, y(t)&x he embr^pfis 

X% chriLti^n? 



' Christianity,' in tlFect- renounces ^the^arMj with aft 
^c afiections^lusts, and vamt'ies 6f it 'HeJenUte 
*his name as a citizen of andther pface; aita If-he 
' be a trtre christian, he Avill sooner y leW tip Ws" life 

...» - 

to the rage of persecution, than renounce his inter- 
est in his om-u proper country. 'Notning'here" be- 
low, not e%'en fife itself, is so 'dear to him, as that 
he would not readily part \vith it, rialherfhan for- 
feit his title to an inheritance which he thiViks to t5c 



*■ ■» 




life dear to me, so that I ipiohtjhi^piy course 
with joj, th^ i$, that I might lijre^and die a cliris- 
tiah; ahdcnjojr the nqfelc rcwajjds gfclfristiariity. ' 

These hints I propose, m discoursing upon 

these words, to ciilrurge upon, by cbhsidenng, In 

dip first place, on uh^taiccqurit. it 1^ that (christians 

"have Aeir citizenship in "heayen, and then ip^e 

$pme' inferences,. for;\li^ ap^licatiph of this, doc- 

trine. 

t. ' In the first place christians may be said to 
Ikvi their dfizdh'^p u\ heaven, lind hot to be of 
thisAVorlcl, becaiisetKeif Lord and master was not 

Htjf it.' ' it is cvidertffrom the whole of c»ir Lord^i 

» - - . . . 

historyf from his dfecttirses; and fromhisconduct; 
*l!hit he was k persob wfib absolutely renounced all 

the 



v« . • ■ • '• 



the- plea;suics and Rrofits of tliis world. For 
tjbou^, it .was in his ix>wet to have enjprcd all 
these- things,- in the greatest abundiuice and perfect 
tion, he chose to pass.tiu'ough life in comiiaraiive^ 
ly indigent circumstances. Wlien l>e might have 

supplied J>imsclf widi eveiy convcnince of lifcy tn^. 
was content; fiieq^entl^; to want the. very necessar 
rieaof it For, as he himself said,, the- foxes liad 
hoh^^ and the birds cf the air had tiesis^ vshcn the 
son of man had not vjliere to Jay Ids head» When 
he might have made himself acceptable to the rich 
and great^ and his society was courted by som& 
p^raoias dt rank and distinction, he declined their 
acquaintance^ and fop wise and benevolent purpb- 
ses. rather clioso the con^pany of some of the lows 
estyof mankiiid; insomuch that his enemies tak- 
ipg, ^ malicioMs advantage of this circumstance, 
called him a friend of publicans, and sinners. '"** ' 

Tbu&ljiYedrOUjr Lord and master, as the proi^iiet 
says, despised and rejected of men^ a man ofsorroivs 
(md^^^'h^d'aith- grief ; and his death was a- 
graeable to the tenor of his lifi^ He might Imve 

prayed, tbhig Father^; whd, as he said, wpuld liaye 
sent lemons . of angels, to rescue him from tlie 
hmd& of lus mircteratc and bloody persecutocd ; 
but he chose rather tx> submit toaU the cruelties 

I 3. and 
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and indignities which their implac^fe malice 
iifiade him under^, till his hour Was 6ome, ^hen 
' he ended a laborious life with ar pteinfnl 5uid- ighb- 
fiiinious death upon the tross. • ' 

Is not tliU life dnd character agreeable to his 
C'^m declaration, that liis kingdom vids^nol 6f this 
world f None oif this world's* goods, nothing that 
we short sighted creatures are so-passmtiatdy fond 
of; and that we pursue with so much e%ernesia. 
and constancy, \v^% at all the object of his chbfce 
or pursuit, and notwithstaridio^ hifef tietopter exhi** 
bited therii^fo* bini, in «H dieir^ charntis ahd glory, 
he saw nothih'g in tbenvso desirable as the eKecu- 

tion of the Inipbrfaiit, though pairiftil, mi&sidfi oiT 

• ' -. - .... 

which h^* waff sent. He had much greater expec* 
tations, mdfor th^' fid^ thdt n»as ^it befdre Mm 
efidured thd crai^f dcspiiitig i}i£yHdtnKcind is nim 
^t dawn at the fight hand of God; Angels^ prihci'^ 
patiiie? andpowirSi -j^eingcm that actoimt tnade sub- 
ject to him, ........ 

Such, xr\y breArcn, wasthe life and uniform 
cliaracter of Christ, and such should ours alsabe» 
in all respectsf, if we be christians. ' For what is It 
to be a christian, in the most obvious sense of the 
word, but 16 be a/offower of Christ; to have the 
^aii^e views ahd designs, arising from the same 

inward 
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ili\«pd,ttempw irf jnaiad, the- fiftme expectations, 
apd the aanie-bc|>^.39 as to be ready . tp. take part; 
^^^! 14m w aUlthatlHer met mth<. ! . For il yye have, 
quite. x)therr.^diqpg6itipps of mind, and other piuv^ 
sjoksy liQiiir >oaii. we {iFetend tja. be fbllo wers. oC him ., 

It woiiUMiiA if^initraveUinr, w« should- profecid 

* ■ ■ ■ « " 

lo follow ittBe/|)articular^uide,.and:yet ahoaU 
dbuse a^j cootcuyrTood 4o th^t V^hich be .took, Byjr 
such condu«;t ^sthis w^could QQt expect to arriy^ 
sit:tbi&, siam^ placebo UkMji^e mannerj^ if ^e be no* 
fsikmcr^ of Cibofli ifithis wptid^ we mtist not ex- 
pei;;t.^tOl;9l| daw^: mth him in glory and. happiness: 
hereaftb*^?.! l{r;«t^d«v^ hi }i& aI^wiH d^ny us, 
^314 ^ /IV>^bea foUfa#pr,.or diaci^te^rclf Christ, ii 
ti^^biitit W Msflliffeetioiis iklKl vc4Hnmaiids. Pofy 
toidisobey^ th^fsfpinmands of Cluist 4$ tojR^ject his 
aiulhoidiy,^ agdM woregect d^: authork}^ of C}»^tt: 

where is our christianilr*/' Now hath hot our Lord 

he must' takS ap^his gross and foHot^ him' ? Hath 
henot^mtbe niQst peremptoi^ maojDecif<)rbiddi^n 
qgx attachmei^t 4q. aciy <thing in,this/yi^rJ4; when it 
iA io; dpngt3P,;€jLjBiterierii^ with our Obedience tft 
him ? Has he ROtia^d, M tfuu hveth4um^e or land^ 
fdthfrior maiher^^wfcpri frienici. marei/ian me^.is^ 

14^ Let 
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Gonsequcsidiv ^f9^- fiKKiismxi& - otii* tfs«^)&£dd|r ti 
lMft,:iu)d' thteuhap^ne9ai«rfai0lr^»B8rv«db£si^ hit 

tthK t^^i^princiiOlmtlachtiieQ^ 

Christianity^ wh^ was the design xO^ Ohtlat4)«ili^ 

sent 



iSfSt into the ifi^rld, fy hi$'Qdf wi Micr, and of 
htt sgndihg^ iivi ap6fttles ihtD tite W(»Id. Whtf if 
nM^ reftjtnr aitd'to juhaidit ?*\V{a it hot;' iiir^K' 
JUigUagti of ihe apostle^ /b r<f^A ;/im /^' dM} iBt 
iH^diincssi ^ariS Herldly liktU^ aridta live righk^^ 
t(Aerand'^mk StesT W^* it ii6t| - as'thc'-saine 
a^Dstle. 'Sayfl,-to teach u^^tO'Slx^fy our memters 
tJte^are <if ^eeaftb; tHat ii^- to subdde'oui' last dt 
^mmtSr^ldanjxe; to: cfaecbaH' ^ivorldly atabiiafikf 
to^tiaob'uv tondlsr^tatTwealth snivpUaSoar, ink 
i^c\i^ti^^taA*t^ taid'itiiilk^r W^lt<((b«>iif 

ilie^lfihgs'cffhi'fer tfiliii^ahfict iftd«^ 

ti#tot^' ourii/oM^-And'tolliJi^oritimjr f^aim' 
aifii'advteitt^' o^ dii&f werfd bdjsbsiihc^ canHm^ 
b«^ a^byled vridi; a /gdtid^^ooAboieBccr, andis ' it'not* 

iHifiiiftM frotft'sill^thb^ thitt' itcbeld^iiM'tic thts^^c- 

atgifr> <#' dfiriiHiBintf ti^t{oafiB^^i^ fbk* th^'^njm■• 
lftbhri^fl^<vi^a'c}^r siiJe^'itTi^iStHct'tjah^- 

tflfijWiif WifeJMi' n6 prih«^ niS'ttrfbitiOhv nb'schstii 
aiity, no malice, or rervcnge, ho^v cjili' dur'dWef' 
U^S^S^drtii^ iif tfiis Wdr!»i sihtd it'is'iH the 

I 5. pine^ 
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Inxiess of the v)ort(tiy minded 's:on^st^, vWIkU: are 

the. precepts x)fiE:Jiri9ti^ityy but rules: of t^pimtiyy 
hmfxiiity,^ justice,, l^ncvoleflc^, and piety ; ^^ffeqU- 

c^s the. Vfiosf, (disinterested and heavenly, ia -which* 

m 

consists the perfection of human i;iature, .9^4 our 
prgjju^tion/or ajipt^ier. apd a better bta,te..-. >, 

■ Kow since tjhristianity tends to make us-indifc- 
Seraat about dibse; things is^hich the worldly mind-^: 

oA^iidme with so itiuch eagerness andcomftsmcy;: 
Atod since it raises . our affections! .'towardaJm^eri 
an4 rcmqte qbjectsf it is evideni.tt(^t;Cl^§t^ by 
teaching his discif^cn tlus temper^ iml dispoi|i(io^^ . 
did ne| dK^giijthatj^thpir happiness; ^ould j^^onsiat ^ 
in the enjoyii^t pf ^hij woj^Id. . Th^ .yc^ nature, 
of their itu|dtiitio%i demoB^^ are in- 

tended lor ai^tlier and l)ettfer country. 7%dr re^: 
lig^on, raises their hopbs and expectations: of -sonie^. 

thing betttr^thm any thing that this woAdaflbrd^: 
and actually .fornix them for i^t ; and our Lord will: 
not disappomt the expectations whidh he. has rais^^^ 
ed in tlieir miiuds, or.fi^fuae them that l^gh inhere' 
of action and eojoyin^t, for which^ by. obeying hi$ . 
commands/ and following his example,, they are 
actually truned. . r . ' 

> . * . ■• ' ' \." .- ■ 1 4 * . • - . . £ 

Upon the whole t^q, ,^ see that.it prop^lj^be-; 
longs to a ChmtiMjtp bqqonstMtly loold^ 

and 



and 'bfeyond this present wbHdl StasiWe that 
comparativily'spcaking, he liafa na intcrtSrtr>iX)ftfi 
pursuing hcr«v he will emplojr' hi« <hought8 ahd* 
meditations iipfm that' tnoreienduring siibstart€li^ 
ifrhich is reserved for him in Heavai* His prdjye!» 
treasure is no where but in heaifexu' ? Then? there- 
fore, is his heart, .and there sshisconversaticmyin 
the usual acceptation of the term. Few where 'a- 
man's treasure or chief liappiness is, there will l3#^ 
hi^ heart and a&ctions, and %at '#filbe thesubjA^t ' 
of Ms daily thoughts and eonvcirsatioh. ■ » • 

To become^ Christian dicrcforC;, is in efiect to ^ 

■ ■■■•• I I 

break off our .strongest atJachii;ehtS'to this world, 

and the,tl^gs.9^,it., It is to cease to look upon 
any thing tbat^ this world affords as pur chief go9d. 
It is as w^ may say, to throw up our interest l^re/ 

I i. ■ 

and to build Qna,morc sure and solid foundation, 
not upon the sandy ' foundauon of worldly enjoy- 
ments, which are so apt to deceive us, but upon a, 
rock which no temporary accidoit can shake. 

. Except this be our disposationi we have no more 
thajn the/iaimr of Christians, nor tlu^t indeed justly, 
for a worldly minded Christian is an absurdity. 
Othemrisc jt would be possible to serve God and 

Mammpn; wl^t^as the heart of in%n, c«i have no 

•* 

•i. ; more 
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iiipre ^tbm one chief, object of its' ^desii^,. or one. 
chief 'gOQdjr and'itistheinaturaof thitfcbk^Cgood/TY 
thstt viai6h mclh nidst valtte* atfdt esieenft^^ ^thietv - mo^ 
Miest$Atheur di8^ioifttion> «9nd d€teF]iHifiesbt]M*ir eha^ 



. ,]f what vfC cUefly j^rize, whafe^ oWfb^^rts.- andk 
aflbctkinsare mo£ft^e8^rl}fsetupptt)'sati^'Vihat we 
ar& -most of' all bent te^obtaia^ 1^ ^y^.ofrtl^e plex^ 
wreS.HifKi-ac^ranl^ges of Uih worldf «we foifek all 
OUfjtiUe to heavea and heavenly thmgfi. For theso 
.things will not holda second , place i» our esteem.^ 
tBut iu in cpn9equence of looking upon this world 

as a thmg that is pfeearfote;ma:^6 it 

Be th<$aiostc4ra^^fi^ ttf <iettn^ 

t^e iavbur df'Gdd; aSfl tfi^ happittfe^ df HeiVtfJfr 
ir it be our chl^fcafe aiid cd^telft^^^^^ 
Kearts bef&it hm, By in drfiicfi^-(i4^ 
doing ; il we be careful td ob^ t!y*^tieptl; ititOF 
to cOpy tlic example ofbar l!xJrrfaHif ffiiife^^^ 
Chri$^, and if; wlien wfe are-prbpeffy dalieS' tcr ft," 
..we be re4dy> raUitrtfian vibfitfe dtrf cbn&iencft t& 
abandon every iHirig that is d«r ts' UB'iii lifej and 
even lifii it^dF, wfe may theri; bot^ ji^. j^^.^ij^ej; ^^g^, 
conclude that \vfe itX2 Ckri^nsi indeed?, . we havd 
placed oiir tnsasui^ arid our iJcsixts in Keav«n^ dud 
clfere will '^ ($iit cewanl-stt hiftt , 

I have 



( of heaVcnw r his bBoaosei^hecikmgdomjtf' 
nst^srasont bf Ifab vvrUy^4iidiiC8C|MifKl>othJi4 

'i^e^pmscsit.qpladie^'^ansl >ftxed,upon a.^^ mA 

X 'BsuA. dbetrkic;ai»af . :3t»ch 4is 4fae -gvo^ 
tmi^tAQhOM^limitj^^^ yiewB' to 

gBBBtandremtte ahjectay^^/aodidiimbf gives «b a 

lkoi7.«i$0^BrailtfdM^ :<STeat*^WB 

ticms, stitdt^tir^ ak^ M%flft 

cihatnts tain' 'sensdal ^pldtsufe, weriiHjr -'gAin^ «* 
%varldly amMtibR, ^t^ ^ VM)jtiBai}ithase-iiiivA 

• • . • ^ » . • 

iKJhi te^rffinStelygfeatef c±pcctatib ri s; Vith ^Mch 

t!rt>sc!lowcr-purstrife are whoffly inconsistent, anfl 
t»f»'^tti!Rj« 'tiibse 'gre^-iSfer^t^^ objects 'to 
wake 'ii'imttii^l*'^iHi^re8»<»il-%^nV*}^in. -^A^at 
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nc»)fffii JCiKarttfiirni vottld;Cbri8tianH;' '.m^ tt% if 

tNL'OQitehres ata^xondnct by: them?. Or' . ? : r.;. 
•^HicTlicae aabfimeoibs we sfaoald aorrt»rcfaUjr 
impiess upoiit dot inkids, as We five* in- a tone of 
xest-from peraecuCioii ; so that the pleasures and 
fthe eare&of the. world have a better importunity of 
]pytiig ;iK}ld.ti|iDn:tiS(* During perseciition Chris^ 
tian».natUraUyr«associate' togefhecii'andrenciDucag^ 
jO^oet another , by discoursing oh £hristianL priiici* 

4ile8vsa thatjthqnbecome^mtiivito the*mihdy'and 
ionn iho. character^ t rWheniabi wtbiax tfiere is sql 

m 
f 

pmticufar oCKQAiuiOi^foi: Ulis, an4 albc greatest part 
ioSi^m. time is^^mployed ab<Hitseciriar/a&irs,'aiui 
aft eonversiag with the world at harffif we are in 
great danger of conforming to it; of catching the 
apirita»ltheprindples'o0.tbetimJes w4^ Ui^ ifh 
Aiidsucb is. the goi^i^-tiira of things»,andjsuck 
4^i$sp6aitionand pursuits of. the bulk; of n^an- 
(undft tbat^jipvc, 98 weU^as &nnqly,./<7 be^he friend 
iff ^ w^^'M is to he the menrf cfGod^ 

Cooaidenng the ^)A of .mind that generally pre< 
vails in the world, the .almost universal attachment 
.to.thicpur^ujits of pleasurevhonour^ or gain^. which 
tend to e3ududeaUUK)ughtsofreUgicm,andindis* 

pcM^ the lOmd to gny attention tp tiie subjecti^ \k^. 

cannot 



•%:■ : 



bvKQOntvlL'k^ULti^ilj Sec. %4Q 

cannot woinder at thepft^jdarite andincitsGi^of 'in* 

iMditf . ' In thfo state of mind ^sdniietlmig^of it^^ 
*)ess foix^i* than asatis&ctory tirgiiinent, mid iflcfeed 
MihctUiit]^ very different fitiithnuigiimoit/ ¥t^ 1^ 
suffici^t to Tn^e miek iinbelleven- ^ 
'' M^Jr become so by the pfer^et^n of paMtcufar 
pQ[ssageih of scripture^ whk^by^ this m ba* 

fiily turned into ridicule; otbets by coane jests^ 
andnonfeunded assertions y ikM others &t absurd 

doctn'ties and pracdces; wWch-too many chHsftiaiift 
hare Sgik)nuidy addptecl; ah^ aufbhtldfcmln 

a^ eiteentlal parts of tiiie'isdli^fte, to^hrc they.^ 
Trftt>liy d£»cdidant; btt^ i^perficiatlliinkeri^ 

ftiid1fi5s^ii^afie«(!Fddy wi^^ a'prttence £x:re4 
jecting iti:y^¥mt.tssiki6'1^ 
^seiiffturesthemsel'^;^': v -' -; ?!'; ^ 'u* 
IIF/ If tWsdoctnne--be**hiej if ohristifass aee 
nai^iias iyi^ld^ but faa?e«their citizeOBhip mA 
conversation in heaven, if this be the '.object 1»fc 
Wididd irMchlheir thoughts £e habitu^y-ififedted; 
«o that they would •'ba^fi^yitb-' ftbandon • evety 
tl^ii^ in this World forthe s^e of thesir interest in 
another,' what shall we say x)f the greater pa£t of 
:ffomlnal ckrmiam,vfho 'm ^re^ty nev^ look bpr 
jtind this' worlds but whpse minds afQi whii^y e^* 
;gix>sstedby the things ^f it?.: :::.^.^> 4^- • - v,- 
•■ -^ If 



sation, or in any^pAigiemtS^t th^t^SlM^^iaS^il!^ 

not ilK bildtw or iiPxMI^ [of. :r)^^m .^.^^^ 

;rbigr cannot. J^w.:MQr,i^^Sl^tMS»;tg^ 
tinctien*,. Tfaey. aay^ik yifenibl r och y w ^Ugg J» 
<ttbfer..n9eots, ^asiIiuifbsocijUM: J»»r£a#.p«i:^:j0{;. 
children, roasters W .s^^Si^*,^.- ,^ #[^g^ 

Willi TiegIect^5f|iQt:3igiftL owatcmpt, ,a jfi^fsgBgff 
expressly sent bf &bd toonan,. with SLConnda&mi 
fxFthe most hnportantns&ixe, i^spiecdting ithd^'.iHiyi^ 
^ctliere and tfa^ esqpectaikuii^ ll^aisea^ ^^ 

«ctes, without this respect tft &ttiu% v^aw^ «*# 
' great 



OUR eo^'V*Ete«ATtX>K| Sec. . liS 

rprospects ad christianifjr op^nsl to us-^ it is t^a^- 
turally impossible tliat tliey should attain -to tlHt no- 
ble elevation of mind, and that great dignity- of cha- 

tacter which is inspired by them ; so thut with 
respccttopropcrintcUeciualimprovementthey must 
QEok below the meanest christians, who have imbib- 
ed the genuine spirit of their religion. Having; had 
(he oj^>ortum^ of being ^iiainted with the evi- 
deocea of christiani^% and having had rational and 
^st viQWs^lt presented totheip, they are under a 



serious re^oi^biUty with respc(;tto it; and ns 
t)M? apqqitlojEQfewavns 'them, they mil not escape 
wltfaput p^kituahfeaent if ^ey neglect so great a 
mea^s of salvafipii. But with respect to tlieni , as 
well as iQ all mankind, we nfiay b^ assured that t/ie 
great jw4gc of all thfi Cflrth wll. do that which is 
right. 

HI. If cIpiristioiQity have this dignity ia itself, 
and this tendency to exalt the cbqrapters of men, 
lio christian should be ashamed of his profession ; 
but be i?ady upon all occajsions nQt onjy ,to avow 
it, but to gjyea . reason for the hope that is in him. 
This puJWic profession of Christianity is absolutely 
rpqijtired . by p.ur religion. If .wc .do pot confess 
9|ir JL^qrdJbelbrc noen, lie. will not confess, but he 

K. will 



will denr^ us, beforcf Ms heavenly Fathct, and tfi^ 
holyangeI^« ^ *' ' • • -^ t: 

Ir.dceai'thls '«pcrt 'pfofeks![ii&' of fchnstianity ' is 
rfcccssafj^ ttf the sikcc&fiil'propagatiofi" otit irithStr. 
world; and^v'hen'hieh of reflection ^e other peri* 
soils, of as g66d understanding as (ifremselves, wHo 
Have giveii more aftentiori to the* subject'tliian they' 
have dbnCy and tvho have ho apparent tnotive for 
professing to believe ilrtiat they do hoi, 'perasf in a 
senduSf and uftiforrii profession oT their belief of ' 
christiuniiy ; iind'aboVeJ]afwiieft'& 
Hide's are halJltoally gbvcmerfl)^ tliig^ 

of It) it must maki^ thehi pause, sihd cohSder whe- " 
tlier sudh a faith be not well founded.' Anidf if chris- 
tiariity be true it's evidence must appear sati^cto- 
r)' to all persons who, with an unprejudiced mind> 

. . rf ' * . • ■ ■ •■■ 

iJiall examine and consider it. ... 

As we should not be asluuned of (jiristiamty it^; 
self, the same obligation naturally ejctends to what-, 
ever we dc^m to be pure christianitY, as opposed 
to the corruptions and abuses which have been in* 
troduqed, into it. All these it is our duly streno- 
ously to oppoise^ regardless of whatever the defend 
ders of them may say of us, or do to us. ' We' 
iJK)uld he ready evento rejoice;.tliat ^x^are eottnted 

worthy 



OUR coawjBrartfiLTfOK, Ike. i4l 

hty down oar fives, iii so glorioas & cm:^^., , g .; pj^ 

n0era;Uon m all otit pttf^ii^ jwtg ec^t^mtots h,ere. 
below. ' ,It is not Wit cb^^ or most Important 
b^pine», thbt |i| 4ep«ii|(^gll|bttc. {Th^arebn»' 

KS5fgB:--Tii^Jdo. m:-p^^^^^^^ '^ 

mos of qaisilifeJbM»raae H bi^ tMr pgition, Bve 

tiaiis,' jOttT ttiaeaptf^is th'h^v^ and ^ditfore .the^ 
<}i;HQCt <^ Qttr ctWBf eat< a|p>d concern i& safe, otttcsir 
#e |:!^ch.(»£S wc^^S^. acici^ts ; and, beiil^ Eatia*? 
ftedithat^thia i»^«a9ie^ ^^fia^iiAYmiki>Mt'\ 

lAilafcilbfi •*«i.u'. ii:V fi.«. if J? w-tK hstt •''«;) <^}v\\ wii? ■'>. >)il > ■< 
ilqMei$>dl4»|ilv«»%9) tf %^lia^' oii^ ^^igkik^t^ 
tii8#iiteif'«i»idlgidtt,^Bill^ 

ijtlrtllll ■ ialditM»^aailfeKii>;btw«rd8 this ttoi4S 
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smd all the things of it. For if, to all appearance^ 
we be as anxious about woiidly. pieastires, wedth^ 
and honours, as other men dre, f{Eid:s6.eagier in the 
pursuit of them, we gi^e the world too much rea-. 
aon to ^nk that we phce our ha^intss in thcnii! 
fiS much as^ t!^y do ; and that aU the afieptioa and 
Fegi^dthatwe profess to have &r. another countiy 
and a more enduring substanct^ is merely a vain pre- 
tence, when) in re^Iify, this woAd has as full pos-^ 
session of our hcartSi as it has of theirs. 
. y . If our tr^isurej our hearts, and our conver- 
«ik)n,be ip Ixa^ren, let m% mone especially bear. 

. iridi patience and cheerfnlnessallitbeLGVils oflife^ 
They are. but for a ume, and^k is a ndbte consola-^ 
tion> that if we meet with the same treatment from 
this world diat purLord met witkftomity if we suf- 
fer cm the same account; that is, in consequence clt^ 
bearing our testimony lagainst the errors and vicoj^ 
of it, we give the clearei{t procrfthat we arei^dis* : 
cipleS) and then we may si^y, tf At^^»&rld4imc u^^ ii- 
hc^d likewise ,mr iksse4 mas$ery .wA!tfv)e,st0^i 
mth himy roe shall also reign with hiniy and ietgiu^i* , 

fiedrtegether. Let us then, my brethren, ecmjbrr 
one amther with these i^ords^ amd €$mim£e siextdfiaHy 
andimmateabU ahx^ akoun^iigin^the mtmki^ thm^ 

Lord; as ittav>ing that cur Jsimr s^^ 

tie in vain in the Lard. 
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ff^heiher theref^'eye eat or drinky or vAatsoeverye 
^td^ ^aU to the ^ory of God. Cor. X. 31. 
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INCE all, the actions of a rational creature 
ought tP.be direpted to some end; there should 
be something that we propose^ and urn at bytl*^/. 
^hole course of our conduct : apmethmg.tOr.wluchf. 
amidst all. the variety of subordinate pursuits we. 
are necessarily eng^ed in, we may from time to. 
time haye recourse to, as a standard, by which to^ 

judge of the proprie^ of our conduct in general^ 
qr any particular scene or action of our lives^ To 

act at random, to follow the dictates of the present 
prevailing passion qr inclination, whatever it be^ 
without reflecting upon the tendency, justness, or 
measure oi it, is to act in no higher a capacity 
than what the brutes are capaUe of. In such an 
unreflecting way of Ufe, no use is made of reason. 

L That 
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That faculty from which we derive our superiority" 
to the brutes, and by which we hold the rant allot- 
ted to us in the system of nature, is entirely ne. 
glected, and in effect lost. And how is it possible 
that we should live up to the purpose and design 
of human udture, without exerting that faculty 
which constitutes us men, and rational creatures ? 
How can we answer the end fcM: which we were 
made ? And how can we arrive at that state of 
ease, satisfaction, and happiness, that no creature 
can enjoy th»t is not perfectly adapted to the sphere 
of life assigned to it ? which must depend upon 
the improvement and exercise of those powers 
which are suited to its kind, and answer to its sU- 
tion. Do we esteem any creature, that does not 
excel in what creatures of his kind arc best quali- 
fied and expected to excel in ? in like manner, 
with respect to men, whatever accomplishments 
they are masters of, if they do not acquit them- 
selves as men, excel in what men arc most fitt( 
to excel in, they cannot be allowed to have an; 
true merit : they are aiming at something above, 
orsomething below human nature ; and must be 
losing themselves in the esteem of cvcrj' being, who 
hath a full comprehension of the condition and end 
.fif our nature. 
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Let Us tfaett^ as nine wish to €kcel, find to be 
hippy in 6Ut prbpier etcelkn&e, aiet out upon diete 
juslmaxiins: totting to pticfeetion thoie 6cul» 
6e^ which aM most properly manly, and rational : 
' ^propose to uui^ves an tnd worthy t^ our na* 
tuiie^ and f^idateiand adjust out subordinate pur« 
mit^ and the <:otiitm)ti ^tctions of our Uve8> by a 
y^al'd to itHs ^d^ 

The^nicjuiiy diat ftatufally arises from those ob* 
fe^ivations is^ what is this gttat, proper^ ^nd worthy 
Md irf* human life ? What are those attainmentsi 
Inrhicli are m^st |Ai3{)er]y manly^ Md befittkiig; us T 
VfhsHt Is that course of Ufe> the prosecutkm of 
Hvhich w31 be attended wrdi die most complete land 
;growifig; satis&ction^ and secure to us the esteem 
^all, who vtt the best judges of our merit ? This 
I shall endeavour to expl^ in discoursing from 
Ihe words of the apostle in my text, whether ye eat. 
t»r^drink> or whatever ye do> do all to the glcHy of 
God/ 

lst« Ascotaining, what we are to understand 
by the Glory of God. 

2d. The reasonableness and advantage of laan* 

suiting the Glory of God in ail our actions. 
The true sense of the phrase (die Glory of 

L2 God) 
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God) wili be the easiest to come at, by. attending 

to the suibjeQt of the Appstle^s discourse, witj^ 

*■ • >■■ ' . I* 

what gpe;> immediately before, and after tl^iese 
words; There had been in the church <rf CorintH 
somi; difFeretice of sentiment about the lawfufaxets^ 
of eating meats offered. in sacrifice to idols, an<^ 
the apostk Paul was appHed to (as it 45ecn\s bj 

letter) to tlecidc the difference ; which he doc^ 
with great judgment and wisdom, in tlie foU9W- 

ing maoner. As cm uioly says he, isnothivg h.^ 
worlds or of no more worth or importance thftu t^ 
wood or sto^e which represents it ; and the, earth 
is tlic Lord^s and theftdlness thereof^ and design- 
ed by him for the use of man ; the dedicaticm o^ 
meat to an idol,^ c^sno wayaiFect thi^ goodnc;^.^ 
of it, or reader it unfit to be applied to the ^se Cor, 
which it was intendeds Should the consecratioa 
of a thing to ^ being so imaginary and impotent^ 
render the goodness of God of none effect to 
those who acknowledge his goodness in providing 
it for them, hy giving thanks for it, who laaveno 
feith in the divine power of the idol to which it. 
is consecrated, ^nd do not look upon it as an ac- 
JoiGwledgment of the divinity of the idoL ff^hat^ 
-troer provision therefore is sold in the shamUes 



tHatff says the apostfe, eaty askings na qticiitdns fir 
tdmietke sake : And again^ if af^ ^/ iAem tkdt 
fyHme nk; bid you u a frost, and ye be disposed to 
j^bif whdtsoever ii san iefofe ywy eai\ asking h^ 
••^siiimsfir cdfisci^aasake: JBia, says he, if any 
hk^n sa^ uni^ yoUj ?%u is offered in sacrifice ia 
iiphf ik he appear id be scnipulous albout the 
iawFutness, of eatkig^ it, eat not, for his^ sake that 
ihemed ity ani for his conscience sake. After 
ij^tofch fiilloW the word^ of my text: JFhether ye- 
eat ot^Ainkj or nofmtsoever ye do^ do aU to the 
^loryof God (xhing none offence^ neither to the^ 
^rui or Gentile, or t(j the church of God. JE^en^ 
iiys'he^a^ I please att^n in aH things, fiot seek-^ 
Sfg mine own prof t, bta the prof t of many, that they 

imy be saved. From * whence we niiwj. Infer that 
tb'eat or (drink without any regard fo the preju-, 

£ce b£ the weak and conscientious, sq as to. dis- 
quiet their ioiHids, and tempt them, m imitation of 
us, to sin in acting contrary ta their' consciences, 
^ not to eat and drink to. the glcHy bt GdocI ;: and 
therefore that to eat anil driiikV or do any thing,. 
to the glory of God, is to act in such a manner,, 
even in the most cxrdinary occasions of life,, as. 
shall be least to the prejudice, and most to tlie ad- 
Yiihtage,, of the virtue, and happiness,, of our fellow 

L 3 ercatuies ^ 
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creatarea : Which implies, Aat we should 
iccording to the hws of sobriety and virtue our- 
selves, and by our example aud influence, pro- 
mote the same regard to tbeoi ia all we converse 
with. Hereby we shall secure to ourselves ihc 
most solid and nitioual ^tistaction in this U&, and 
attain to consummate hj^piness with all the vir- 
tuous and tlic good, in the life to come. And will 
not God be glorified when all his creaurcs that 
lesenible himself, and are worthy of it„ are happy, 
as he himself is happy ? 

For, by another method of invottigadon, it mvc 
be made to appear, that the glory of God consists, 
in the Tirtae and happiness of men.. Is not God 
gl»»rifi.ed when all his purposes, and desi^s are 
folly accomplished ? and all the creatures he haUi 
made answer the end for which he made them? 
Now, what can we conceive to be a more worthy 
end of the divine action, thiHi the happiness of his 
creatures ? And what is- a fitter means to promote 
this end than virtue t This wc are convinced of, 
not only because it is most a^eable to the ami- 
able ideas we naturally conceive of the Divine 
Being ; but it is a truth which c\-ery appearance 
in nature suggests and confirms. It being the 
will of Cod, therefore, that we should attain to 
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wtue and happiness, dien is God glorified hj \i% 
when we do attain to virtue and haf^incsSi or are 
in the way to attain it. 

. > It is in ^lis sense that die heavens declare the 
g^ry of God ; as they £splay hisi wisdom, pow- 
er, and goodness, and tibereby answer the end for 
which they vrere (ireated. In like manner, when 

brute beasts follow the propensities of their na« 
tures, and enjoy the share of happiness allotted to 
diem, they answer the end for which they w&t 
nadc, and in ihsm is their maker glorified* And 
for the same reason, then, and then only, is God 
gldified in i}t, when we love and follow virtue, 
and are in the way to the hapiuness to winch it 
kadi^hec^si fer Mk end h was; tibat we wer» 
made*-' 

' llius you SM that to j^fy God, in llie scrip, 
turesense.of the wbrd^ ia the very sanle thing as 
to honour and seire God'; ifor God b equatfjr glo- 
nfied, and hbhouitd,^ and served by us, when we 
o6eyh]!5 will, and Hve righteously, and soberly, 

arid godly in the present worfd. This too perfect. 
]y agrees with what our Saviour cafis glorifying^ 
God, Jkihn XV, &* &ithb is n^ Father glorified,, 
when ye bring forth muck fiirit That is thcr 
fimits of righteousness. And with the apostter 

Li else-. 
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^bewlKte i tbis k the will of God evcci ottriemc^ 
lification..: • , . - 

Observe, howerer^ that eating and drio^ing; or 
doing any • ordinaiy action of U&^ t^ tbe gUn?: of 
Cipd> doesLBOtimp^}: thatiiresboiildeicerjr moBiei^ 
^nd to tlie glory, of God^ that k should be tiite 'mkt, 
mediate motive of all oar actions.^, burt onlv that it 
s^uld eyer Jbe the ultimate motin^e.ef them: ;> thalL 
^hich 1^ should recur to from^tKne to timet, usitik 
we^aljLli^vp acquired a habit of obseming' Ae 
iu\es o^ tfmpexancfe^r sobriety^ rand virtue m^ 
t^e do:;; ft^f^ witboot expressly attending Ixxthc^ 
considfFati^pl the^giLai^f^ Guad^ in^eivery.^tt^ 

^;^fof^ Apro9fed ^: 1^ pext h|m4^ I shadl jiist 
take notice, what monstrous^ absurdities wo are 
apt4«hi:«ifi ^Q/ whni wfiimffgifie tbat the ^xStf of 

Qod GOBsiatfk ithms ^ms.^^^^1^ piiev^emio 
qF jvirt^ube^ an^refigioo iathc world -^ or wheq^^ wof 
tibink to substitute anj. t)^gclj^,ipc the plaoe txC 
real aul^staotml virtue«^ tf we^jti^e; u^ 

substitute ^qethkig in the place of virtue,, we may^ 
HpOi» the same authori^^ and with the same ease^ 
substitute. one thousand,, finr there i$ no settings 

bounds te^ the imaginations ofmen, discempered,. 
iiid rendered nsore fertile of invention,, bj, super. 

stitioa.. 






ttftton. '• But ihoit pernicious is tEat entur by 
which men imagine that they: glorify God, lK)t hjr! 
i^ercy, forbearance^ and benevolence; but the 
diabolical engines of hatred, malice, and persecuM- 
ikm. As if God was glorified, not in the happi« 

Aess, but in the^ destruction of his creatures; As 
If it was the most effectual, way to recommciid 
themselves^ to the &vouf of.God^ tocountenu^t hi9 
9^vn giacious intentions and 'conduct; andrto 

breathe a spirit^, the most; contrary to that mercy 
9p4 pjkpa^cy^ with which he ever acts towards. 
Bfiankind..^ : =. 

V :24r 1 ^onsidei: the reasonableness and advantage 
^eonsult^g the glory of God, as it has been ex« 
pi&ieddbovc;* . j f * 

1 1 shall:' ^Y9*d e^^nngi^o j^ljopg detul pf ths. 
6bUgtiitions:^lie under; to: 0(Hbi4.1t the :^ory, laC 
6od,:and €o:'Bhttn4h?te7tbilig:iQ^$ircoudu ^hfH 
miight^shonourliiiti, by giving oflfence to, or any; 
way injuring, ourfirilowereatare^ ;\atKl shall con^ 
tfafit myself with summing, dieHi' up «s briefly as 
possible; Sinbo it may besfaowa. m a vciy few 
liofd^i that 4U the; ol^ligations that are deemed fit^ 
to enforce obedience to any superior on earth, con. 
cur to toforee our obedience to God ; besides $e« 
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iFersd obligations which are peculiar to this» Aar 

highest of an our connexions and relations. 

1st. We are under obligation to glorify and 
serve God as our creator and prct>ervcr. This is 
an inference which St. Paul teaches us to draw front 
this consideration. Since we are^not our o>yn, let 
H5 g^c«ify God with bodies and with souk which 
are his. Shall I prostitute those members of my 
body;* or powers bf tey mind; to any other use^ 
than that for which they were given me? iHnot 
. the end for which he tnade them Ae noblest for 

r ■ • 

which they could be made ? Shall I then, either 
vainly presume to mehd thcrdcsigA, ^ irtipiously 
pttsiithe tbr cohtiha^fct liim^, in -what I am seri^bW 
is wisest and best? To use the argument of this; 
^bstle, Hath;, hot the pottear power over the cilay ? 
.me not my j^^iomPof Ms £>rming and noioulding ? 
iSltidfuld the]^ not then be * api^ied to ' the putpOses 
jToi^ which he ihte^ed th^m ? And am not I crimi^: 
xial in ihdulgfalg them to my own or others prejuv 
dice, jeontrai^ tcT his gracious intention? Should 
nbt my reasoiJEt nxHiRitm it^If to the dictates of that 
^rhdl reason, from whieh it i^ derived? And 
should not conscience be piit into the 4utl posses* 
ddn ofall the power and influence, my maker ia<^ 
t^ddd it should have? Let mc not then dispute 

the 



tH^ authority of God. Or» withtliepottbmvttodi 
in the aposUcv absurdly tdc> why bast thou swdo 
pcthua? My powers of body ud of mind are not 
say owiH and therefore not at my d fs pia l > but % 
am accountable tahinii^ that made mc» for tbepuf'^ 

poses to which I apply them. ) 

. 52d« Setting: aside the authori^ of God^ asjtfur 

creator^ gratitude should oblige tfs to cohsutt thor 
glory pf God in att our aicUon^ An iflgenioub: 
mindthatissepsU^of kaqhi^tion^^^ andofthp^ 
pleasure of its jbenefiu:tor» dmnot hesitatb whab 
part it has ta act. .To liftnim the obIi^oii» is it* 
first thought^ its immediatevSesohitioa* and its 'fixn 
cd Steady pursuit* Are any of us ignorant wh^ 
God.hath done for ua ? Is k. not from him that yrtt 

J ■ • W -- ■ 

derive all our capacity. for pleaw and all oiu> 
ijacana of avoiding pain? ^ath he not profvided «& 
lyith pleasure&.propcr and aufficjent t6 satisfy aU 
the regubr.p^ of nature? liath bfi OOt orowaed- 
our Uves with loving ksiidness and tender jnercies ? ' 
What is the whole-opurse of our Jtives^ bui^ a con» ; 
tinned expeii^ice,pf the goodness of God? Who; 
Ss the giver of every good, and of every perfect gift, 
andc^ whom:doira[ieceive» life, breath,' and att^ 
th^gs ? And'is not every mercy we receive at the 

hand^ofGfp^r.ofthc nature of our obligation to 

studyi 
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idre? f<»eonsttU lUkgtotjr rather than oar ciyntf 
A*d should wcifet dciifjr bUi^vcs tfifr most feroi 
rife gratffieatioh,' ttpon trhdcrstahdfng, that tR'e Wi 
dulge^iic^'6f our ^If^ m thi^ ca^9 woi^f 1)^^ 
cd upon as a slight or dishonour dtefr upoii him.. ! 
•KnowHig then t&at (he will of iDod is ihlt v/rtue 
gsad Ikappiness of menv. should we tvdti, sett&g akidi^ 
dt^ pmate rtgards^ disifltfcrcstccfly , cLftd fhjitia.pniii; 
^plie ^gratitude tor God, sftu^y the wel&it'aiitB 
^ifieat£o& o£ our ^^fi^Bow creatures ; land avoid' any**' 
thil9g^ however Hih^ent i^ft itielfi and to^ lis;^ flii^ 
niight wteljfia ted^lhnttJSdirttiihtfsf ik tlie^ 

Aitt ^we {ooidudt^ efiiftslflVts • m-suc¥ a nidfthfei-, as, 
Irftt bir *io^ plei^j^'ft) hftrii andfecneficiaf to niaii'^ 

<^use wbeojoux l%fat shtfie^y £^ db^;<itBK»^«^e,^ 
and am indtMoed-uiP i^itaft^- <Mr good i^or&a; and! 
tkcrthy^QxSyL oiir Faih«<i#hd Is in Hhfteh. ^ 
, Si^.' jQur ^ obli|;ali3Dh to ienri; ^x\d ^torify God;, 
itiay be furdicr efrfbrced afi^ ttldi^teidj by iom-^ 
paring it with:faujnati i^fot^tibhs,'' of a parallel^ 
tiiougti inferior naiutt. '- ShMiId'sei^v^Bub^ ebnsult 

the- 



{i^tibiecte of tiiftk sovereign ? W? too Wc a m43>, 
tcr. m Heaven: We tpo arc subjects tothc-king 
of kings, whose pleasui:e and honour we are un« 
dcr a U^e ^ligation to consult before all thin^ 
^Ise, And to act in disobedience to his com-* 
mands, or to dishonour hiin^ is in this light as th^ 
^n of rcbcUiotu and treason. Should the. filial af- 
fectiLoi^ of children prompt them to coni^ult^ 
pleasure and the Ib^qnour of their parents ; Wc tOQ, 
have a Father in Heaven, injitfed to an infinit^lv 
higher regaiid : he is both more beneficent, and 
apore wise in dispensing his favours ; and tliore*. 
fore should comm^id more of ovir aSectiou and 

cst«em. 

". > '^ ■ ■ 

Lasdr, do all men think themselves, ia some 
ipeasure, obliged tg. maintain tlje honour of per- 
sons of distinguished abilities, and groat worth? 
Alas, what are all hunwn characters, to the all-per- 
feet character of the, ever-blessed God ? What is 
their worth, merit or deserts compared to his! 
If then wc shew sp great zeal for the honour of 
men we admire ; Should not we be more zea- 
46usly affected in a better cause ? Should we not 
•enter more \yarmly into the, interests of vhtue ; 
3?ecause it is the cause of God ; and labour to 

promote 
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Jjromote the virtue atid Jiappintss of ^iil" feWa# 
creatures ; because we know, that this is what 
the Divine Being 19 most intent upon ; in thi* 
he is most glotified ; and in this manner we are 
Inost capable of expressing our ileal and attach- 
ment to that Being, who hath deserved so well 
of us, and all Mankind. 

4th. When we arc actuated by a zeal for the gloa 
ryofGod, we. In the most eficctual manner, con* 
Suit GUI' (Jwn glory. Is not that Course of life by 
Tthichwc glorify God the most perfective ofouf 
niturcs, and consequently that which is attended 
■with the noblest, and most refined satisfaction, and 
that which will raise us the highfest in the esteem 
of every being who is a judge, and especially of 
him who is the best judge, of true worth ? Compar. 
ed to this, how empty ! how precarious ! how 
short-lived ! how insignificant ! is the glory that 
results from any other qualification. There is no 
praise like that which is founded on virtue : if any 
thing else be the ground of it, instead of elevating,' 
ennobling, and improving the mind ; it only serves. 
to swell and corrupt the hcan that is fondly pleased 
^vith it. 

That in living to the gloiy of God we consult 

the perfection and glory of our nature, is evident; 

because 
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tti6'|kfiy ofGctd'ckhtsikband4ehnindtc!» 
in the |)c!rifection, suid ltt^ipSii<:;jss''of all his'eita- 
ftircs. Here thtrcftrfc the "tfobfest, * and the mbkt 
Interested inotives of action unite, dnd conbur to 
enfor«e the same maxims of c^onducft, and the same 
course of life. Indeod, so happy is the preseift 
constitution of things, that not only those which 
are always the noblest, and most worthy, but those 
which ^ow themselves to be in fact the strongest^ 
and the most powerful, motives of action^ if 
rightly understood, lead to, and enforce the prac-r 
tlec of virtue : so that whatever be our darling pas-* 
pon, it only requires to be rightly understobd, and 
it can never mislead us : we may allow men, for 
instance to be influenced by the love of pleasute, no 
that itbe but true, lasting, pleasure ; to givewliolly^ 
into the purisuit of gain, so it be true substantial 

gain, what will in the end appear to be so ; to thirst 
for himonr and applause, so that they be not de« 
ceived in their notions of honour, and mistake not 
the false and delusive, for the true and substantial ; 
so they do not, like the Pharisees, love the praise 
of men, more than the praise of God. And, con* 
rersely ; if we are careful so to live as to glorify 
God in our actions, if our conduct be such as shall 
jcast no reproach upon our maker, we may make 

ourselves 
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ourselves easjrabppt pur own gloty^ o\xr:pm\ pleOf 
sui^ft) or our own advantage ; for all those; \vill cer« 
(siinly appear in the train, among th^ attend^nta[ 
fnd in the consequences of virtue. Thi& is tha^ 
9r|s(^iny which hath in its right hand length oi^ 
days, and in its left hand riches and honour* 

Let our views then be single ; so that whethcD 
1^ cat or drink, or whatever we do, let us do all ta 
the glory of God ; so as to honour him by the wis^ 
dpi]n and moderation we pbserve in all our grati'^ 
(cations and pursuits ; and we may assure our«, 

i^lyes, that we are those whom God will delight 
to honour and reward. A zeal for his glory^ and 
^oipour, is what no selfish consideration will make^ 
ysr^ent of; for he will give grace andglpry,;. 
8|nd no goo4 thing wiU be withhold, from tliem; 
tiftt walk uprightly. /, 
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'It is the Lordj let him da ^mhat seemeth him 
good. 1. Sam. IIL X8* 

• * 

XN these words w^ arc presented with a most 
amiable view of the character of Eli. Notwith- 
standing a considerable flaw in his character, for 
which his family was justly deprived of the priest- 
hood, his heart must, in the main, have been right 
towards God, when he could hear the news of 
the greatest calamity and dishonour, that could 
befal his family with such devout composure. 

The religious exercise of meditation on the 
being, perfections and providence of God must 
have been very familiar to his mind before the 
simple apprehension, that it was God who was 
the author of his affliction, could give him such 
immediate ease: It is the Lord^ says this good 

M old 
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old man; that M^as enough. Without farther 
reasoning, it was a consequence familiar to his 
mind, what 1^ had a fall and practical persuasion 
of, that then all was right, l,et him do ivhat seem* 
cth him good. They are the best formed minds, 
the most devoted to God, and approved by hjim, 
that are capable of reasoning in this manner, and 
of feeling immediate relief from it, in scenes of 
real distress. 

But Eli, you \nll say, reasoned in this manner, 
in a situation truly calamitous, to relieve an ex- 
traordinary pressure upon his mind, and when 
there was peculiar occasion to walk humbly be- 
forg God. You may therefore think that rcflec- 
Eions of this kind are proper only in cases of like 
difficulty and distress ; and you may be saying, 
are the ways of providence at this time peculiarly 
dark and mysterious, do you apprehend that we 
are in more than ordinary danger of repining, and 
l:»eing dissatisfied with our condition. Suppose 
that nothing of this be the case, though it must 
be so at all times with many individuals, and we 
ought all of us to feel for others, as well as for 
ourselves. But suppose that the world should 
now smile upon you, that, in the language of the 
scripture, our mountain stands strong, and there is 

no 
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no prospect of your being prtscntly moved. Is 
your mind entirely composed, staid on God; 

and are you so entirely resigned to the will of 
providence, as that no unexpected event can shake 
your confidence arid trust in God. If not, an ad- 
dress of this nature is not wholly unseasonable. 
And indeed this temper of resignation is a virtue 
in which we can never excel too mu<ih, and since 
it respects the deity, who is an infinite bcfing, it is 
capable of unlimited increase. For it is always 
in proportion to our apprehension of the divme 
power, wisdom, and goodness ; so that this dis- 
position of mind can, never be properly perfect 
while the Divine Being remzuns incomprehensi* 
ble, which, to our finite understandings, he must 
always be. While, therefore, we may yet either 
know more of God, or conceive more strongly of 
his power, wisdom, and goodness, our confidence 
in him, and our resignation to his will, may be 
more complete. 

In discoursing on this subject, I shall, in the 
first place, assign some reasons for a chearfal ac- 
quiescence in the divine appointments, respecting 
ourselves, our firicnds, and the world. But pre- 
vious to this, I must briefly state the true notion 
of trusting God, wliich may be defined to be a ha- 

M2 bit 
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, bit of.reQurring to God upon aH occasions, and 

habitually regarding him as th^ fifst and proper 

. c^use of all things, and of all events. It is found- 

ed upon such a practical persuasion concerning 

^ the infinite power, wisdom and goodness of God, 

^ as shall engage us to believe that he will effectual- 

:?ly provide ibr us, if we always endeavour to please 

«>hi^.\ Consequently, it excludes aH anxiety a- 

, bout our present or future condition ; but by no 

ciASgftlMiKch 9 .concern as is sufficient to rouse us 

i.4?>/t)^c, |^^ji^?r^ all ow feculties in the dis- 

^chaf^ (rfoupduty, on whii^h our present and fu- 

.tufe happincsi^ entirely depend. In short, it is 

uus persuasion^ that if w^ m the first place pursue 

^the things that relate to the kingdom of God^ ^nd 

. his righteousness J every thing else, that is truly 

. needful and proper for us, shall, in the exertion of 

our best endeavours, de certainly added unto us. 

I now proceed to give tlie reason for chearful 
acquiescing in the divine appointment. And 
, first, we must be convinced that, in respect to 
many tilings of which we are apt to complain, er 
the more remote causes of our haixlships, such as 
the circumstances of our birth, education, and ge- 
neral fortune, in which our own determinations 

had no influence, it is not, nor ever was in our 

power 
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pow^tD alter the course of things ; and if \te be 
governed by reason, it must be enough to silence 
all Vepinii^ at our lot, to consider that our repin- 
ing can avail noth&ig to alter it. Did what we 
arc dissatisfied with in any way depend upon our- 
selves^ a& m cases where our vices and folUeshave 
influence, it might answer a good purpose to iii- 
dulge paiafikl reflections, as it might be a motive' 
with us to recover the false steps which we had > 
made, or at least to put us upon our guard for thfe 
future. Ilk thiis case an easy acquiescence erf* 
mind b far from being proper, and ought by all 
means to be discouraged. But it is to take plea- 
sure in tormenting ourselves to-be distressed be» 

s. 

cause things do not go as we wish them to do, 
when we know Aat they are, and always were, 
out of our power, and therefore that no anxiety 
that we can. give ourselves can tend. to relieve us. 
While David imagined he might possibly pre- 
vail with Grod to spare the life of his child^ he af- 
fiictedhimself, and condnued &sting and praying ; 
but when he perceived that the child was dead, we 
read diat he arose from the ground on which he 
' had been prostrate, that he washed himself, and took 
some refreshment ; for, says he, while the child 
was yet idlye^ I fiaisted and wept, for I said who can 

M :^ uXk 
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tell whether God will be gracious to me, that the 
child may live ; but now he is dead, wherefore 
should I fast? Can I bring him back again ; I 
shall goto him, but he shall not return, to me. 2 
Sam. XII, 22. This conduct argues the greatest 
strength of mind, which few can attain, but to 
which all ought to aim. 

The proof of a reality of providence, I am per- 
€uaded, is unnecessary at this time. Things so won- 
derfully adjusted to one another, as the several 
parts of this system, argues the whole to be the 

result of consummate wisdom, and as the same 
wisdom still superintends every thing, we may 
assure ourselves that the whole will be brought to 
its destined perfections whatever attempts may 
be made to disturb the order of things, and to 
prevent its proper completion. 

But besides this kind of evidence, we have, in 
the scripture, such assurance given us of it, as 
ought to silence all ourdoubts. We are there in- 
formed, that God will certainly execute all his plea- 
sure. The proud king of Assyria, boasting of his 
wisdom and might, was only a rod in the hand of 
God^s anger ^ and the still prouder Nebuchadnez- 
zar was only his hired servant. 

Upon 
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Upon the whol^, both reasbtx.and scripture con- 
Cur to assure us, that every mih^s general sltation 
and lot in life, are appointed by a wise superintend- 
ing providence ; and as he gives the kingdoms of 
this world to whomsoever he pleases, so the affairs 
of individuals are not less particularly attended to, 
in the great comprehensive plan of the universe. 
He has given us all a set timCy and bounds^ which 
we can neither pass, nor remove. And though, in 
many cases, his ways are a great deep, and his foot- 
steps in mighty waters, it is no objection to the rca- 
lity^ of the thing. 

Is then our situation in life not so advantageous 
and agreeable as we could wish, let us not repine 
at it; because, we are just where God thought fit 
to place us, but let us make the best improvement 
of it, and get the most perfect enjoyment of it that 

we can. Even with respect to the difficulties that 
have befallen us by reason of others,, or by our- 
selves, we ought still to look beyond both others 
and ourselves, unless we consider ourselyes and 
others, and indeed the whok human race, as out 
of the plan and reach of that providence which con- 
troiils all things. In cases where men are the im- 
mediate causes of particular events, and conse* 
quently, where blame and self reproach have the 

M 4 greatest 
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greatest ptopriety and efiect, we ought not to con- 
fine our views to men. They cannot be any thing 
more than secondary causes, and we ought to look 
beyond them to the first and primary cause, of all 
things, to that great being who over-rules even the 
follies and vices of men, and makes them the in- 
strument of his great and good designs. 

Joseph could not but be sensible that it was by 
the malice and wicked contrivance of liis brethren, 
that he was sold into Egypt ; yet when he saw . 
the great and good purpose that was answered by 

it, he could say, with peculiar satisfaction, that it , 

• • • . ■ 

was God who had sent him before them into that 
countrv. David weU knew the malice of Shimei, 
and retained a proper resentment of it ; but yet he 
could say, even the in moment of his greatest pro- 
vocation, let him cur se^ for God has bid him curse • 
What true piety, and greatness of mind was that. 
Our Saviour also, who knew what there was in 
man, well knew that it was the outrageous malice 
of the Jews that was the immediate cause of his 
cruel sufferings and death, and he was not sparing 
of his invectives against them, and yet knowing 

the design of God, and tliie infinite advantage diat 
his dying in those circumstances would be of to the 
world, he received hi^ afflictions as from the hand 

■ of 
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^ fi^rf. ** The cup/' says he, " that my father 
^Vgives me to drink, slrall not I drink it." 

With res^>ect to the difficulties ^ye bring up« 
on ourselves by our follies and vices, shame, and 
remorse are certainly prq>er, and indeed una- 
voidable. They ought therefore to be indulged, 
until they have, answered their purpose, by cor- 
recting the disposition of the mind which was the 
cause of our improper conduct. But still we 
ought not to forget that there is a will above ours, 
and that comprehends ours ; that it is God wha 
ufFers us to fall, and that whatever we may have 
itended, he no*tf&ubt, has the best end to an- 

• 

swer by our fellings, as well as those of others. 
We should therefore humble ourselves before 
him, and confide in him ; assuring ourselves, that 
when, by means of the course of discipline to 
which he has wisely subjected us here, we shall 
be sufficient)/^ exeicised and improved, an end 
will be put to the troubles we bring upon our- 
selves, as well as to diose which others bring up- 
on us. 

Secondly, to this reason for acquiescing in the 
divine disposals, drawn from the consideration 
of Our incapacity to alter the course of things, 
we may subjoin another, which is, that, if we 

could 
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could alter it, there is no reason why we should 
wish to have it altered. For, the alfeirs of the 
world, and of all men, are already in the best 
hands , so that no regard to our private happiness, 
or that of society, can be justly alarmed whatever 
turn the course of things may take. And this 
consideration should make us perfectly easy in all 
cases, where we have no influence. We want no 
proof that the God in whose hand our breath is^ 
and whose are all our waysy who does whatever 
he pleases in the armies of Heaven above, and 
among the inhabitants of the ^th here beneath, 
is more concerned then even we ourselves can be 
for the happiness of his creatures. In all his 
^vorks of creation or providence, we see that he is 
good to all, and that his tender mercies are over 
all his works. This is true, even of his greatest 
judgments. Is there any evil in a city, says the 
prophet, and the Lord has not done it ? Can any 
thing befal us, or others, without his permission, 

or express appointment ? And if it be within the 
compass of his intention, can it produce any thing 
contrary to his intention ; that is, any thing con- 
trary to the designs of perfect wisdom and good- 
ness* 

AU 
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AH the works of God are of a piece, however ' 
different they may appear at first view ; and we 
may assure ourselves, tliat they all uniformly con- 
cur in promoting some great design, worthy of the 
divine power, wisdom and goodness. Affictions^ 
wc read, come not from the dusty nor do troubles 
spring out oftheground^ as if they came by chance ^ 
or without design. What we call chance^ can 
have no place in tiie works of God, for nothing 
can happen unforeseen or unmtended by him, and 
if nothing comes to pass without his design, no- 
thing comes to pass without the most kind and 

gracious design possible. We may some time, 
like Jacob, be apt to say, all these things are against 
us ; but it is our ignorance, as it was his, that 

dictates the language. What we call unfriendly 
occurrences, come in fact with the mostly friendly 
intention, only we happen to mistake tlieir meaning. 

As soon as we shall have got a good understand- 
ing of the ways and works of God, we shall perceive 
that they all speak the same language, and look to 
the same end. All the works of God praise him, and 
wear the most favourable aspect towards the sub- 
jects of his government, and the objects of his care. 
Storms and tempests are as much the voice of a 
benevolent and gracious God, as the sound of the 
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small rain upon the tender grass^y to use the lan- 
guage of the psalmist ; <x any other^ the most 
pleasing accents iq nature. Such is the perfect 
harmony through aU the works of God,, that even 
the sun, moon and stars> and evexy diing; the 
psalmist enumerates^ things the most distant in 
place» and the most opposite in nature, join, as we 
may say, in the same hymn of pnuse to God. It 
is true their tcme is diftercnt^but, if we may pursue 
this figure, they differ as the several parts of an ex- 
cellent piece of music^ and when heard together,^ - 
make the most perfect harmony. 

So when, in some future period of our existence, 
and from a more advantageous point of view, we 
shall take a larger survey of tlic works of creation 
and providence, when we shall see them in the 
light in which God himself sees them, according 
to their true, though often remote relations and 
uses, we shall pronounce them all to have been 
; verygogdj admirably calculated to be, or to make^ . 
happy. We shall then see, to adopt the language 
of the apostle Paul, that all things ha%e been ours^ 
that life or deaths things prosperous or things ad'- 
versey have worked together for our good^ We 
shall then see that our having been from time to 
time deprived of several enjoyments, which then 

cost 
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cost us many tears/ aiid involved us in deep dis- 
tress, were the very best things that could have be- 
fidlen us ;^nd that to have had our wishes gratifi- 
cd in thoise circuihstances, would have been in 
danger of alienatingf our minds from God and our 
duty ; and by putting us out of our proper pur- 
suit, would have plunged us at length in deeper 
and more lasting distress. We may then proba bly 
tremble to think how narrowly we escaped the 
most imminent dangers, and see that had we been 
suflfered to proceed, as we then wished, we should 
have been inevitably lost. 
Timely chastisements are, certainly, the most be- 
nevolent parts of the divine conduct. There is no* 
. thing that, in general, we all stand in greater need 
of; and in many cases nothing could be more 
hurtful to us than success in our favourite pur- 
.suits. It is happy for us that God does not always 
answer us according to our own meaning in our 
pmyers. " How possible is it that we may be most 
earnest in our prayers for what would infallibly ru- 
m us, and desire with dl importunity to be deliver- 
ed from a thing which would constitute or ulti* 
mately produce our greatest good. 

This ignorance of our own l)est good should 
teach us;iot to be €i\!titx particular ^ or importunate^ 

in 
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in our prayers, but always to express, ourselves 
w ith great latitude, and a most entire resignation. 
God knows all our wants, and therelore has no 
need that wi^s^ould inform him of them ; nor does 
he want aliy good-will towardM us, if we have ta- 
ken care, by doing pur duty, to make ourselves 
proper objects of his favour ; so that he hath alrea- 
dy every disposition that we should wish to excite 

in him. But by praying we express the sense we 
have of our dependence upon him, and of our obli- 
gations to him ; and we should express ourselves 
in such a manner as that our language shall im- 
ply no more ; and least of all, any thing that should 
look like dictating to him what he should do for 
us. Our business is solely with our own minds, . 
.our own tempers and dispositions. Farther 

than this is wholly within the sphere of providence 
and we have nothing to do, but to submit, and re- 
joice. 

Thirdly, without resignation to the will of God, 
in disagreeable situations and prospects, the end of 
our.afflictions cannot be answered, and consequent- ' 
ly : we ourselves shall be the losers. Men are by 
their frame and their obvious connections design- 
ed for a state of trial and discipline, and the scrip* 
turesevcrv where cnr%»v>se and consider us in such 
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a state. We are so placed, that the circumstances 
we are in, and the various incidents of our lives, 
all appointed by divine providence, are adapted to 
affect our tempers and dispositions ; and they are 
all capable of affecting us, either favourably or un- 
favou rablv. Whether our circu mstances be pros- 
pcrous or adverse, they may either improve our 
.minds in virtue, or thcj^ may lead us farther off 
from the paths of virtue, and consequently of hap- 
piness. But so wise and gracious is the appoint- 
ment of all thing^j^ '>hat nothing belals but what 
may be made a means of good to us. There is no 
event in our lives, but, if it be considered in a 
proper light, and be duly meditated upon« may 
have the most happy effect on pur minds^ and pre. 

pare us for our proper happiness ; at the same 
time that, if we receive them in a difierent manner, 

* . •J' 

they may have the moeit fetal effect upon our tem- 
pers and conduct, aiid thereby lead us to certain 

* ■ 

ruin. 

New afflictions, and every thing that is disa- 
greeable and calamitous, are things that are natu- 
rally capable of leading to virtue or to vice, and 
consequentially of yielding us happiness or mise- 
ry. They improve our tempers and promote our 
liappincss, if they malce us resigned to the will of 

God, 
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God, because they then wdan our minds &om-the 
pursuit of a species of happiness which is not eCi. 
pable of yielding us any real satisfacticMiy and they 
direct our views to God, and such objects as wilt 
not finally disa;ppo}nt us. Considering' them m 
this light, they are kind admonitions to shun 
what though flattering, ife, ndVerthelesSj hurtful to 
us. We have, therefore, reason to receive them 
with gratitude, as things exceedingly ^alutaiy, 
.for though, for the preseiit they be nbt joyous, but 
grievous, as the aposd(^ says, they work oat ior 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory , but no otherwise can afflicticMis beof an;^ 
use to us. ; 

. On the contrary,: it is plain, that if afllictions 
have arty other effect than such as I have now de- 
scribed, they must be exceedingly hurtful to us. 
If they feed discontent, they introduce a state of 
the . most complete wretchedness that can invade 
the mind of man. Every emotion of discontent 
adds to the growth of worldly mindedness, and 

makes a man more a slave to his irregular appe- 
jdtes and passions. Thus by indulging discontent, 
we frustrate the kind intentions of providence in 
our afflictions. 

Fourthly, 
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PourtKly, resignation to the will of God is a 

temper of mliid' jieculiarly pleasing to him, as 
we may learn both from the nature of the thuig ' 
itself, and the most express dccla?ations of scrips 
ture* That God must' be peculiarly pleased with 
this temper of niind is evident from the nature of 
it. Whence arises dissatisfaction with our condi- 
tion in life? e^ we indulge this temper without 
entertaming a suspicion that the course of things 
has taken some Urcwng turri, and tliat the Divine 
Being has not be^ sufficiently attentive to us and 
©ur concerns. This^sposition of mind is, in cf-* 
feet, an arranging of providence, and arises from 
what may be pn^rly called impiet}^ It is a cal- 
ling in question the wisdom and goodness of God, 
tlie most important of all his attributes , those 
which make him the proper objecAofour rever- 
ence, love and confidence ; and can any thing be 
more justly displeasing to him than this? 

On tlie contrary, a contented temper of mind 
does honour to God. It gives glory to God by 
believing him to be what he is, and being fully 
impressed with that belief. Resignation is the 
language of a heart that is fiilly persuaded that 
God is a Being infinitely wise, powerful and good, 
and who gives an unremitted attention to all the 

N works 
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works of his hands. This is giving God the glo- 
ly due to his name, and habitually offering up to 
him the sacrifice of a meek and quiet spirit Mfhich 
in his sight is of great price. Such a person be- 
haves like a creature in his situation, imperfect and 
fallible, under the government of a God who can- 
not mistake concerning him. He does not start 
out of his proper sphere, nor question God fool- 
ishly. 

Lastly, we do not want the express testimony ; 
of scripture, that this temper of mind is peculiarly 
pleasing to God. How does the Divine Being boast, 
as it were, of the character of Job, who bore his 
severe trials so remarkably well when he tells his 
friends tliat he had spoken of him the things that 
were right, whereas they had not ; referring to tliat 
ijtiost remarkable speech of his, when he was 
seemingly stripped of all the enjoyments of life> 
The Lord gave and the Lord taketh away, and 

blessed be the name of the Lord ; and also, af- 
ter receiving positive bodily sufferings, in additi- 
on to these losses, shall we receive good at the 
hand of the Lord, and not receive evil also. 

Do we then believe that it is not in our power to 
alter the general course of things established by 
providence, that the affaii's of the worU are already 

in 



40 the "best hands, so that we have no reason to 
ivish for aay other disposition of things, and that 
we ourselves should be losers l>y indulging a fret- 
ful and discontented temper, as we should thereby 
deprive ourselv^of the particular benefit intended 
"us by ourafilictions^ and do we moreover believe 
that a temper of habitual resignation is peculiarly 
pleasing in the sight of God, and are we not desir* 
ous to cultivate it, and ready, under the prevailing 
influence of it, to say upon all occasions. Not 
^r will, but thy will, O our God, and heavenly 
&dier, be done. Let us, &om a full and unshaken 
iDonviction of the wisdom and goodness of the so- 
vcrign disposer of all things, say, whatever calami- 
ty be&I us, with Eli in my text. It is the Lord, let 
faitfi do what seemeth him good. Let u s bl^ the 
Lord at all times, in sickness as well as in healtli, 
in adversity as well as prosperity, and let liis prai^ 

be continually m our mouths; Let us rejoice in 
tribulation, knowing Aat tribulation worketh pati- 
ence ; and patience, experience ; and experience, 
hope : and hope maketh not a^med, because the 
love of God is shed abroad in our hearts, by the 
holy Ghost which is given to us. 
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oir 
BEING PERFECT 

AS 

GOD IS PERFECT 



Be yc therefore perfect even as your father who is 
in Heaven is perfect. Ma^t. V. 48;= 

Xn this excellent discourse, delivered at the very 
entrance of our Lord on» his public ministr5r, he 

■ 

professedly corrects, the innovations which the 
Scribes and Pharisees had been long making in the 
law of God. Indeed, the antient religion of the . 
Hebrew nation hud suffered greatly .by this means.. 
The genuine moral precepts of it had been relax- 
ed, and its obligation had been weakened and evad- 
ed, Qn the most frivolous pretences: such as 
equally refiected on their understanding and their 
virtue. The zeal of religionists: was spent on the 
externals of religion, while they had ver}^ little con- 
ceal for the vital, and only valuable parts of it. 

It 
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It was, therefore, our Lord^s first business to re- 
store religion to its antient and proper standard, 
by exposing Ac absurd comments by which the 
Scribes and Pharisees had so shockingly perverted 
the law of Xjod, and to explain in their full extent 
its moral precepts, from which the attention of the 
people had beea long diverted 

Consequently j we are not to expect in this dis- 
course any precepts, or maxims of morality, pro- 
perly newy such as mankind had never known be- 
foret'-'but to see the moral precepts of the law re- 
stored to th^ir primitive purity, and original ex- 
tent/ He expressly declared, that he came not to 
dcitiroiy .the law, but to fulfil it. He made no in- 
sovations in the kw itself. His subliine precept 
concerning losing our enemies ^ has no reference to 
any tiling delectav^ in the laws of Moses on that 
hoad;r . For that wdaicfa he say^ was said by them of 
oldtime^ Tbaai shait 'i(ne. thy neighbour^ and hate 
tfme enemyi is' «io where to be found in the law. 
On the contrary, the writings of Moses inculcate 
the< xnjost extensive benevolence, admonishing lis 
not ^only of tjpe relation in which we stand to all the 
human racc« but even to brute creatures ; com- 
passion lund tenderness to which he strongly re- 
eommends. 

N3 That 
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That most sublime precept contained in my 
text. Be ye perfect- even as your father who is in 
Heaven is perfect^ was not new, nor is it peculiar 
to the gospel ; for, Be ye holy as lam holyy is ex- 
pressly quoted by the apostie Peter, 1 Pet. I. 6, 
from the Old Testament, in. which it is one of the 
precepts which God gave to the Israelites, by Mo^ 
5es^ Lev. XX. 1^ But though all the persons 
to whom Jesus was addressing himself mightha^c 
found, and many olthem- had no doubt frequentlji 
read it in their scriptures^ there was good reascHl 
for his repeating it^ and laying the stress that ha 

does iipoait,. when it had been geaerally overlook- 
ed. or explained away, together, with other i^qepti 
equally excellent^ by the established ^^poundeis 
iQfthelaw.. 

; The importance of thia pa^ccept will be evident 
if we duly confer the nature of il^ and the reason 
why we may suppose it was recommmded. to our 
attention. This, therefore, I propose to do in this 
discourse,, and then make a short 2q>plication^ 

First. I propose to explmn ihe nature and ex- 
tent of this precept, in which We are directed to be 
perfect as our £ither who is. in Heaven is perfect. 

That this precept was not intended to be under- 
stood by us in the strictest sense of the words, viz» 

that 
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that our hearts should be as pure, and our conduct 
as unblameable, as those of our infinitely holy 
God, requires no proof; The allowance that we 
are but too ready ta makes for ourselves is alone 
sufficient to prevent our putting so rigorous a con- 
struction on the words of our Lord. In this case 

* 

our prejudices themselves, which so often mblead 
us, will guard us agsunst any mistake of the sense 

ofscriptuTQ.^ 

.God, who mfidd us, Bx^d who knows our fiame, 
well knows that we are not capable of living per* 
fectly sinless liyes; Unsteady and fluctuating as 
Qur minds are, our thoughts will be running after 
improper objects,, and in a greater or less degree 
wHll dvsLW OUT a&dtions after them ; and thus we, 
in a. manner, unavoidably contract guilt The 
world,, moreover, abounds with temptations to 
vice; and a^wt csanot avoid being exposed to 
them, and they: flatter our appetites and passions, 
they can hardly feil to excite improper desires at 
least, tliough it may not proceed to the actual 
commission of any crime. But, certainly, we 
cannot indulge sinful thoughts, or cherish the least 
desire of any diing that is forbidden, without vio- 
lating die purity of our minds, and deviating from 
perfect innocence, 

N 4 This 
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Tliis would be the case were we ever so cir- 
cumspect, attentive to all our tboughts, words^ 
and actions, and though wc dhoulddo all thiA 
without any intermission. Btat this «:^treme cir- 
cumspection is, i\x fact, impossible^ and what the 
usual state of our minds and thoughts will not ladn 
mit of. Beside^ who is as cincumspept 9.3 he 
ftlight be. Alas, farther than this,' in many things 
we all offend, without excepting the Very best of 
men, those who come th^ nearest to the peiffeodQu 
of human nature. . V) v 

We like^vise learn fi-dm the scriptures/ as well 
as fix).m observaticm and experienoe^j that pcrfeoti^ 
on is not to be expected of man. W^Aat mdff « 
there tAatdaethgovd^ cmdskuie^iM^ Ecc.YH, iKk 
With this limitation we arc no doubt to undcTi. 
5tand the general* characters thftt aref given of good 

men in the scriptureis, though aio |)articulat' faults 
be recorded of them, as of Abrahai^f io'llio is palled 
the friend of Gcd^ David, wUq is said ^ haw becA 
a nian after Gcd*s cn»n hsan ; J.ob, \v\\o is called a 
perfect and upright man ; Zadiariali, and £Uza» 
l^eth, who arc said to hstve walked in all the ordi* 
nances qf Qod blameless ; Nathaniel, who is called 
by our Saviour (^ ?;z^«w///^if^//(?. And when 
he himselfjj who is said to have been without w«^ 

was 
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was saluted with the appellation of^^£?£f, he disclaim- 
ed it ; saying, there A^'as none good, meaning per- 
fectly goodf but one that is God ; before whom» 
in order to give us the highest idea of the purity 
of his iiature> it is said that even the Heavens are 
not clean, and that he charges his angels with 
folly. Job.lV.18. 

On many accounts, therefore, we may be satis« 
fied that absolute sinless perfection Vr as never ex- 
peeled, and could not have been required of us. 
God isxiotso unreasonable a master as to.dcnxau(l 
of us m.ore than he knows wc are. able to performv 
Oa the contraiy , he is ever ready to make ev^.y 
pos^ble ajiiowance for the frailties and inficmities 
of xHir nature ; and nothing but what is purposely 

and habitually indulged can render us pbuoxiput 
to his displeasure. 

The proper meaning and intent, thereforc, of 
this precept must be this, tliat we oug^ tp set n^ 
bounds whatever to our virtuous attainments; 
fixing to ourselves no standard of excellence, 
short of that of tlie Divine Being himself. Leavr 
ing every thing that is behind^ we should, with die 
apostle, be ever pressing on to what is before us, 
(Phil. IIL 13.) to something that we have not yet 
Httained* AVliatev^ progi^ss wc hftvc made in 

virtue, 
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virtue, it should be our care to be continually ad- 
di.'ig to it; and without ever imagining that we 
have wisdom or virtiir enou«;h already, wc should 
endeavour t» grow wiser ana Lietler, so as to. im- 
prove our n;itures, and consequently our capaci^ 
for happiness, to uie utlnost. , ;, 

To this end it wiJ be ofgreat us^eto lis to pro- 
pose to ourselves as.pGC&ct a model as possible, 
to which we may compare ourselves from Jtime to 
time, in order to ibrna a judgmient of the improve- 
ments we make. :Tnis model we should fre- 
quently contemplate, \\z a rule to walk by, or a 
pattern to copy after, without thinking ourselves 
absolutely obliged to attain the same perfection. 
It is, therefore, ralber useful as. a rule^ tj^an obliga- 
tory as a ^i0;»i/i<7;i(/. 

Now, wliat could be more . properly, recom* 
mended for -Ms purpose than the imitation 
of the Divine Being^. to all intelligent and .moi»I 
agents; he being the- most perfect of this class* 
For in tliese respects^ viar.. in: intelligence and a 
capacity for moral conduct, we arc formed in the 

image of God.. God alone- is^ in these- respects, 
absolutely perfects In tlie imitation of him, there- 
fore, we are in no danger of being misled, so as 
to copy after, any error, or defect; instead of what 
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h excellent. But this I shall enlarge upon un- 
der the next head of mv discourse^ which was, 

Secondly, to con^der the reasons why the imitati- 
on of perfect goodness is thus recommended to us, 
rather than such degrees of it a& are attainable by 
us. On the first view of the subject, it would 
seem more reasonable, and advisable, to endea- 
vour to imitate only wh^it was within the reach of 
our capacity ; and that to aim at any thing confes- 
jicdly above, our reach, would wly tend tp disqpu- 
rage us, and consequently hinder our proficiency. 
But if tye consider the nature of man, to whpm 
this. precept is given^ >vc shaUisee it in an(»th^ 
light; For ^ , . .,^ .. , .^,. ,,; 

1st. Had any fhing less thai\ absolute perf^ 
tion been proposed to us, such is the vanity an4 
self conceit to which men are subject, that many 
would easily have imagined they had already at- 
tained to it ; and thus a stop would be put to their 
further improvement. We see every day how 
apt men are to think too well of themselves. They 
overlook what is most &ulty, what gives them 
pain to look, upon, but dwell upon what is good^ 

and praise worthy, in their dispositions and acti« 
ons. By this means it comes to pass that their 
virtues, by being often contemplated, are magnified 

in 
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in ihek apprehensions; and their vices, being 
overlooked, ore lost sight of and forgotten, and 
then it is no wonder that the judgment they form 
•of themselves is not just, or accoi?ding to truth, 
but greatly toomiirii in their fiivour;, so that diey 
jcSitn nn' pnac^ peace to themselves, when tliere is. 

lio pe^ce. 

T-his is the same prmcijlle in human nature tluUr 
ie^fis men to detrafctf *»<>m the merit of odiers.. Ttjr 
think odSief persons *lk!«ler than theiAsekes is asen-^ 
sible morUficatibh to fheni; - In order, therefore^ 
to"brrog'tfetirtto; ted; if^posiaiWe, below, their 4>was 
laifdv they JiggraEvatetlieir&ifltSi and put some un- 
favourable construction on their be&t acliond* 
Arid^h'en m'en firrid ttetr account in entertaining 
khy p^iculdroffimcte concerning tiicmselves,' ^r 
otheftsj'froni hayihg a jircivicHis cRspositiort tow^ards 
eiHdrtffinihg -it, • they 'gewia Jty -sweoerdk It'ii? hot. 
8oveiy dilSou It 4N«'HaiQomifeoa*^ tiling for a maa 
to impeee upon Is&rjsijit ..:';.• -r ■ 

from tMs it is eafe^ to iftfer, that were the re* 
gMids of men to be fisied on any 5 raperfcct being 
like tliemselws, thcJugh e\Tr SO excellent, and it 
were requited of tliem to be as wise and good, but 
not wiser or btTller, sucHaruIc would,, .through 
their natural srlf-coisceit, be hurtful to them ; as, 



OXk 
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on some pretence or other, they might inlagine 
they were akcady as good as they were reqyired to 
be, at the same time that their very self-conceit: 
would argue them to be destitute of the most es- 
sential of all virtues, and the foundation of almost, 
every other,, viz. humility j and a diffidenge of ai i 
lean's self. For where there is this humility, ot 
a' disposition to undervalue mther than to overva. 
iue their attainments, there will be a desire, and an* 
endeavor, to improve ; whereas pride and selC con- 

. ceit preclude all fkrther proficiency in any thing. 

Wisely » therefore, has it been the object of the 
^ divine care to leave no room, no pretence whate- 
ver, for this corrupt leaven to insinuate itself into 
the hearts of men, by giving us a pattern of virtue*- 

and goodness which no man, in the sober use of 
his senses, can ever imagine he can fully come up 
to; a standard, by which if he rightly measure' 
himself and his attainments, he must ever be sen- 
sible of great defects ; to remove which will be a 
constant motive with him to exert himself to the 
utmost, to employ iall the force of his Hiculties, to 
Jeave nothing untried, that can be of any use to im- 
prove his disposition, and reform his conduct; 
Aat he may produce in both a neai'er likeness than 
he has jet attained to of the all-perfect nature, and 

the 
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tlie rigliteous conduct, of the Divine Being, who is 
righteous in all his toqySy and holy in dl hisv)orks% 
Ps. XIV. 17. 

While we consider what is proposed to urs only 
as a pattern to copy after, it tiannot be too perfect ; 
because the more perfect it is, the surer guide it is 
for us to follow, and the less danger tliereisof our 
being misled by it. We are discouraged only 
when we consider ourselves as obliged, under 
some pains and penally, to come perfecdy up to 
our pattern. To consider the character and con- 
duct of die Divine Being in this light might justly 
discourage us in our endeavours to imitate it# 
The idea of sucfian obligation must cut off all 
hope of success ; and where Uiere is no room for 
hope, there is no motive to endeavour. In this 
situation men could not be expected to become 
wiser or better. 

But this is not our case. Our heavenly Fa- 
ther has been pleased to recommend himself andl 
his conduct to us as a pattern for our imitation^ 
that by the contemplation of the perfeotions of his 
nature, we might form to ourselves thejustcst 
ideas of true excellence, and thereby know ho\r 
to direct our endeavours after it ; but at the same 
time, knowing our frame, he is not so unreasona- 

bls 
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blc as to expect we should ever,, in any state, and 
much less in this, perfectly come up to it. Thfc 
imitation of the Divine Being, therefore, as it is 
recommended to us in the Gospel, is a noble ad-* 
vantage tons in a course of virtue, and no discou- 
ragement or hindrance whatever. 

This, moreover, is an advantage peculiar to our 
holy religion, and therefore what we ought to va- 
lue ourselves upon, and by no means neglect to 
avail ourselves of. WitlT what colour could the 
heathens preach, and philosophers recommend 
the examples of the gods that they worshipped to 
the imitation of their worshippers, many of whom 
(all that were not inanimate parts of nature as the 
sun, moon, and stars, &c.) had been men like 
themselves^ and some of them vicious in pro- 
portion to their power. They, therefore, wisely 

declined insisting upon this topic. Whatever 
they say to recommend a life of sobriety and vir- 
tue, they never mention the example of their 
gods. 

But in a christian country there is no reason 
why any teacher of virtue should be silent on this 
head since there is nothing in the character or con- 
duct of the God that we worship that we need be 
ashamed to mention, and expose to the view of 

Tnankin4 




iAankmd. So iihifenniir great and excefient li^ 
hb character a(nd dctfidtict, thia: ibstt is iio view 
im dan takt of tlieitt but What tendiiiib ihs^Ir©^ oui^ 
h^saris vnih an alihtirrence rf Vice, aiyd>iif& fe^Vtr pt 
vittiie and goodness. To e^ilafTge 6h thfe afll^t*^ 
is needless. None oftis I'tritst ai*e *> litiafcqtiai^^ 
cd- witfi tJodi as not to knoxr thar He is dssetitlajly 
righteous and holy, arid that a i%hteoiis Loi^ 
imist loVe rigteonsiiessv mid hale kk^fey* Em» 

^^^we esteem and practice, ourselv^i/^ej^^ 

.croors;. - /,,- 

( There: is no one vice that m«i are addicted tq^. 
but^ reflection on tte nature ^idcSandtt^ pfth^' 
Diviiie Bfeing must fill us with shame and oojdfli^; 
sionfor it. His selfishness an asceiirfancy ov^ir: 
iMT? Da our views and actions ctoter too' muc|(;' 
ift oiirselvesv and dp we not mter vWthfjnt)^^ 
\9a*rmh ilito the intei«sts of others? WJiat-iriusir. 
\(^6 think* of ouTselves, aM of this narfoV di^lfOil^^ 
tfonv wtren we*rcl!ect on the urilverisal disli^bei^i^ 
ed ease and bounty of the Divine Being, all, w^j^^C' 

puiposes and'woHcs I^ve fbi* their object tiie ^^ 
piness of otHer^, viz. :thit'of the varibusxttOJ*!!^ 

that he has made , wKo is so far frofrf CO 
bis goodness to hitnself, of thosewhom W^' 
call , his friends, that ^even ISs eneihie^ pajrt^' 
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Jt ; fer he is good to the unthankful and the UnwoN 

Are we prone to envy, jealousy, malice, and 
revenge,' how doubIy*odious must such a disposi- 
tion appear when compared with the mercy and 
compassion of the Divine Being, who, though all 
ppwer be in his hands, has no pleasure in the death 
of a sinner, but is desirous that all should repent 
.and live. And must not all pride, vanity, and self- 
eojjceitj be f©r ever struck dumb before an infi- 
nitely great, and yet an infinitely condescending 
God ; who for our sakes has condescended to ap- 
pear in the &miliar character of our father and our 
fi:iend, chusing to vaU his glory, rather than forbid, 
or discourage, our access to him, and. inter- 
course with him, when it was neces^ry to our 
happiness ? 

Jf a man be addicted to excessive animal grati*. 
fications, how must the sense of his obligation to 
become like the Divine Being, to be perfect as his 
£ithcr in Heaven is perfect, fill him with shame 
wd sdf reproach ; when he must perceive that by 
-such low indulgences he is so far from raising and 
improvinghis nature, andbringinghimsclfnearerto 
the all-perfect nature of God, he is divesting himself 
of the prerogatives of a rational nature ; being go- 

O vcrncd 
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vcmcd by mere appetite and passion, and .sinking^ 
as far as his nature will permit him to the condid« 
on of a brute beast? 

Besides^ we who have the benefit of divine reirc- 
lation have advantages for the imitation of God Of 
which the wisest heathens were destitute. Dfd 
we know nothing of God, but what the light of M- 
Hure teaches, we might be at a loss what to do 
when we were directed to hnitate himir We may, 
indeed, be said, in a figurative sense, to trace- the 
footsteps, and to hear the voice, of God in Ms 
works ; but it is in a very obscure and indisthfct 
manner. But in revelation the Divine Being nia^^ 
be said to assume a ^toi^t personal character^ ifA 
to act a proper part, as inffclligible to us as that of 
the prophets, kings, and private persons,' with 
which it is intermixed. We see in what mariner 
God -spake, and how he acted; from which we 
majr infer what he thought and felt on a variet^'of 
particular occasions, and this at intervals in a teflg 
succession, from the time of our first parents to that 
of Christ and the apostles; so that we can ho 
inore be at any loss to know what to do when we 
are directed to. imitate God, than if we had been 

• ■ ■ • 

nOrderedto imitate any person whatever. 

• • ■ ■ ' ' ' ' * 
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In some cas66, indeed, the infinite superiority 
fot the Divine Being to all bis creatures must 
imake a dijBerent rule of conduct necessary. He, 
for instance, is continiially promoting ^d by 
1 loe^ns of evii^' and there are many instances In 
^tiie history of his dispensations to mankind of 
great calamity, and heavy judgments, inflicted 
, upon families and nations, in which persons of all 
characters are involved, for the sake of promoting 
a. great general and lasting gdioid. This we must 
QOt attempt, because our understandings are finite; 
.. so thAt what we imagine to be good may eventu- 
ally prove to be evil; whereas his knowledge: is 
infinite. He sees the end of every thing from the 
. beginning, and is also able to make abundant re- 
, compence to every individual who may seem to be 
improperly sufferers in cases of general calamity. 
We see then the admirable propriety and use 
, of this precept of our Lord, to endeavour to be 
perfect as our Father who is in Heaven is perfect. 
'[ Be it our care, therefore, convinced of its impor- 
tance, to make the proper use of it, by reducing 
it to practice. 

For a man to entertain the idea of being like 
to God, and especially of being in any sense, per- 
fect as he is perfect, is certmnly a great and noble, 

O 2 but 
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: but a just and proper aim. For, weak as msn h\ 

; we ought not hastily and rashfy to conclude that 

I' it is not in our power to attain to great and distin* 

i] guished exceUenoe ; and that becau^ we cantiOt 

'^\ attain to absolute perfeetioHy we may not make 



1 1 eonsidcrabk approaches to it. The extent of thiH 

i ' human capacity fidr knowledge or Tirtue is un« 

bxiwn to ourselTCs ; ' and it is for the honour of 

pur maker to suppose it to be rery great, and to 

act upon that supposition. Not more than a cen-^ 

tury ago it was not imagined that the understand*' 
ingof man coiildlhave attuned ^iitt knovf ledge t/t 
which we are now possessed, especially of A«^ 
Works and laws of nature ; and, to appearanclv. 
^ Bieai is much better formed for moral aetjon than!: 
for abstmse speculation ; good practice bemgea*^^ 
sy to all that siiicerely endeavour tp live widlv . 
<?hercas the investigation of truth is difficult to 
flie most mtelKgcnt of our species. 

It is, no doubt, with a view to our imitation of 
God, that we are so partrcularly informed of our 
liearrelationrtoTiitn, as his offsprings and his chil* 
dren y and that man was originally made in the 
image o^God>; and though by vice and folly we 
have in a great measure efikced this image, we are. 
stHl invited in the gospel to become again i&anftf*- 
- ' y ers 



I 
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ers of a dhtne nature^ 2 Pet. I. 4. and this is re- 
presented as the great object and^end of the gospel. 

The apostle Paal expressly exhorts christians to be 

folkmers of Gody as his dear^ or fevoured, children^ 

Eph. V. 1. distinguidicd by pecuHar privileges 

^ advwt^ges fi>r purity and greatQes&of x^onduct, 

Kkf that of their heaveidy &ther«. 
: Let us» then^ at the same time end^qivour to do - 
honour to our maker, and to ourselves, by setting • 
no bounds to ourattainment fti virtue ; . and there- 
foitQ let us not think of comparing ourselves to . 
ihen like ourselves^ subject to the same imperfec* 
tXHis, but propose toourselves the imitation of the 
Divine Being himself^ endeavouring to be holy ajs 
he id hoLy, rigfiteous qs he is righteous, and perfec^. 
\fk our sphere and rank, in the scale of bdng^ as bej 
19 £a:fect in his. 
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7he wicked, through the pride of his countenance^ 

nuiUnot seek after Go(L Godl is not in alt his: 
thoughts^ Ps. X. 4. 

VJ OD, ^ christian brethren, is a being wi^ 
tv:hom we all of u& have to do, and the relation we 
stan^ in to him is &e most important of all our JXr 
fations, Otir connexions with other, bebgs, and 
other things, are slight, and transieht^. io compa^ 
4*ison with this. God is our maker, omt constant 
preserver and benefactor, our moral governor^ and 
our final y£/£3^^.^ He is present with us wherever 
we are; the secrets of all hearts are constantly 
known to him, and he is of purer eyes than to Af- 
.hold iniquity. Here, then, is a situation, in which 
we find ourselves, that demands our closest attenti- 
on. The consideration is, in the behest degree, 
interesting and alarming : knowing bow absolute- 
fy dependent we are upon God, that in. him ivelive ' 

and 
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mnd mtroe and have our being; and knowing also, 
that by vice and folly we have rendered ourselves 
Justly obnoxious to his displeasure. 
. Now, to think, and to act, in a manner corres- 
ponding to this our necessary intercourse with 
God, certainly requires that we keep up an habitu- 
id regard to it : and a. total,, or very great degree, 
of inattention to it, must be lughly criminal and 
^^gerous*. Accordingly, we find in the scrip* 
lures, that it is. characteristic of a gpod man,, that 
be sets the Lord dhmys before himy and that he ac- 
kn&o^dges. Gad in all' his: v)aysi Whereas it is 
ssad (^ the wicked^ iitmy text,, that God is. not in 
^^//Arir Xi^^A/^; and, elsewhere, that the fear of 

God is net before t/ieir eyes,, that they put the 
thoughts.ofGodfar. frtan them^ and will not the 
knowledge of the Mast HiglL . 
- This circumstance seems to- furnish a pretty 
good testof the state.of a man's mindwithrespect 

§ 

'■■ to virtue and vice. The most abandoned andpro- 
fligate of mankind are those wha live tt;i/>W/ God 
in the worldj entirely, thoughtless of his Being, 
perfections, and providence ; having- their hearts 
wholly cngrossed-with this world and the things of* 
it : by which means-those passions which terminate 
-in the enjoyment of them are inflamed to such a 

4. degree^ 
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degree, that no other principle can restrain thdr 
indulgence. These persons may be called practi^ 

cat atheists ; and the temper of mind they have ac-. 
quired often leads them to deny both natural suid 
revealed religion. They secretly wish, indeed 
they cannot but wish, there may be no truth in 
those principle, the apprehension of which is iap* 
to give them disturbance y and hence they give; 
little attention to the evidence that b produced fcm^ 
them^ and magnify sdl the objections tiiey hedSr 
'made to Acm. And it is well known, that, in ds 
mind so strongly biassed, the most cogent reason^ 
often amount to nothing, while the most triflings 
cavils pass for demonstration. It is the same with 
respect to any other speculation, when the mind^ 
has got a bias in £i^^ur of any particular]|i con^ 
elusion*. 

On the otJher band, a truly and perfectly good 
man loves^ and therefore cherishes, the thought cf 
God, tus fk&er and bis fHendr vntil every pro?, 
ductien of divine power and ^UI, eytery instance ^ 
of divine boiMify^ and ewry event of divine proti'- 
dcnee,^ never fails to suggest to his mind the idea- 
6f the great Author of all things, th^ giver qfe^e^ -. 
ry good and enery perfect gift^ and the sovcFeigft 
disposer of all affidrs and all events, w Thus he > 

• Erei^- 
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HvtBi as it were^ constantly seeing him^ vtho is m^ 
visible. He sees God in every thing, aoc) lie see* 
every thing in God. He dwells inbmey and theitev 
by dwells in Gody and God in him. And so long 
as he considers himself as living in the woiid 
whidi Grod has made, and partaking of the bounty 
with which his providence supplies him ; so long 
as he is intent upon discharging his duty, ii> lh( 
situation in which, he believes^ the Divine Being 
)ias placed him, and meets with no greater: trials 
and difficulties than, he is persuaded^ \m QoAiksent^ 
fether has appointed for bis good, it is almost im* 
possible that the thought of God should evier bi^ 
feng absent from his mind. Every thing he sees 
€«• feels will make it recur again and agate pcrp^l 
tually. His whole life ^vill be, as it wete, on6 act 
of devotion ; and this state of mind, being higHy 
pleasurable, uid his satis&ction having iitfiiiite 
sources, will be daily encreasing, so as to gtow 
more equable^ and more intense to all etfemiiy'; 
wlKn it will be joy unspeakabky and full of glory. 
These ane the two extremes of the 's<ehl3iifients 

and conduct of men with respect to God^ arid 9II 
the varieties of the human clxaracters will be foeund 

r ■ i : 

somewhere between them ; so that we may be 

deemed virtuous or vicious, in proportion as we 

approach to the one or the other. 

The 
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. The more imperfect of the middle classes of 
jQdMkind will have their minds too much engross-^ 
ed by this world and the things of it, so as to ex< 
€lude, in a very great degree, the apprehension of 
GiAy and of their relation to him. Provijded, how« 
tytVi that they have had a religious education, thesq 
jdioQ^ts cannot be prevented from recurring from 
tiknc to time, and producing' :^8tronger or weaker 
Itsoltitions of repentance and amendment ; but not 
Imving their full influence, and therefore, serving 
^ttf^ther to disquiet the mind, conscious of a want of 
P^lect integrity, they will he apt to be overborne 
by the superior power pi things seen and temporal ; 
and the mind§,of suqh persons being in this fluctu- 
ating condition, whatever success they may have 
in the world, their lives will contain a great mix^ 
.ture of anxiety and remorse^ 

But those whom we may stife the more perfect 
.,pf the middle classes of men, though, like the for- 
xijer, , their minds may; he, i?low and then, carried 
a^v9y,by the magic influences of this world; anr^ 
thbugfa they may give too far, and too eagerly, into 
,|he pursuit of its pleasures, riches, and honour^, 
they will never wholly, or for a. long time, lose 
sight of Grod, and of their duty ; and pious sentj- 
ments^ recurring with superior force at intervals, 

uUL 
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will produce a kind of religious fervtmry Tduch» 

rousing the mind to a greater exerdon of its pbWt 

Cfs, will produce good resolutions with considera»* 

ble strength and vigour ; and thereby break their 

jawing attachment to the world. These far* 

vours, however, will of course remit, and otherobi 

jects will necessarily resume some part, at least, of 

their influence : but if a sense of God and of rdit 

gion have once taken firm hold of the mind, mthft 

early part of life, there will be reason to hope, that 

an expre^ regard to them will return with greateir 

force, and after shorter intervals, perpetually. ' By 

this means such strength will be given to the priri-r 

ciple of conscience, that in the farthest excursions 

they make from the strict path of reKg^on, even 

while they maintain no express regard to God m 

their actions, the bare apprehension of a thing being 

^ rights and their duty^ will in all eonsiderable in- 

stances, immediately and mechanically detefmine 

their minds ; so that they will never deliberately 

dd any thing which they are convinced is unlawful, 

and offensive to God. At most, if ever a strbhger 

temptation than usual should induce diem to trans- 

-gress their known duty, in any of the greater ih- 

^^tances of it, the state of their minds will be sijch^ 

•6 ihs^t these transgressions will bp followed by th'e 

keenest 
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lieenost compunction and contrition, which wift 
makp Aem les6 liable to commit th? saaie offeocc; 

ft aeccMid time ^ 

• Th»?i w^ s(^ that those persons, ki whq^e 9iipi||t 

thcs^ is this prevailing diq>ositioii to virttie^ vfiS^ 
b* improved \)dih by the uni&rm pmcttoe of their: 
Ally, wluch necessarily strengthens the ha^$^'^ 
utA eveit by occasional transgresstona^ which gives. 

A stronger ^titnu^ to ^ powtr of comcieaoe* 
Bat there is great danger^ lest ^^e vic^^ons cT 
Jcnown duty be either so great a&. to produce de-. 
fpiair^yivhich naturally hardens the^ mmdy or sq fre^ 
^ent as to l^get a habit. Both che^e weal^en the - 
power of conscience. . The man then goes bacjk;- 
ward in religion, and may at last, even from thi^ 
more advanced st^.of virtue, be brought to cam- 
mit all imqmty ^mhA greediness. Let hitUj then,. ' 
%i^/ia ihinieth he Jtandeth take heed lest he /all ; andt 
Jet^ of us, c.on$Qious bf the frailty of our natures, 
he intent upgn working out our saivatim wihfewr' 
^Pf^trfmbliT^* 

An haUsual regard^to God being the most cCn^ 
toal means. oCadvaiiGUkg us from ik^ more tmfneo- 
jbct td the more perfect stqite { haw been de^smW ^ 
w^ I ^ali eodeftYQur to recommend ti^ ki^ini^ 
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,duljy to you, by a fiiiler aod mojie distiaoi taumf- 

ratioti^' 
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ration of its happy effects ; and I shall then shew 
a^hstl q)prehend to be the most eflfectual methods 
of promoting it^ and of removing the rarious ob« 
Sblictidiis to it. 

"1. Ah hatntual regai*d to God m ouf dctiofi^ 
tends greatly to keep us firm in Our adherence td 
txirduty. It has pleased divine providence td 
fASte men in a state of trial and probation. Thit 
V96t\A is strictly such. We are surrotind^ with 
^ great variety of objects, adapted to gratify a vMi^ 
ety of sen^s, with which we are famished. The 

pteasurcs they give us are all innocent in modem- 
tion, and they engage us in a variety of agreeable 
and proper pursuits. But our natares i^ts HM^f 
aid that the frequent indulgence of any of our apl^*- 
petites tends to make its demands inordinate, and 
t<) teget an hafefttual propensity to indcflge it ; add 
tfiis proncness to the excessive indulgence of any 

of our passions enslaves our minds, and is highly 
dangerous, and criminah By this means we too 
often come to foi^t God our maker, to injure mv 
IfeUow-creatures of mankind, and to do a still gt^t- 
et, and more irreparable injury to ourselves, both" 
in mind and body. 

It has pfeased Almighty God, therefore, f^&iri 
t&e concern he had for our good, to forbid these im ^ 

^ moderate 
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moderate indulgences of the love of pleasuiTe^\ 
rickesi and honour, by express iaivs, guarded wkh 
the most awful sanctions. Now we are certainly 
less liable to forget these laws, and our obligatioti 
to observe them, when we keep up an habitual re- 
gard to our great lawgiver and judge ; when w« 
consider him as always present with us ; .when we 
consider that his eyes are in every place y heholdir^ 
hoth the evil and the good ; that he sees in secret ^ ancl 
will one day reward openly. In this manner we 
shall acquire an habitual reverence for God and 
his laws, which will end in an habitual obedience 
to them, even without any express regard to their 
authority. Thus we should certainly be less like- 
ly to neglect the request of a friend, or the injunc- 
tion of a master, if we could always keep in mind 
the remembrance of our friend, or master ; and. a 
constant attention to them would certainly give us 
a habit of pleasing them in all things. 

2. An habitual regard to God promotes an upji- 
form chearfulness of mind ; it tends to dissip^e 
anjdety^ or melancholyj and may even, in so^e 
Qases^ prevent madness. Without a regard to 
God, as the maker and governor of all things, this 
world affords but a gloomy and uncomfortable 
prospect. Without tliis, we see no great erulioi 

which 
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which Tvc have to live, we have no grqa( or a^- 
tndiing object to pursue rand whatever schemes 
we may be carrying on, our views are bounded^ 
<a ircry short and narrow space. To an atheist^ 
therefore, every thing must appear Uttle, dwk, and 
^confused. And let it be considered, that, in pro- 
portion as we forget God, and lose our regard tg^ 
him, we adopt the sentiments and views of atheist^ 
and shut our eyes to the bright and glorious pros- 
pects which religion exhibits to us. . 

Religion, my brethren, the doctrine of a God^ of 
a providence, and of a future state, opens an im- 
mense, a glorious, and most transporting prospect ; 
and every man, who is humbly conscious that be 
conforms to the will of his maker, may enjoy, and 
rejoice in this prospext. Considering ourselves 
ad the subjects of the moral government -of God, 
-we see~a most important sphere of action in which 
we have to exert ourselves, we have the greatest of 
all objects set before us, giory^ honour^ and intmor- 
tabty ; an inherit anc€ incorruptible^ tmdefiled^ and 
- ihatfadeth not av)ay, as the reward of our iaitliful 
perse^rance in Ivell-doing ; and we have a bouad- 
less existence, an eternity, in which to pursue and 
enjoy this re\vard. 

These great views and objects, the contempla- 
tion 
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Son tt which must be habitual to the mind Whii^ 
kcieps up an habitual regard to God, (Cannot fail 19 
dkninisih the lustre of iT^^ things of time and ^&ns&^ 
whidi engage our attention here belo us and while 
^y lessen our solicitude and anxiety about them^ 
they xiiust eure that fretfulness, and distress of 
mind, which is occasioned by the disappointments 
^ meetVith in them. 

For the same reason, this habitual regard to God> 
this life of devotion, which I would recommend^ 
iirnust tend in some measure to prevent that most 
d^lorable of all the calamities manlcind are sub-* 
je(;t to, I mean madness. It is well known, that the 
tifcumstance which generally first occasions, or at 
Jeast greatly contributes to, this disorder, is too 
elose, and loo anxious an attention to some singie 
ikitigi in which a {^soii is greatly interested j so 
thatj for a longtime, he can hardly- think of any 
thing else^ and particularly is often prevented from 
sleeping^ by means of it. Thus we frequendy see, 
tHat^when persons are of a sanguine temper of 
mind, a severe disappointment of any kind will end 
in madness. Also a sudden transport oijoy^ from 
tine^pe^ted success, will sometimes liave the same 
effect. But, fi-om the nature rf the thing, this 
violence of either kind, could hardly take place in 

a truly 
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a truly devout and pious mind, in the mind of a 
. man who considers all the cyents, in which he can 
Ve concerned, as appointed by a. God infinitely 
^wise s^nd. good ; who, he is persuaded,.hath, in the 
most afflictive. providences, the most gracious in- 
tention to him, and to all mankind; and who, by 
the'^ihbsl prosperous events, means to try his vir- 
jtue, and to put him upon the most difficult of all 
eiterbises, diat of behaving properly in such cir- 
cumstances. To a niind rightly disposed, and 
Giiiy seasoned with a sense of religion, nothing 
here below will appear to be of sufficient moment 
to produce these dreadful effects. PTe shall re^ 
joiicej as though we rejoiced not; and weep, as 
iliaugAwe wept not; knowing that tfie fashion of 
tfiuworld passelh away. 

f)itp melancholy is often occasioned, in persons 
of a lower tone of spirits, by the sqme kind of dis- 
ippbiiltmcnts which produce raging madness in 
omers. It is the eflfect of despair, and could never 
rake place, but when a person apjwiehended, that 
that which we may call his all, that in which he put 
his' thief trust and confidence, had failed him, and 
fie had no other resource to fiy to. But a tru ly re- 

fit'' '*■",-■■.:* ' ' ' 

ligibUs man can never despair ; because, let what 
wHl l>e&l him here below, he knows his chief hap- 

P piness 
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pinessis safe, being lodged where neither moth nor 
rust can corrupt^ and vs^here thien^es cannot break 
through and steal. In patience^ therefore^ he will 
be able at all times to possess his oivn soul, exercis- 
ing a steady trust and confidence iii God, the rock 
of ages J the sure resting-place of all generations. 

Melancholy, or despondence in a lower degree, 
what we commonly call lo^vness o/spirits, general- 
ly arises from a want of some object of pursuit, 
sufficient to engage the attention, and rouse a man 
to the proper exertion of his powers. In this situ- 
ation, he has nothing to do but to think of himself, 
and his own feelings, which never fails to involve 
him in endless anxiety and distress. But a prin- 
ciple of religion will ever put a man upon a varie- 
ty of active and vigorous pursuits. No truly pi- 
ous and good man can be an idle man. He will 
fully employ all his power of doing good ; he will 
not keep his talent hid in a napkin ; and, far from 
complaining that time hangs heavy on his hands, he 
W'ill rather complain, that he has not time enough 
for the execution of half his benevolent purposes. 

3. An habitual regard to God fits a man for 
the business of this life, giving a peculiar presence 
and intrepidity of mind ; and it is, therefore, the 
best support in difficult cnterprizes of any kind, 

A mafi 
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A man who keeps up an habitual regard to God, 
' who acknov)ledges him in all his ivqySj and lives a 
life of devotion to him, has a kind of union ivit/i 
.God; feeling, in some measure, the same scnti- 
ments, and having the same views. Hence, being, 
in the language of the apostle, a worker together 
svith Godf and therefore being confident that God 
is with him, and for him, he will not fear what 
man can do unto him. Moreover, fearing God, and 
having confidence in him, he is a stranger to every 
other fear. Being satisfied that God will work all 
his pleasure in him, by him, and for him, he is free 
from alarm and perturbation, and is not easily dis- 
concerted, so as to lose the possession of his own 
mind. And having this presence of mind, being 
conscious of the integrity of his own heart, confid- 
ing in the favour of his maker, and therefore sensi- 
ble that there is nothing of much real value that 
he can lose, he will have leisure to consider every 
situation in which he finds himself, and be able to 

act with calmness and prudence, as circumstances 

may require. 

Is there, then, any active and difficult serviqe, to 
>vhich we are summoned by the voice of our cojun- 
try, of mankind, and of God, these are the mcj*, I 
mean men of religion and devotion, in #ftom we 

P2 can 
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cm most confide ? Other men may be roused by 
'their passions to any pitch ot patriotic enthusiasm. - 
' They'may oppbse the insioTous attempts of cor- 
^ itipt ni iiiisiBers 6r Ib(a:arits't0- enslave their country, 
df inffy br^Vdy fac6^ a foreigii eiiciiiy in the field, 
though theyrisk their fdrttriieis, arid their lives in the 
'^cb^it^/ ' But liiere woMy-ttinded men, staking 
-^ thcfif -fl//irt feuch ^terprtzes' as tH^se, " ah^ havmg 

^fittle'^tnbre^tharil seAse ot honour to support them,, 
^niay, in some critical nioihent,' tie seiisJBre oiP*thfe 
Valub of'Whatthdy risk^aiidbn that principle prove 
'cowards; 

'^^-^ Whereas the man of religion feels the same in- 
dijgiiatttni a^ihst*ml iniquitous attempts to enslave 
Ihimself ahd MS cfeuhtryi aiid' if fid h^ve the same 
•tiative afdouf t)f iiiittd; h'^^SM^BcJ' r6used to act 
-with the^ same vigdWr agfirist 4 tynoitjior ^ irv^. 
iJer ; but fUnni^na^k-cff wBal'-is ot mostcon- 
4M!quence to him, tajwJIl iibt t^ so' liable to be m- 
ISmidated: ife will b^ more master of mmself. 



>'. * * Ir • 



have' greater 'jpreSfcrJcfe''of lifiiKd, "and act with greater 
^'detite'in Mfe -dfan^r." Irtie die in theglo-. 

rious stru^le, he dies, not with the gloomy fero- 
cjity'ofthe mill of Ulis world, but ^ith the triumph 
of a^chriStidH, lA'aVonseibiisriess ©rliavihg firiisKedi 
his c^ta^f'iJf ♦irM<; iniiie most gloriouis ma!nner Ini 
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"^hich he could possibly finish it^ in the service of 

hiscountry, and ofmankintU ► ., - ' ^^ 

Having thus considercd^tte'iinportant t;fftctz ot.:^ 
an habitual regard to Grod io all pur \vayj?, I come ^ 
to treat of the most proper and efi^ctaal method3 
of prdmoting tlus temper of nund» .it 

!.► If you be really desirous to cultivate tlus^ .^ 
bitual devotion, endeavour^ ^in the first placej^ to 

divest your minds of too gr^t a rijultipUcity-of 

the cares of this wort4* The man ,^h9 Uyi^s tP, - 
God, in the manner in wh^h I Jiave been endea-* ^ 
vouring to describe, lives to him principally, and :» 
loves and confides in him above alU To be soli- . .. 
citbus about this world, therefore^ as if our chief 
happiness consisted in it„ must be incompatible 
with this devotion^ Wc cannot seroe God and 
Mammm* If we be chnstians^ we sh9uld consi* 

der^ that the great, and professed object of our,re- i-., 
ligion, is the revelation of a future life, of unspegk^ . \ 

f ; . . . . - ■ 

ably more importance to us than this transitorr 
world, and the perishable things of it. As cbris^ ,^ 
tians, we should consider ourselves as citizens jof r. 

Heavcuy mdjonly j^ran^ers and pj^nms^rjf icr:i^y: 
hnv. We must, therefore^ see, that, as christians,. -. 
there is certainly remiired of.us a consj^.^ci^ble ^^^^ 
degree of indii^Tdice about thia world, which 

pa vim 
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%vas only intended to serve us as a passage to it 
better. 

The Divine Being himself has made wise provi- 
^ion for lessening the cares of this world, by the 
appointment of one day in seven, for the purpose 
of rest and avocation from labour. Let us then> at 
least, take the advantage which this day gives us^ • 
of catling off our eyes from beholding T)^«f/y,and of v 
quickehing ourselves in the ^ ays of God. 

This advice I would particularly recommend to 

those persons who are engagetl in arts^ manufac- 

fures and commerce. For, highly beneficial as these 

things are in a political view^ ancl subservient to 

the elegant enjoyment of life,, they seem not to be 

so favourable to. religion and devotion, as the busi- 
1 ..." « 

iiess of agriculture ; and for this reason, therefore^ 
probably, among others,^ the Divine Being forbad 
'^com'merce to the people of tlie jews, and gave them 
such laws as are chiefly adapted to a life of hus- 
bandry. The husbandman is in a situation peculi- 
arly favourable to the contemplation of the works 
of God; and to aserise of his dependence upon him. 
The rain frdni heaven, and Various circumstances -- 

relating to the weather, ^ &c. on which the good- 

■ • * 

ness of his crops depends, he receives as from the 
hand of God;,^ and is hardly sensible of any secon- 
dary^ ' 
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dary^ or more immediate cause. If he understand 
any thing of the principles of vegetation, and can 
account for a few obvious appearances upon what 
we call the laws of nature ; these laws he knows to 
be the express appointment of God ; and he can- 
not help perceiving the wisdom and goodness of 
God ia the appointment ; so that the objects about 
which he is daily conversant are, in their nature, a 
lesson of graiitude and praise. 

Besides, the emploment of the husbandman 
beingi chiefly, to bring food out of the earthy his at 
tention is more confined to the real wnnts, or ^t - 
most the principal conveniences of life; and his 

mind is not, like that of the curious artist and ma- 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ . • ■ 

nufacturer, so liable to be fascinated by. the taste 

" . - ' ' ■■ • ■ • ■ * • 

for superfluities, and the fictitipys wants of men. 

Nor, lastly, does the business of husbandry so . . 
wholly engross a man!s thoughts , and attention, 
while he is employed .about it, as many of tljerarts. 
and manufactures, and .as conimerce necessarily 
does. ' And. it should be a general rule with us, 
that the more attention ofmindo\iv employment in 
life requires,, the .jjiprc careful. should we be to 
draw our thoughts- from it, on. thi& day of rest y and 
at pthf r intervals of time set apart for devotbnal 
purposes. Otherwise, a worldly-minded temper, 

P 4 not 
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not being checked or controuled by any thing of a . 

■ ••• ''-*.' -j''"-- --11 -•^>'^-^'.v-- "•• '■•■•■ ''■'.■'.•*■•* 
contrary tecdency, will necessarily get possession 

of our hearts. 

2. ITiis brings me to the second advice^ which 
is by no means to omit stated times of worship- 
ping God by prayer, public and private. Every 
passion and affection m our frame is strengthened 
by the propef and natural expression of it. Thus 
frequent intercpurse and conversation with those 
we love promotes friendshio, and so also the inter- 
course we keep up with God^ by prayer, m which 
we express our reverence an J love of him, and our 
coniiidence in him, promotes a spirit of devotion, 
and makes it easier for the ideas of the Divine Be- . 
ing, and his providence to occur to the mind on 
other occasions, when we are not formally praying 
to mm. Besides, if persons, whose thoughts are 
muid^ ^hiployecf in me busine^ of tliis life had no 
time to set apart for the. exercise of devotion^ they 
wotfld^be'"* in diaingcr of neglecBrig 'it entirely ; at 
least^' to'a 'degree that would %k attended with a 
great 'dihiinuticm* otiheif virtue Mid happiness. 

Btit;iii^Wef ^tSat thb^^Mx:ikg^ df^otibn may 

be the ttioirtieffidt6iouife4o''promb1:e'tfe^^ spirit, '* 
and general hibit Qf it,- it is ail viisieaBle^^ diat prdycfz' 
propferly sdtalfcB,''fluitis, dlire "' 
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IMxif^P Bebg, be short. The strong feeling of re- 
lrerjg:g.ce, . love^^ and, ^pnfi^cnce, which pught to 
toigia^te, our deyx)tiQns, cannot be kept up in such 
jninds as purs thrqugh a prayer of considerable - 
kn^b.j . and a tedious languor in prayer is; of great 
disaeryjice ^9 the .life of religion, as it accu^loipa , 

the, mind to .think of God with indifference; 
wh^cas, it Js of thje utmost conse^i^nce, that the . 
Diyjn^ B?ing .al\vays appear. to us ap oiijeptpf the,, 

S^^H'^y^^'^^r.^^^^^^SS f^^ w;ho^e..«ttep- ,., 
tion ofour.Mul&^...Exee|)t,.tberpfoce,..,i9 pubU?,.,^ 

wher? jraycrs of a greater ^a>gjK.-ai3e,„iiiii. ajnw^,.,, 

ner. 59ce§§^ry, ,^jid wbore the presence: ^«wi cpn-. j>. 

currenqe pf our fcUojw^j»woi:ship|>ers=^istjJ^^^ 

up tb,9 feiyour of our cpnunpa jieyotion, iiisajifts. .., 

more advise^ble^i^that deyqtiprigl^ejgfcisgsl^iYe jij. .. 

terv^b ^;5>f^ ij^oiij^tifta, ./g^cul^^tQ iflipr^,o»rv^ 

mii^^^^jp^ore ,dceplig:-,y»jith^^^ s«itiflietrta wc jpc- ,- 

pres^*;^'and ^t^t ti^sy^ .^ u^^^thout , a^^^ ■■ ■ 

bodj:, - 

thi^ fltictl^Q^j^of C9p4ft5^ng .^3^tiqwli,?.?ea^^ 

ses,„jj;j[iich inakcsjhcm:p(MMis|,chiefe:S^cP\^^ , : 

on vpon ,(3od pid hi& , Erpvidepcej , hj^s in, .uj^y ,,>t 

cases seyeral adxa«jtag?3,.px?r 3 direct g<J^ilR^tp^ , 

' God^^ whigh should peculiarly fcoonimgnd it Xp 

. ' those T, 
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those who are desirous to cultivate the genuine 
spiriit of devotion. Among other advantages, arid 
that not the least, in meditation the mind is not so 

apt to acquiesce in the mere work done (what the 
schoolmen call the opus operatum) as it is in formal 

prayer, especially when it is made of considerable 
length. So prone, alas \ is the mind of man to su- 
perstition, that hardly any thing can be prescribed 
to uJ5, as a means of virtue, but we immediately 
acquiesce in it as an end; and not only so, but the 
consequence of a punctiliou s'obser^^ance of prayer^ 
and other means of religion, is too often made the 
foundation of a spiritual pride, and self-sufficiency, 
which is of almost alarming nature ; being directly 
Opposite to tliat deep humility and self-abasement^ 
which is ever the predominant disposition of a 
mind truly devout, "fhe sentiment correspond- 
ing to the language stand by thyself^ I am holier 
than ihou/\^ not, I am afraid, peculiar to the pha- 
risaical jetrV oc the rbmish devotee. It infects 
many protcstant religionists, being generated by 
similar causes. Rather than be liable to thig^ it 
is certainly better, far' better, even to be less rcgu- 
lar in oUr exercises of devotion. God resisteth 
the proudy bid glteth grace to' the humble. Every 
one that is proud in heart is an- abomination to the 

jLord. 

3. In 
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3. In the course of your usual employment 
otnit no proper opportunity of turning your 
thoughts towards God. Habitually regard him 
as the ultimate cause y 2ind proper, author ol every 
thing you see, and the disposer of all events that re- 
spect yourselves or others. This will not fail to 
make the idea of God occur familiarly to your 
mind, and influence your whole conduct. 

It is to be regretted, that the taste and custom of 
this country is such, that a person of a devotional 
turn of mind cannot indulge himself in the natural 
expression of it, even upon the most proper and 
just occasions, without exposing himself to the 
particular notice, if not the ridicule, of the general- 
ity of those who may bfe present ; whereas could 
we decently, and seriously express pur gratitude 
to God, upon every agreeable occurrence, and our 
* . resignation and submission to his will upon every 
calamitotis!eventoflifei. it would tend greatly to 
strengthen the habit of acknowledging God in all 
vur Vfays^ and promote the spirit of devotion. 

In no other country, I believe, whatever, neither 
among' the toman^catholics, nor mahometans, 
have people, even the most fashionable and polite, 
any idea of being ashamed of their religion. On 

*•' •• the contrary, tlicy are rather ostentatious of it, and 

. there- 



• 

therefore thejr* .^errt tb tiave more than they ar^ 
really possessed* of ; and this is the case with some^ * 
LqA of the established church," and kmdngtbe di^- ' 
centers hi England. But, unfortunately, this but- ' * 
wafA shew t>f rdigidn was carried to such a lengthy ' * 
about k century "ago, in this country^ and wask 
3omo limes ihade to' subserve suchTinikmotts/^pur*^ 
po&es, that^ I believe,' the greater part 6£ the most 
sincerely piou^j and humble christians, now Biake 

a point of e!«pD^gWlhe wbrld, as HttTet^lfttefe- '*" 
ligion.thcy have ais pcfesibte V'so Aat they are ?cal* ' 
ly possessed<rfmuchitooi%thfethfcy^mto^^ 
This I trust is^ the eaie^WSh "greaf iSumbefsV wh* '" 
are little su spiected X)f being-partifcuTail j^ '1religi6i&8»; ^ ■ 
because^ tkey arc se^dom^ or never Heard tb t^k; "** 
abqiMi it. Andi upon, the wholcj while things* life "^ 

so -M^iifortunatolyoircumstiancedi 1 Aint^this ex^ "* 
treme preferable to the other r as; of all tMn^^" "^^ 
the reproach of hypociisy ought to bcaToidiedwitlft ' » 
the Wmost CJire,.: • ^ 

4. In a moreespeci^-mminefj never Mtd haW: ' " 
recettfse to- God bpon^every occasion^ ©f stibngf 
cmotioft of mindi-whethcr^irt)e of a pleaSdratile^ "* ' 
or of a painful naturfe^ ^When ybur- mind is fa* * "^ 
bousing under distresiirt^ dbabts^ and gifeatstoxK ' . ' 
^y , m. wh^ii you we ^y way embarrateecj: ill the; ' 

conduct 
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of your.. affairs, fly to God, as . your -friwdMsgid 

-♦'••'''' ... ^ 

lather, your cpunseUor and your gu^e. In a sja- 
cere and earnest endeavour to diacliargeyouF^cjlM- 
.ty, apd to act the upright^^^d honourable part, 
commit your^ vmy unto him^ repose yq^nselvesuppn 
^ his provideoce, confiding in his pare tQ.averrij^jIe 
every thing for the best, and you will find.^ gCf?at, 
and almost instantaneous relief. Ywr .perturba- 
tion of mind will subside, as by a,cbarw*apd,like 
atorm will become a settled calm. TugfiulJt.uQy3 
juid excessive joy will also be niodejRat^d;by ^^^ 
means : and thus all your emotions will be render- 
fd njpre equable, more pleasurable, and more Jast. 
)ng. And this is produced not by any supern^tu- 
jral agency of God on the mind, but is the natural 
effect of placing entire confidence in a being ef 
^rfept wisdom and goodness. 

, But Ae capital advantage you wiU derive firoiti 
this practice w^}l be, that the idea of God, beings 
by this means, associated with all the strongest 
emotions of your mind, your whole stock of deyo- 
tional sentiments sund feelings will be increased. 
An those strong eniotions, now separately indistir^. 
«iishable, will coalesce with the idea of God, and 

iniake ^rt of the complex train of images suggest- 
4»d by i|ie tei;^| so.thatj;ou will afterward^ think gf 

Gud 
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God oftncr, and 'w ith more fervor than before ; 

• and the thought of him uillhave greater influence 

• with you than ever. 

5. In order to cultivate the spirit of habitual 

' devotion, labour to free your minds from all con- 

sciousness of {^uilt, and self-reproach, by means of 

a constant attention to the upright and steady dis- 

• charge of the whole of your duty* In consequ ence 
tof neglecting our duty, we become backward, as 
we may say, to make our appearance before God. 
We cannot look up to him with full confidence of 
his favour and blessing ; and are, therefore, too 
apt to omit devotion entirely. Besides, we always 
feel an aversion to the exercise of self- abasement 
and contrition^ which are all the sentinients that we 
can with propriety indulge in those circumstances ; 
especially as we have a secret suspicion, that we 

shall, for some time at* least, go on to live as we 
have done ; so that rather than confess our sins, 
and continue to live in them, we chuse not to make 
confession at all. 

But this, n)y brethren, is egregious trifling, and 
highly dangerou s. Thu s, at best, all improvement 
is at a stand widi us, if wc be not going fatally 
backwards in our moral state. If this be our cha- 
racter (as I believe it is, more or less, that of a ye- 

ry 
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ry great number even of those I have called the 
better sort of the middle clasps of men) let us irt 

• 

time, and in good earnest, cast oflf all our sins, nc* 
gligences, and follies by true repentance. Let 
us draw near, and acquaint ourselves ivith God, that 
we may be at peace. You can have no true peace, 
assurance, or satisfaction of mind in this life with- 
out it: for if you be of the class I am now refcr- 
ing to, it is too late few you to have a perfect enjoy- 
ment of a life of sin an4 dissipation. And be- 
tweeh that kind of peace, or rather stupor, which 

those who are abandoned to vidckedncss, those who 
are whollv addicted to this world, and make it 
their sole end (or those who are grossly ignorant 
of religion) enjoy, and that inward peace and satis* 
faction which accompanies the faithful and earnest 
discharge of every known dut}% there is no suffici- 
ent medium. You may go about seeking rest in 
this wide space, while your hearts are divided be- 

tween God and the world, but you will find none ^ 
whereas iki^ fruit of righteousness, oi 2i sincere and 
impartial, though imperfect obedience to the law of 
GoA, is peace and assurance for ever. 

Sixthly, and lastly. To facilitate the exercise 
of devotion, cultivate in your minds just ideas of 
God with v/hom you have to do upon tliose occa- 

!»i6as, 
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^'fioon^'tamd diV^sIf y6ur'intiid&* as' far aS ^Ss$iBlc/ oF 
all^ su{>crstitidus and dishotioiirable notioife of Ifitn. 
Consider him ^ the -jgood' father of ifli^^ 
<! ton, ill ^hateiscellent parable' of our Saviour, ^tct 
it- =sink deep ihtd yout minds, as one' df Ae' irfest 
•knportant of aH'principles, that the God with whom 
"we have to da is essentially, of himself, and with- 
•out regard to any foreign consideration whatever, 
abundant in mercy ^ not billing that any should 'pe* 
^fishi*but that he had rather that 'all should come tip 
fepentahce-f aCnd Iften,* hdtwitllstandihg you consi- 
der yourselves'as' frail, itnpetfect, aind sinful crea- 
tures i'and though you cannot help accusing your- 
^Ives itf rhiich negligence, folly, arid Vice, yoii 
liiay still apprdach^ him with pelf^ct confidence 
in his readiness to receive, love, and cherish yoUt 
tiponydur sihefere rfctiim to him, 

In this light our Lord' Jesiis Christ always re- 
ppesentcfd Ms fidth^r and cur fat her ^ ^hts God awl 
our God. This is thd most Solid gttiu^d'ofC6n:& 
kti<>n to mimis bu^ened >wi'th ^ '*s8ftse brgiiilt j 
snd, v^hat is of great advant%e, it Is '^e tfi'cJk iii- 
tural, the most^eSsy, '^nii hVteli%l3le' 6f Siti 6\h6i^, 
If once you qttit this fihn hdd, yliu firhrolve yiiit^ 
selves in a sjrstem, skrid a labynnflb, lii ivtitcK f6k 
cither ate6ktely*fiihd no f-fest, ihft i^^cler m tib- 

certainly 
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dnngof aisdUf ^uice, Hisof sueha kihd» and in s(tich 
a; niatiiti^, a# c^ hxrdfy Mi to iked diBt spiritual 
pride^ whtefer T^t l^d you to despiise others ; nay^ 

uiiJtesfB' cScytmCttl^tiM by other catifses, too often 
endbin a s^i of dbnsoriousitess^ hatred, and per- 
secutitftu 

Kefigld€[^ melahcholy, the most deplorable of 
all* the" casesf of* thclaricholy, will never be efiectu- 
a% rcilieVedby ^f consideration, but that of the 
ihTrty and dtemiSK)^ of Ae Divii* Being: This 
unhappy state of mind arises from superstiticln. It 

consi^ in an- excessive and unmisonable fear of 
God, and is peculiarly incident to pei^dns of the 
greatest tenderness of conscience. And if we con- 
ifer nothing but the hblifiesdof the divine nature/ 
and our proneries^ to vice and folly i there will be 
ilo end of this cUstressing scrupulosity in the best- 
disposed minds. Butr, in our situation, we must 
l^ara to acquiesce inthe sense of our manifold im- 
ffcrfectiorts, and tKe unavoidabte consequences of 
them ; and to take refuge in the goodness and 
compassion of Godj who considers our frames and 
rermmbers thcH we are but dusu This is the part 
bf humility. 

So 
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So long as we are seeking to justify ourselves la 
the sight of God (unless our minds be absolutely 
blinded) we shall not fsol to condemn ourselves ; 
for there is not a man upon earthy not even the most 
justand righteous man, who doeth good and sitmetk 
nou Yea, in many things we offend all: so that> 
if we should say we have no sin^ we should deceive 

ourselves^ and the truth would not be in us : but it 
is a never-failing source of consolation, that if we 
confess our sinSf God is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins J and to cleanse us from all unrighte- 
ousness* 

Moreovei:, let it be considered, by persons la- 
l)ouring under this deplorabfe calamity, that this 
fear of ^spleasiog God, and anxiety about our fu- 
ture state, is one of the best evidences we can have 
that cur hearts are^ upon the wht^, right towards 
God ; that we are seeking first, and before all things 
dse, the kingdom of God and his righteousness^ and 
that we are not so much concerned about /A^ tread 
that perisheSf as about that which endures to ever- 
lasting life. Our Saviour said. Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they s hall be eomforted ; blessed are 
they that hunger and thirst after r\ghteouness\ for 
they shall be f died i so that this excess of religious 

fipar, producing despondence and melancholy, is a 

state 
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iState of greidser safety , though it be kss plea^ng, 
Ibaa that of religious, joy. 

This fear of God, when it has once exceeded 
its due bounds^ and d^enerated into superstition, 
and when it is not cured by a confidence in the 
divine mercy and clemency, by that iave which 
€a$t€th <mt fear, IS of a most alarming nature, and 
has often been productive of the most fatal e&cts. 
What is it diat superstitious mortals have scru- 
pled eiAer to do, or suflfer, in <»'der to recom- 
mend themselves to God ? Voluntary pains, and 
penalties, of die most fiightful kinds, have not beea 
spsured for this purpose ; and men, like ourselves, 
yea, the excellent of the^arth, men ofvihom the 
n3i(»rld was not . worthy have been poisecuted, and 
massacred, under the idea of doing. Gpd.service. 

I shall, also, h^e give an admoniticm^ concerning 
another inconvenience which we itfe apt to be be- 
trayed into, by imperfect and unw^Hthy concept!- 
ons of God. It is that kind of enthusiasm, which 
arises firom an excess of rdi^ous joy, as the super- 
stition I have just described arises fi-om an excess 
of religious fear. It is well known, that, in the 
beginning of a religious life, persons of a warm 
temper of mind are apt to be carried away with ex- 
treme fervour. They are swelled with a tumul- 

Q 2 tuous 
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toous and rapturous jajr, attended with great zfeal 
in the discharge of their ^uty. But all this is off 
shott continuance^ atkl gbaerally ends in a most 
t^naccountobie/oftjiil^ir, aoi^'^^tia tqtklindi&rencQ 
dboutf religioil^ which astonidiet them> and which 
tiity are apt to consider as die consequonces of the 
^rsfitencc of Qod deserting dictti y ^% pcm)w prcn 
sence which diey supposed tp-bsc the^^^iisft ©f A© 
preceding fervour. Also, in tlua ikadncsa to de^ 
votional B^rvbur^ and indifl^rence about leUgion^ 
they are apt to im^in^ their former experienoc; 
to have been an illiisibA. Att re^gloa, in that 
sM^ of dieir tninds, appears like adreain; ar^d 
tiiey afterwfudd often fitncy ^^nselves to have 
Ikeen tempted by the devii^ to disbelieve and re« 
nounce it aH^ n^turd and i^v^kd. 

But the peculiar Warmth of those emotions is 
o wng te^ the nowUy of ^enh tog^er with a kind 
of famfhri^ isi Oiit GQnc€|)tion[S of God, which 
leads to such a pas^nate jey, as i^ naturally in* 
dttlge wiA rea^t to bcmgs Kke ourselves. But 
TOOK awfol, and, on acoount of the preceding exm 
cessive familiarity, too awful ideas of God will fi>Lr 
low ;ttid check that fond transports The emotioo 
itself, having been above tlje usual tenor of the 
sensations, will of ooUtse subside, and the idea o| 

God, 
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I, being as yet single, as we may say, wA luK 
ussoeiiited mth a sufficient variety of other ofa^ect^, 
cdnnot long be retained in the ttiiod, my mooc 
thiin any other* single idea, unconnected with o* 
diers; Consequendy^ other objects^ and trains pf 
thought, which we have been before accustomed 
to, will force themsdve^ upon the mind; and 
these, not having had any previous connexioQS 
with the ideas of God and religion^ will exducde 
them, so that the iormer religious state of minfl 
wiH as absolutely dis^ppear^ for ift tijcae^ as if it had 
never esdsted. 

AU this, however, is perfectly natural, and will 
give no alarm to those who have a^sufficient know* 
fedge of human nature^ In this case, a person 
who would &vour his progress in religion should 
calmly acquiesce in the impfrfection of his devo- 
tion* He should give hiniself, in the intervals of 
it» to the steady pi^QsecutioQi of hijs ^wfi;! business^ 

cooudering tJ^qt as his proper i/z</^, z&seroirfg 
numkindi, and .serving God^ and therefore by no 
meansibreign to^reUgion:; depending upon it, that, 
if he only be oairefol to kisep his conscience void of 
jffence^lAs d6v<Hiotial feelings will return in due 
time* Let him then endeavour to purify and ex- 
alt his conceptions of God as much as possible ; 

Q3 for 
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for this wHl tend both to give him humiliating 
views of himself, and to make his pious emotions 
more composed, and more permanent* And, by 
degrees, by frequently endeavouring to raise his 
views above the world, white he is employed in it, 
religion will come to be no longer the business of 
an hour, or of a limited time with him, but he 
will v^dlk mih Gad all the day long, and proceed 
in the path of his duty with a calm, and equal, a 
steady, and a persevering progress. 

I shall conclude this diseoiii^ with observing, 
diat if a person should never experience any diirig 

of this fervour of devotion, 'which I have been* en- 

• -■.... .-... '. ''"■ » "■ ..■ 

deavouring to describe and explain, I should 'by 

bo means pronounce him the less safe on that ^c- 

count. This fervour of devotion is in a manner 

incompatible with tl^e constitution of some pertOna 
minds ; and an uniform care to glorify God in all 
our actions, and to preserve a conscience mid of of • 

fence towards God and tovjards all men, without 
any thing of that warmth of zeal and devotion, 
which often delights, but also often misleads 
others r this, I say^ will certainly be sufficient, ac- 
cording to the gracious constitution of the gospel, 
to entitle a person to that glorious fedompence of re- 
'ward, to that eternal life, which awaits all those 

who, 
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Wha, by notlangb\xt patwit continuance in weH-do- 
^Fjg-, seek for glory ^ honour^ and immortality. Our 
Saviour himself has.,a$sared us, that if a va^xidotlie 
vnll of God (he makes no other condition, be de<* 
scribes no particular y^'^/m^) he shall be to him as 
u brother^ a sister, or a mother. 

We well^now, my christian brethren, wMath 
is that the Lord'our God requires ofuSy in order to 
live and to die in his fevour, namely, to do justice^ 
to l(foe mercy\ and to walk huthbly ^ith our God, 
To this plain path of duty, then, kt us adhere^ 
without being anxious about ainy thing ferther. 
Whether wc have those fervours of devotion, 

which some feel, and are apt to be proud of, or not, 
we shall experience that ^r«/j&tfjc^^iw/W, which 
all those have who keep God^s law ; and having 
lived the life of the righteous, our latter end will 
also be like his ; the foundation of our joy being 
the testimony of our consciences ^ that in simplicity^ 
and godly sincerity^ we ha^e had our conversation 
in the world.. 

Jtt is true, we are imperfect, sinful creatures ; 
but notwithstanding this, we have all possible en- 
couragement given us, to trust in the abundant 
mercy of our gracious God and father, in that 
mcxcy which is essential to his nature, as a Being 

Q4 wh»5 
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who is infinitely good, and who is fow itscffi 9nd 
which, if we could entertain the least doubt con- 
cerqing it, he fully declared to all the wc»'Id, by- 
Moses ai)d the prophets, by lesus Christ; s^nd his 
apostles ; whom he sent into the world to preach 
the grateful doctrine qf repentence and remission of 
vnsy thereby to rfdeerp (t. e. to deliver J us from alt 
hiijufty^ and fo reconcik us to Qod. * Animated, 
therefore, by Ac glorious prot^is^ of the ^spel, 
kt us J my chris^ brethr^, k^ stttd/^st^ immmea^ 
ble^ always afym^^dipg in the ^Qr^ of the Lordf 
knov^ingthat our labour shall tM JinoMy he in wm 
in thfi Lord. 
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Fsrsime tf u^lweth iahimsd/^ jomd no man (^ 
eih to himself 4> Romans XIV. ii[* 

• ■.■•. 1 , ■ -• 

« 

XT is the excellence of our rational nature thit 
by it we are capable of livinj^ to 3ome known £^d, 

■j(id of govexniijjg pvwr jUvcp jand con<}Ajct by some 
rule ; whereas brute creatures jipcessarily live and 
act at random, just as the present appetite influences 
them. Let U3 tKeq, my br? threp, m^e the most 
of this our perogative, by proposing to ovrseivcs 
the noblest end pf human UfC| and epg^gio^ in 
such a course of actions as will reflect th^ greatest 
honour upon our najure, and be productive pf the 
mpst s(^ and lasting happiness, both in the per* 
formanc^ and review of them. 
Agreeably to this, let the principal u«e we msdce 

of our understandiBg be to discover what the great 

end 
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end of life is ; and then let us use the resolutioR 
and fortitude that is either natural to us, or ac- 
quired by us^ in steadily conforming ourselves to 

it. 

* • 

But as the regular investigation of the rule of 
life^^firom the light of nature only, may be tediou$ 
and perhaps at last unsatisfactory, let us, without 
"tmiting for the result of such an enquiry upon tKs 
•principles of: reason, take a more clear and sure 
guide, the holy scriptures, in so important a sub- 
ject, and see, afterwards, whether reason and ex. 
perience will not give their sanction to that dect 

sion. 

• • • . - 1 i ^ * - 

The great end of human life is negatively ex- 
pressed by the apostle Paul in my text. JVbne o/ 

m Ivoeth to himself^ and no man ilieth to himself \ 
and, if ive attend to the connection of these words, 
we shall find what, in the aposde's idea, b the true 
end to which men ought to live. 
' The aplostle is here treating of a controversy, 
which had arisen in the christian church, about the. 
lawfulness of eating meat sacrificed to idols, and' 
keeping holy certain days, togedier with some 
other ceremonious observances, and exhorting 
both parties to do nothing that might give ofience, 
or be a snare to the other, lest,- by their means, any 

one 
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one should perish for whom Christ died. 

As the best foundation for mutual tenderness 
and charity, he reminds them that both parties act* 
cd, with regard to all ritual, observances, as they 
imagined was the will of Christ. lie that obsen^ 
€th a day obseroeth it to the. Lor d ^ and fie that ob- 
leroeth not a day^ to the Lord he obser'oeth if not. 
And after giving his sanction in. the fullest man^ 
ner to this maxim, and deciding, with, rcjspect.to 
this particular case, that all christians ought to act 
according to. the will of Clirisit, and consult the 
good and the peace of their feUow-christians, .he 
declares in general, that no man Ivseth to himself^ 
and no man dieth to himself; but nvhether we live^ 
^e live unto the Lptd^ or whether we dfetwedie 
unto the Lord; that is, in all our actions our views 
should not be directed to ourselves, but to the. in* 
terestof our hply religion- And as thexAristian 
reli^on has for its object the happiness of mankind 
(since Christ came to bless us in turning us away 
from our iniquities) it is the same thing as if he had 
.flaid, the great scope of all our conduct should be 
the real welfare of £^l to whom our influence can 
extend. 

We should therefore, my brethren, according 
to this s^ostolical ma;&im> by no means confine our 

regards 



^ 
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regards to ourselves, and have our own pleasui^ 
.profit, or advantage in view in every thing wc .un- 
dertake ; but look out of, and iseyond ourselves^ 
and take a generous conc^n in the happiness of all 
«ur brethren of mankind, making their sorrows our 
sorrows, their joys our joys, and their happiness 
4>ur pursuit : and it is in this disinterestcd^conduct, 
and in this only, that we shall find our own tnic 
dbappinesfi. 

That this is the true rule of human li% will 
appear, whether we consider the course of nature 
Jivtithout us, the situation of mankind in this woiAdj 

<}T take a nearer view of the principles of human 
jiaiure* And w^e shall likewise find, that several 

oon^eratkHis drawn fix)m the holy scriptures will 
fiffdier confirm and illustrate this maxim of human 
conduct which was&rst suggested by them. 

1. This disinterested conduct tA man is most 
ngreeable tathc course of nature without uaf. There 
& no part of the creation but, if it be viewed at- 
tentively, vnll expose the selfi^ness andnam:yw« 
xnindedness of men. Fof among all that infinite 
^variety of things and creatures which presettt thcm- 
selvcd to our view, not one of them appears- to have 
tieen made merely for itself^ but every thing bears 
a lektion to something else. They can hardly bt 

^ * said 
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«dd to afford any matter fix* contemplation singly^ 
and are most of ^ t}ie Ejects of our admirati<» 
\khen considered as c<mnected wttfa other things* 
Xbe primary uses of things are few^ but the seco&' 
daiyuses't)fevay thing are almost inimte. In«. 
deed the secondary uses of things aie 9^ mmyr 
that we are lost in the multiplicity of them ; where- 
a3 we can ^ye no answeri if we be asked what isi 
the primary use of any thing, bat this general one,^ 
which will equally suitev^ thtf»g, that every 
creature which i& capable of happiness was mad^ 
to enjoy thai skan of it which is suited to itai 
nature. 

Now what do we mean when we say that' die: 
several partis of nature are adapted to one another^- 
but that they »e made for the use of onfc anothkr, 
PshaH mention only a few of these mutual refati* 
ons, and uses, beginning with those parts of dature 
wl)ieb are the most remote from one another, smd: 
whose mutual relations and uses are the lea^ obvi- 
ous, and proceeding to those in which they are 
more obvious/* The sun, the mooni^ the planets^ 
and comets, are strictly connected, and combined 
into one syistem. Each body, though so exceed* 
ingly remote from the rest, is admirably adapted^ 
bf its situationi magnitude^ and velocity au its 

orbit; 
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orbit, to the state of the whole, in those respects^ 
and many others. This connexion, probably, also 
extends to the remotest bodies in the universe : so 
that it is impossible to say, that the withdrawing 
of any one would not, in some respect or other, af- 
fect all the rest. 

The clouds and the rain are designed to moisten 
the earth, and the sun to warm it ; and the texture 
and juices of the earth are formed so as to receive 
the genial influences of both, in order to ripen and 
bring to perfection ihat infinite variety of plants and 
fruits, the seeds of which are deposited in it. A- 
gain, is not each plant peculiarly adapted to its pro- 
per soil and climate, so that every country is fur- 
nished with those productions which are peculiar- 
ly suited to it ? Are not all plants likewise suited 
to the various kinds of animals which feed upon 
them ; so that, though they enjoy a kind of life 
peculiar to tliemselves, and all the influences they 
are exposed to be adapted to promote that lifc» 
they themselves are as much adapted to maintain 
that higher kind of life which is enjoyed by crca- 

tures of the animal nature ? 
. The various kinds of animals are again, in a 
thousand vvay§, adapted to, and formed for, the use 

of one another. Beasts of a fiercer nature prey 

upon 
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upon the tamer cattle : fishes of a larger size live 
almost wholly upon those of a less : and tliere are ^ 
some birds which prey iipon land-animals, others 
upon fishes, and others upon creatures of their 

own species. 

That brute animals are excellently adapted to 

the use of man, and were, therefore, made to be 
subservient to the use of man, man will not deny^ 
The strength of some, and the sa^city of others, 
are as much at our command, and are as efiectu- 

ally employed for our use, as if they belonged to 
ourselves. We can even turn to our advantage . 
every passion of their nature ; so that we can safely 
repose the greatest confidence in many of them* 
They are the guardians of our possessions and of 
our lives. Tliey even enter into our resentments, 
and, at our instigation, take part in our revenge. 

Having now advanced to man, the chief of this 
lower creation, and shewn that all creatures of the 

vegetable, and merely animal nature, live and die 
for his use ; pride might bid us here break off the 
chain of mutual relations and uses, which we have 
been pursuing thus far, and leave man in the en- 
joyment of his superiority ; but beside that it is 
contrary to the analogy of nature, in which we see 
nothing but what has innumerable secondary rela- 
tions 
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Itons and uses, that man only should be- m^e for 
hhliselP; 

3i The situation of man m this worid, or the 
extemdt cttx^umstances of human nature still oblige 
us to assert, with Paul, that no man liveth to him^ 
setfy and no man dieth to himself. Man himself is 
but a linlfc, though the highest link, of this great 
chatHi, aHr the parts of which are closely connected 
by the hand of our divine author. Nay, the more 
various and extensive are our powers, either for ac- 
tion' oiFenjoyuiertt, on that veryacdount the more 
rtiultiplied* and extensive are our wants : so that, 
at*the same time that they are marks of our superi- 
ority to, they are bonds of our connection with, 
and signs of our dependence upon, the various 
{forts of the world around us, and of our subservi- 
ence to one another. 

In feet, every time that we gratify any of our 
fsenses, though it be in consequence of the exerti. 
on of our own powers, we are reminded (if we will 

* 

be so just to ourselves as to take the hint) of our 
dependence upon something without us. For the 
means of our gratifications are, in all cases, evi- 
dently without ourselves. 

If we be served by the vegetables and the animals 

* which this earth affords, we are obliged, in our 

turn. 
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t&ta, to favour their propagation, to promote tiieir 
tultivation, and to J)reserve them in a healthy and 
Vigorou s state ': and ctnptoyhient of this kind doth, 
in fact, tabe up a great pairt of our attentioii and 
la^Dour. We must make the creature in softie mea=- 
'svLve happy, if we Would be efiectually served by it. 
And the attention which domestic animals give to 
^s, and their anxiety for us, is hot to be compared 
to the attention we bestow oil them^ and the anxi- 
ety we Undergo on their account. 
. But my subject leads me to attend to the eon- 
liexion which man has with man^ rather than with 
the inferior part of the creation i though it seemed 
not improper to point out that. In general, no- 
thing can be more obvious than the mutual dc-^ 
pendence of men on one another. We sec it in the 
most barbarous countries, where the connexions 
of mankind are the fewest and the slightest. This 
dependence is more sensible, indeed, in a state oi 
iqfancy^ when the least remission of the care of 
pthers would be fatal to us ; but it is as real and 
necessary, and even vastly more extensive, though 

less striking, when we are more advanced in life, 
especially in civilized countries. And the more 
perfect is the state of civil society, the more vari- 
ous and e:jrtcndcd pre the connexions which man 

R has 
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has With man, and the less able is he to subsi* 
confortably withcmt the help of others. 

The business of human life, where it is enjoyed 
in perfection, is subdivided into so many parts 
(each of which is executed by different hands) that 
a person who would reap the benefit of all the arts 
^f life in perfection must employ, and consequent- 
ly be dependent iipoa thousands : he must even 
he under obligations to numbers of whom he has 

fltiot flie least ikhowledge. 

These connexions of man with man are every 
day 'growing more extensive. The naost distant 
yarts of the earth are now connected : every part is 
'cvery day growing still more necessary to every 
Other part And the nearer advances we make to 
general happiness, and the more commodious our 
circumstances. in this -world are made for us, the 
more intimately and extensively we become con- 
nected with, and the more closely we are depen- 
dent upon, one another, 
.By thus tracing the progress of man to that state 

i)f happiness which he now enjcrys, we may be led 
to thjnk, that, in pursuing it still farther to a more 
happy state of being, adapted to our social natures, 
we shall find ourselves still more variously and in- 
timately connected \^ ith, and more closely depen- 

dent 



dent upon, one anoth^ ; which affords a£ir nobler 
and more pleasing prospect to a person of an en^^ 
2ai^ed mind) and of a social and beneydent dispo>. 
l^tion^ than he could have £x)m supposing, diat af^ 
ler deaA all our mutual connexions will be broken^ 
^d that^veiy good man will be made transcen^ 
diendy happy within himself, having no int«*course, 
w, hotvever, no necessary intercourse with any bc% 
ing beside his maken 

By these arguments, ivhich are drawn from ifacts 
that are obvious to every person who attends to the 
external circutnsftances of mankind, it is plain that 
no man ^an livt of himself 5 and even that the rich 
are, in fact, more dependent upon others tlian the 
jpoor ; for, having more .wants, they have occasion 
fer mote, and more frequent supplies. Now it 
will easily be allowed, that every reason why we 
cannot five (j/* ourselves, is an argument why we 
ought not to live to ourselves : for certainly no 
person receives an obligation, but he ought to con* 
fer one. Every connexion must, in some mea-* 
sure, be mutual, And, indeed, the circulation of. 
good offices would in a great measure cease, if the 
passage were not as open, and as free from obstruc- 
tion, in one part of the common channel as anothen 
The rich, if they would receive the greatest advan* 

R2 tage« 
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tages from society, tniist contribute to the happi- 
ness of it. If thejr act upon different nniaxJfns, and 
fliink to avail tliemsehes of the pleasures of socie- 
ty withoott promoting the good of it, tfiey mil ne- 
ver know the true pleasures of society. And, ia 
the end, they will be found to ha^^c enjoyed the 
least themselves, who have least contributed to the 
Enjoyment of others. 

Thus it appears from a view of Ae external cir* 
cumstances of mankind, that man was not made 

* • 

to live to himself. The same truth may be in- 
ferred, 

3. From a nearer mspection of the principles 
of human nature, and the springs of human actions. 

If any man look into himself, and consider the 
sprifigs and motives of his own actions, he will 
find that there are principles in his nature which 
wqqld be of no use, were the intercourse he has 
with.his fellow-creatures cut ofFt for that both the, 
efficient and final causes of their operations are 

without himself. They are. views of mankind, 

• 

and their situations, which call those principles 
into action. And if we trace the operation of them, 
we shall clearly see that, though they be strictly 
connected with private happiness, their ultimate 
iuid proper object is the liappiness of society. 

What 



What other account can we give of that im- 
pulse^ which we alU more or less, feel for society ?' 
And whence is that restless and painful dissatis^ 
&ction which a man feels when he is long exclud- 
ed front it,, but that,, if such a solitary condition, 
his Acuities have not their proper exercise, and he 
Isy as it were^out of his proper element ? 

Whence is that quick sensibility which we are 
conscious of with respect to both the joys and the 
sorrows of our fellow-creatures, if their happiness 
or misery were a matter of indifference to us ? Can 
we'feelwhatis sometimes called the contagion of 
thepassionsy when wc find that our minds contract 
a kind of gloomr and heaviness in the company of 
the mdancholy^ and that this melancholy vanishes 
in company which is innocently chearful^ and 
question the influence of social connexions ? Much: 
less can the reality or the power of the social prin-^ 
ciple be doubted when a fellow-creatu« indisti^ss 
calls forth the most exquisite feelings of compassi- 
on, attendcdwith instant andstrongeflEortstowardjr. 
his relief. 

So essentiata part of our nature are these social 
passions, tliat it is impossible for any man wholly 
to escape the influence of them ; but if we would 
be witness of their strongest eflfects, and see then* 

R 3 branched' 
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branched out into that beautiful subordinatiott 
whieh corresponds to aQ the varieties of our mutu« 
al relations, \re must look into domestic life» 
There we shall clearly see that the most frequent 
and almost the only cause ofo, man's joys and sor- 
fows sare the joys and sorrows"of others, and that the 
immediate aim of all his actions is the well-beio^ 
and happiness of others.. 

Doth not the sense of honour in the human 
breast derive all its force from the influence which 
social connexions have over las? Of what use 
coulditbe but to beings fcxrmed for society ? Whalt 
do we infer from our tfread of infamy, and from 
our being so strongly actuated by a passion foir 
feme, and also from: the universality and extent of 
this principle, but that our nature obliges us to 
keep up a regard to others in our whole ccmduct; 
and that the author of nature intended we should? 
And is it not a farther evidence of the ultimate de« 
sign of this principle, that, in general, the m^eana 
of being distinguished, at least of gaining a solid 
and lasting reputation, among men, is to be useful 
to mankind ; public utility being the most direct 
road to true feme ? 

Every noble and exalted faculty of our nature is 
tither directly of a social nature, or tends to 

strengthen 
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strengtfien die social^ principle. Nothing can be 
more evident than that the dictates of conscience 
strongly enforce the practice of benevolence : and 
the pleasures of benevolence- certainly constitute 
Ae greatest part of those pleasures, which we refer 
to- the moral sense.^ They must necessarily do so^ 
while the foundation of all virtue andright conduct 
is the happiness of society : for then every rcflexi* 
on that we have done our duty must be the. same 
thing as a reflexion that we have contributed what 
was in. our power to the gpod of our &llow-crea.- 
tares; 

LjBtly, of what doth devotion itself consist, but 
Ihe exercise of the social affections ? What are the 
dispositions' of our minds which are called forth 
Bita^iction^ m private or public prayer, but reve. 
xcnce for true greatness,, humility, gratitude, love, 
tod confidence m Godi as the greatest and best of 
Beings ; qualities of the most admirable use and 
effect ijj social life? . 

I may add, that not only are the highest and the 
Worthiest principles of human, conduct either truly 
sockU or a. reinforcement of die social principle,, 
butev^nthe lowest appetites and passions of our- 
aatureare far from being indifferent to^social con- 
nexions, considerations, and influences.. That the 

R.4 plear^ 
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pFeasirres ivc receive from thfc fine arts, ss th03(t 
of music, poetry y dftd painting, and the Uke^ are 
enjoyed but vety impcrftetiy except in company^ 
is vety evident to all perscHis who have the least 
taste for thosfe pleasures^ X inay even venture tio 

tay , that there is hardly a voluptuary^ the most de* * 
voted to the pleasures of thetabte,but indulges 
himself with more satisfaction in com^mily thai^ 
alone. 

Havifig giveft tlHs gcileral view of tfct social tuni 
t^f our whole natures, whereby we 2tt cohtinuMIJ- 
led out of ourselves in our pursuit of happiness^ 
I i^hall now c(M:^ider ferther, bow all our appetites 
fmd pasi^G^ which ijfe Xht springs of ^1 our a6- 
tioiis, do, in their own nature, tend to lead us oiit 
of ourselves, and how much our Ivippinessdqpeiids 
upon OUT keeping their, proper objects i|^ view^ 
and upon our minds being Aereby constancy, en^ 
'gaged upon something foreign to themselves ; af- 
ter which I shall shew what aire the fittest 'Objecte 
tftus to engage our attention. 

In iJrder to preserve mutual c<»nexion, ^pch- 
dehce> and harmony ^^hidng all his works, it ha^ 
pfcascid ouTtRvme author to appoint, that 2SA 6dk 
appetites and desires, to t^^ateVer sense, external 
or internal, they be referred^ should point fb soifne- 

thing. 
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thing beyoiKi ourselves for their gratifica^pn i SQ 
that the idea of self is not in the least neccssar}' to ^ 
state of the highest enjoyment. 

When may men be said to be happy, but when 
their faculties are properly exercised in the pursuit 
of those things which give them pleasyre ? I s^y 
the pursuit rather than the enjoy ment,[not because 
enjoyment makes no part of our happiness, but 
because the vigorous and agreeable sensations 
with which our minds are.impressed duHng the 
pursuit of a favourite object are generally, at least 
in this life, of vastly more consideration. Th|^ 
pleasure we receive the instant wc arrive at the 
height of our wishes may be more exquisite, but 
the others are of mudi longer continuance; and, 
immediately lipon the gratification of any of our 
desires, the mind is instantly reaching afler some 
Hew object. 

. Supposing now the inind of any person to be 
fully and constantly engaged in the pursuit of a 
proper object^ to the posseission of which he is sea. 
sible be every day makes near approaches, and his 
desires be not so eager as to make him uneasy dun- 
ing the pursuit, what more is requisite to make 
him as happy as his nature can bear ? Hfe will not 

be the less happy because the object faie is in pur- 
suit 
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«uit of is foreign to himself; rior would it make 
him any happier to have the idea of its contribut- 
ing to his happiness. Nay it may be shewn, that 
it would be better for us, in general, with respect 
to real enjoyment, never to have the idea of the 
relation which the objects of our pursuit bear to^ 
ourselves : and this is most of all evident with re- 
spect to the higher pleasures c^ our nature^, frons^ 
which we derive our greatest happiness.. 

Our benevolence, for instance, leads us imme'- 
diately to relieve and oblige others. Pleasure, in*^ 
deed, always attends generous actions, and is con^ 
sequent upon them ; but the satisfaction \yc re- 
ceive in our minds from having done kind oflSces<« 
to others is fiir less pure, and less perfectly enjoyed j. 
if at all, when we had this, or any other private: 
gratification in view before the action. 

In like manner, he who courts applause, andE 
4loes worthy actions solely with a view to obtain it^ 
can have no knowledge of the genuine pleasure 
arising either from the good action itself, or the 
applause that is given to it ; because he is sensi- 
ble, in his own mind, that if those persons who 
praise his conduct were acquainted with the rcai> 
motive of it, and knew that he meant nothing 

more, by his pretended acts of piety and benevo- 
lence. 
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Icnce, than to gain their applause, they would bi 
so far from admiring and commending, that they 
ifix)uld despise him for it. 

It is evident, for the same reason, that no person 
can enjoy the applause of his own mind, on tlie 
account of any action which he did with a view to 
gain it. The pleasures of a good conscience, or, 
as they are sometimes called, those of the moral 
sense, cannot be enjoyed but by a pierson who stea- 
dily obeys the dictates of his conscience, and uni- 
formly acts the part which he thinks to be right; 
without any view to the pleasure and self-satisfac-^ 

tion which may arise from it. 

The idea of self^ as it is not adapted to gratify 
any of our appetites, and can contribute nothing- 
Awards their gratification, can only occasion anx. 
iety, fear, and distrust about our happiness, when 
it is fi^iiently the subject of our thoughts. The 
apprehension and dread of misery (which is cer- 
tainly the occason of most of the real trouble and 
misery of men in this life) is beyond measure in- 
creased from this source : and the efiects of it are 
most sensibly felt both in the less and greater 
iscenes of our lives. 

It is chiefly an anxious solicitude about our- 
fclves, ond the appearance we shall make in the 

eyes 
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eyes of others, which is the cause of that affectati- 
on and constraint in behaviour which is so trouble- 
some to a person's self, and so ridiculous in the 
eyes of others. This trifling remark, being so fre- 
quently verified, may serve to shew that these 
sentiments are by no means merely speculative ; 
but that they enter into the daily scenes of active 
life. Indeed they are in the highest sense practi-^ 
cal, and upon theni depend those maxims of con* 
duct, which contain the great secret of human hap. 
piness, and which arc confirmed by every day'a 

experience. 
ITiat the idea of ^^^ frequently occurring to our 
minds in our pursuit of happiness is often a real 
and great obstruction to it, will be more obvioua 
from a short series of plain facts and examples^, 
which I shall therefore mention. 

Why are brute creatures, in general, so con- 
teiited aftd happy in their low sphere of life, and 
much more so than the mind of man could be in 
their situation ? Is ^it not because their views are 
perpetually fi^xed upon sonfte object within their 
reach^ adapted to their desires ; and that the ab- 
stract idea of ^^, together with the notion of their 
being in the pursuit 6f happiness, and liable to be 
disappointed in that pursuit, never comes in their 

way, 



.i 
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way, to interrupt the uniform and pleasurable ex- 
ertion of their faculties in the pursuit of their pro- 
per objects. 

The days of our infancy arc happy for the same 

reason, notwithstanding the imperfection of our 
faculties, and the greater proportion of pains and 
disorders we are then liable to. Those years of 
our lives slide away in unmixed enjoyment; ex- 
cept when they are interrupted by the actual 
sensations of pain : for we are then incapable o 
suffering any thing from the fear of evil. It is 
not 'till after a considerable timfe that we get the 
abstract idea of self\ an idea, which the brutes, 
probably, never arri^^e at, and which is of excel- 
lent use to us, as will be shewn in its proper place, 
in our pursuit of happiness, but is often abused to 

the great increase of our misery, as will appear by 
the facts we are now considering. 

Why are persons whose situation in life obliges 
them to constant labour, either of body or mind, 
generally more happy than those whose circum- 
stances do not lay thein under a necessity to la- 
bpur, and whose own inclination does not lead 
them to it \ but because the former have their 
thoughts constantly employed in the pursuit of 
some end, which keeps their faculties awake, and 

fully 
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fully exerted ? And this is always attended with t 
state of vigorous, and consequently pleasumbte 
sensations. Persons thus employed have not much 
leisure to attend to the idea of self, and that anKi- 
ety which always attends the frequent recurring of 
it ; whereas a person who has no object foreign to 
himself, which constantly and necessarily engages 
his attention, cannot have his faculties fully exert« 
ed ; and therefore his mind cannot possibly be in 
that state of vigorous sensation in which happiness 
consists* 

The mind of such a person, having nothing 
without him sufficient to engage its attention, turns 
Upon itself* He feels he is not happy, but he sec4 
not the reason of it* This again excites his won* 
ders^ vexation, and perplexity. He tries new ex- 
pedients ; but, as these are only temporary, and 
generally whimsical choices, none of them have 
sufficient power to fix and confine -his attention. 
He is still perpetually thinking about himself, and 

\ wondering and uneasy that he is not happy. This 
anxious perplexed state of mind, affecting the 
nervous system, necessarily occasions a more irri- 
table state of the nerves, and of the brain, which 
makes the unhappy ^person subject to more fre- 
quent alarms, to greater anxiety and distress thaa 

before ; 
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before ; 'till, these mental and bodily disorders 
mutually increasing one another, his condition i9 
at length the most wretched and distressing that 
can be conceived. No bodily pain, no rack, no 
torture, can equal the misery and distress of a hu- 
man being whose mind is thus a prey, to itself. 
No wonder that, in this situation, many persons 
wish the utter extinction of their being, and often 
put a period to their lives. 
^ This is certainly the most deplorable situation 

to which a human being can be reduced in this 
world, and is doubly the object of our compassi- 
on, when the disorder has its seat originally in the 
body, in such a manner, as that no endeavours to 
cngagea man's thought upon other objects can force 
}us attention from himself. 

It is no wonder that we sec more of this kind of 
tmhappiness in the higher ranks of life, and among 
persons who We in what is called ea^y circumstances 
than in aiiy bth'er. Indeed, the case is hardly pos- 
^il;)le in any other than in easy circumstances : for 
flid a man's circumstances really find constant em-f 
ployment for his thoughts, were his business so 
• tii^nt as to leave him no leisure for suspence and 
uncertainty what to do, it is plain, from the preced- 

ingprinciples, that such anxiety and distress could 

not 



», 
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hot take place. It is weH known that the mitA 
sufiers more in a state oF uncertainty and sus- 
penscj for want of some motive to determine a 
man's choice, than he can suffer in the vigorous 
prosecution of the most arduous undertaking. 1 
appeal to men of leisure, and particularly to persons 
Svho are naturally of an active and enterprising dis* 
position, for the truth of this fact* 

These principles likewise, as i3 evident without 
entering into a detail of particulars, furnish us with 

i 

a good reason why we generally see fathers ax^l 
mothers of lai^e families infinitrfy more easy^ 
chcarfuU and happy^ :than those persons who have 
no family-connexions. The greater affluence^ ease, 
. and variety of pleasures which these can cpmnxand 

•(subject to the inconveniences I have mentioned, 
and wliich arc commonly visible enough in the 
case I refer to) are a poor equivalent for the neces* 
5>ary, constant, and vigorous exertion of their facul- 
ties, and consequently the strong jsensations^ and 
lively enjoyments, which a variety of family-cares, 
conjugal and parental tenderness, suppl/ .for the 
pthers. 

This would be the case universally, where large 
families could subsist, if the parents had sufficient 

employment, and if an early-acquired taste for 
1^ superllu- 
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* mperfluities had not takoi too deep root in their 
minds. 

^ .Happy is it for the world, and a gre^t mark of 
tibe wisdom and goodness of divine providence, 
ihat mien's tninds are so constituted, that diough 
' they be in^asy circumstances, they are never com- 
pletely satisfied. The passions of most men are 
still engaging them in a variety of pursuits, in 
which they are as eager, and which they prosecute 
whli as much alacrity and earnestness, as if neces- 
sity compelled them to it Otherwise, every per- 
son who could live easy would be inevitably mi- 
serable. 

Infinitely happier would it be for themselves, and 
for the World, if all their pursuits were such as 
would give them satis&ction upon the reflection as 
well as in the pursuit, and be of real advantage to 
the rest of mankind ; which two circumstances 
never fail to coincide. However, with regard to 
a person's self in this life, any end is unspeakably 
better than no end at all : and such is the wise ap- 
yointment of providence, that bad ends tend, in a 
. VJflriety of ways, to check and defeat themselves, and 
to throw the minds of men into better, nobler, and 
more satisfectory pursuits ; a consideration, which 
etonot &il to suggest, to a benevolent and pious 

S mind, 
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mind, a prospect ^f a future happy aiui glorious 
state of things. 

It may be said, that if happiness consist in, or 
. depend upon tbt exertion of our faculties upon 
some object foreign to ourselves, it is a matter of 
indifiference what the object be. I answer that dirir* 
ing the pursuit it is nearly so, and.universJalexpe- 
rience, I imagine, will justify the observation. 
This is the reason why we see men equally eager, 

and eqitally happy in the pursuit of a variety of 
tilings which appear trifling to one another. Thtts 
the florist, the medalist, and critic^ the antiquaryt 
and every adept in the minuter branches of sci- 
ence, all enjoy equal happiness in the pursuit of 
their several objects; and as much as the histori- 
an, the astronomer, the moralist, or the divine, who 
refers his nobler studies to no higher end^ and to 
' whom they only serve as an exercise of his facul- 
ties. 

But tlK>ugh an eager pursuit tends to keep thC' 
mind in^ a state of vigorous and lively sensation^ 
that pursuit can only give us the maximum^ the 
highest possible degree, of happiness, which has 
the following characters. It mu st be attended with 
tlie probability of success, consequently it must be 
generally successful ; and it must also terminate 

in 



h 
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In fsach gratifications ^s are least incon^stent witli 
themselves, or with the other gratifications of which 
t)ur. nature makes us capable* And it may be de- 
monstrated (though I shall not undertake to do it 
fmrticularly in this, place) that no pursuits answer 
to : this description but those in which the love of 
mankind, the love of Grod, or th^ dictates of con* 
scieiKe, engage us. 

. For in all other pursuits, such as those of sensu- 
al pleasure, the pleasures of imagination, and am-* 
foition^ we are liable to fi^quent disappointments ; 
^ ^tifications in which they terminate are in- 
consistent with diemselves, and with each other; 
and they almost entirely deaden and disqualify the 
mind for the nobler pleasures of our nature* It is 
the love of God, the love of mankind, and a sense 
of duty which engage the minds of men in the 
noblest of all pursuits. By these we are carried on 
Mith increasing alacrity and satisfaction. Even 
the pains and distresses in which we involve our., 
selves by these courses- are preferable to the plea- 
sures attending the gratificatioa of our lower ap- 
petites. 

. Besides, these noble pursuits, generally at least, 
allow us even more of the lower gratifications of 
cur nature than can be obtained by a direct p\irsuit 

S2 of 
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of them. For a little experience will inform us, 
(hat we receive the most pleasure from these low- 
er appetites of our nature, as well from the high^ 
est sources of pleasure which we are capable of, 
when we have their gratificaticm least of all ia 
view. There can be no doubt, for instance, but 
that the labourer, who eats and drinks merely to 
satisfy the calls of hunger and thirst, has vastly 
more pleasure in eating and drinking than the epi- 
cure who studies the pleasing of his palate. 

They are the pleasures of benevolence and piety 
which most effectually carry us out of ourselves } 
whereas every other inferior pursuit suggests to us; 
in a diousand respects, the idea oiself^ the unseat 
sonable intervention of which may be called thfe 
^drm which lies bt tht toot of all human bliss. And 
faever can we be completely happy, Hill we Ime the 
'Ltird OUT God wth all our hearty mth all our soulg 
koiih all our mindj and with all our strength ; and 
our neighbour as oursehes. 

This is the christilm self-annihilation^ and a state 
of the most complete happiness to which our na-* 
tures can attain ; when, without having the least 
idea of being in the pursuit of our own happiness, 
our &culties are wholly absorbed in those noble 
and eziltedpursuits, in which we are sure not to 

be 
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be finally disappointed, and'ih tlic course of which 
we enjoy all the consistent pleasures of our whole 
nature*. When,, rejoicing mth all that rejcice^ 
v;eeping with all: that^eepj and^ intimately associ* 
ating the idea of God, the maker of all things, our 
fether and our friend,, with all the works of his 
hands,. and all the ^^ensations of his providence, 
we constantly triumph .in.the comfortable sense of 
the divine presence and approbation,, and in the 
transporting prospect of advancing ^vcry day near- 
er to. the accomplishm^it, of his glorious purposes 
for the happiness of his creatures.. 

If thb be the proper and supreme happiness cS 
man, it may be asked, .Of wKat use is the principle 
of self-interest ? I answer, thatthough an attention 
to it be inconsistent with pure unmixed happiness* 
yet a moderate attaition to it is of excellent ujse in 
our prepress towards it. It serve$ as a sci^ld to 9s 
noble and glorious edifice, though it be unworthy 
of standing as any part of it.. It is of more par- 
ticular use to check and restndn xhe indulgence <£ 
our lower appetites and passions, before other qb*^ 
jects and motives have acquired a sufficient power 
over us. But though we ought, therefore,, to ex» 
Hort those persons who are immersed in sensuality 
and grosa vices^ to abandon those indulgences out 

S3 of 
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of a regard to their true interest, it is advisable ta 
withdraw this motive by degrees. However, as we 
shall never anive at absolute perfection, we neces- 
sarily must, and indeed ought to be influenced by 
it more or less through the whole course of our: 
existence, only less and less perpetually* 

The principle of self-interest may be regarded as' 
a medium between the lower and the higher prin- 
cipleisofoiir nature, and therefore, of principal use 
in our transition, as we may call it, from an im- 
perfccttQ a more perfect state* 

Perhaps the following view of this subj«:ct may^ 
be the easier to us. A regard to our greatest hap- 
pineiss must necessarily govern our conduct with 
respect to all those virtues which are i^rmcd^rivatc 
wtuesy as temperance, chastity, and every branch 
of self-gdvemment : but it always does, harm as a 
motive to the social virtues. When, therefore, self- 
government, which is our first step towaids happi« 
ness, is established ; we ought to endeavour to ex-^ 

» 

cite men to action by higher and nobler motives* 

« 

For, with regard to all those virtues, the ultimate 
object of which is not private happiness, an at- 
tenticm to self-interest is of manifest prejudice ta 

us ; and this through the whole course of our 

UveS|^ 
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lives, imperf&t as wc arc, and as miich occasion 
as we hare for every effectual motive to virtue. 

•. We are now come^ in the last place, to see what 
considerations drawn from the holy scriptures will 
ferther confirm and illustrate this maxim of hu- 
man conduct which was first suggested by them* 

That the scriptures join the voice of all nature 
around us, informing man that he is not made for 
himself; that they inculcate the same lesson which 
we learn both from a view of the external circum- 
stances of mankind, and also from a nearer inspec- 
tion of the principles of human nature, will be evi- 
dent whether wc consider the object of the religion 
they exhibit {that is, the temper to which we are . 
intended to be formed by it) or tlie motives by 
which it is enforced and recommended to us in 
them. 

* That the end .ai>d ; design of our holy religibn, ^ 
christians, was to form us to the most di'sint^ested 
benevolence cannot be doubted by any. perton wha * 
consuIt$ the holy^ scriptures, and especially thei 
books of the New-Tfcstament. 

There we plainly see the principle of benevo- . 
lence represented, when it is in its due strengtli.- 
and degree, as equal in point of intenseness to that 

of self-love. Thau shah lave thy neighbour as thy, 

S 4 selfl 
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eslf. The plaia consequence of this isy A^ if aS 
our brethren of mankkid with whom we are coa«- 
nected have an equal claim open us (since our 
connexions are daily growing more extensivt^ and 
we ourselves are consequently growing daily of less 
relative importance in our own eyes) the princ^ie 
of benevolence must in the end absolutely swallow 
up that of self-love^ 

The most exalted devotion, as even superior 
both to self-love and benevolence, is always every 
whar^ recommended to us ; and the sentiments 
of dcA'otion have been shewn greatly to aid, and^ 
in fact, to be the same with those of benevolence : 
and they must be so, unless it can be shewn tl^ 
we have some senses, powers,, or £K:ulties whdcb 
rcq)ect tfee Deity only,. 

In order to determine men to engage in a cotitsor- 

of disintere^edf and generous actions, every motive 
which IS caliculated to work upon human xiature » 
emplcijred. And as mai^ind in -general £»red^>|r 
immersed in vice aind folly, their hopes, but moi*- 
especially their fears, itrt dieted tipotk inthe stnong* 
est manner by the prospect dF rewards and ptmi^^ 
ments. Even temporal rewards and ptmisbmefit^ 
were proposed to mankind in the carlierand jrwder 
ages of the woiiid* But as our notions of happi- 
ness 
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nes^ grow more enlai^ed^ infinitely greater^ but in- 
definite objee^ of hope and fear are set before ns. 
Something unknown, but something unspes^bably 
dreiEidfiil in a future world is perpetually held up to 
us, as a guard against the allurements to vice and 
excess which the world abounds with* And s^ 
farther to counteract their baleful infiuenceSt the 
lieavenly world (the habitation of gtx)d meii after 
death) is represented to us as a place in which we 
shall be completely happy, enjoying something 
which is described as more than eye hath seen, ear 
hieard, or than the heart of man can conceive* 

These motives are certainly addressed to die* 
prineiple of self-interest, urging us out of a le- 
^rd to ourselves, and 6ur general happineilis, to 
cease to do evil^ and learn to do well. And, indeed, ' 
no motives of a more generous nature, and drawn^ 
fcom more distant considerations can be supposed' 
sufficient to infiuence the'buUc of mankind, and 
bfing them from the pif^er ofsin^ andStnan^ antp 

Gvd. . ^ ^ 

But when, by the influence of these motives, it 

may be supposed that mankind are in some mea- 
sure recovered firpm die. grosser pollutions of the 
world, and the princiide of self-interest has ^been 

played,4is it wene^ against itself^ and been a means 

of 
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of engaging us in a course and habit of actions- 
which are necessarily connected with, and produc* . 
tive of more generous and noble principles* tliea- . 
these nobler principles are those which the sacced 
writers chiefly inculcate. . . 

. Nothing is more frequent with the sacr^ wri* . 
t^rs, than to exhwt men to tlie practice of their <Ju- 
ty aa the command of God, from a principle of 
love to God, of love to Christy and of love to man- 
kind, nicrc especially of our fellaw-christians ; and 
from a regard to the interest of our holy religion : . 
motives wliich do not at all turn tha attention of 
our minds upon themselves^ Tliis is not borrow- 
ing the.aid of self-love to strengthen the pri»ciples . 
qi bepeyplence and piety ;. but it is properly de- 

riving additional strength to tliese noble dispositi-^ 

- - • ■ ", 

ona, ^ it were, fronx within t!iemseives,,indepen-. 

dent of foreign considerations^ . 

We may safely say, that no degree or kind of. 

self-love is made use of in tlie hciiptui^s^ but what 
is necessary to raise us above that principle,. And: 

some of the more refined kuids of self-love, how- 
familiar soever they may be in some systems of 
morals, never come in sight there. We are never • 
exhorted in the scriptures to do benevolent actions/ 
for the sake of the^refiex pleasures of benevoience,, » 

or 
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or pious actions with a view to th<e pleasures of. 
devotion. This refined kind of self-love is no: 
where to be found in the scriptures. 

Even the pleasures of a good conscience, though 
they be of a more general nature, and there be less 

refinement in them than in some other pleasures 
which are connected with the idea of self^ and* 
though they be represented in the scriptures as the 
consequence of good actions, and a source of joy/ 
as a testimony of a person's being in the favour of 
God, and in the way to happiness, are perhaps ne- 
ver directly proposed to us as the reward of virtue.^ 
This motive to virtue makes a greater figure in 
the system of the later stoics (those heathen philo- 
sophers who, in consequence of entertaining the 
most extravj^nt idea of their own merit, really* 
idoliised their own natures to a degree absolutely, 
blasphemous) than in the scriptures- And if we 
consider the nature of this principle, we shaU doon^ 
be sensible that if it be inculcated as* a motive ta 
virtue, and particularly the virtues of a sublimer 
kind, it should be with great caution, and in such' 
a mannei* as shall have the least tendency to encou-' 
rage selC-at^lause. For does not self-applause 
border very nearly upon pride and self concdt, and 
that species of it which is called spiritual pride, 

and 
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and ^hich is cartainly a most malignant dispose 
lion ? 

If this same principle have power to excite sucit 
ridiculous vanity, intolerable arrogance, inveterate 
rancour, and supercilious contemptof o&ers^ when. 
it has nothing but the trifling advantage of skilL 
in criticism, a talent for poetry, a ts^te for belles 
kttreS) or some other of the minuter parts otsci* 

ence to avail itself of ;. what have we not to dreads* 
from it, when it can boast of what is universally- 
acknowledged to be a far superior kind of excel-^ 
lence? 

To guard against thb dangerous rock, so Stall 
to every genuine priticiple of viitue, the utmost? 
humility^ seltdiffidenee, and trust in Good are ever* 
^recommended to us in. the holy scriptures.. Goodr 
men are taught to regard him as the giver of every 
good and every perfect^gift. They are representi 
<^as disclaiming aU the merit of their t>wngoodi 
works, and expecting all &vQur and happiness 
private or public,, from the free ^;oodness and un- 
deserved mercy of God. When w^ A^^w done alll 
that h comman^d ^ us we must say^ we are unpro^ 
Jitable servants^ "me hajie done .only that ^hich it 

itas our duty to.do^ . 
In the rejMres^ntation which our Saviour h^ gi» 

ven 
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Vcn us of the proceedings of the hst great day of 
judgment, it is in this respect that the temper of 
the righteous is contrasted with that of the wicked, 

though that was not the principal design of the 
representation. The righteous seem surprized at 
the favourable opinion which their judge expresses 
•of them, and absolutely disclaim all the good 
works which iic ascribes to them, ^hen saw w^ 
thee^ say they, hungry^ and fed thee ; or thirsty ^ and 
^ane thee drink ; when saw we thee a strariger and 
took thee in^ or naked and cloathed thee ; when saw 
"Woe thee sick and in prison and came unto thee ? 
Whereas the wicked are represented as equdly sur- 
prized at the censure our Lord passes upon them, 
and insist upon their innocence; saying, fThen 
jow we thee hungry ^ or thirsty^ or a stranger^ or 
Mtck^ or in prison^ and did not minister unto thee ? ' 
. This too is the excellent moral conveyed to u$ 
in the parable of the pharisee and the publican ; 
and the import of one of the blessings which our 
Lord pronounced in a solemn manner at the be- 
^nning of his ministry on earth, Blessed are the 
poor in spirit^ for theirs is the kingdom of heaven / 
and also the spirit of many of our Lord*s invectives 
against the pride and hypocrisy of the scribes aixd 
pharisees* 

No 
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No other vice seems capable of disturbing the 
. equal and generous temper of our Lord. Other 
vices rather excite his compassion, but pride, to- 
• gether with its usual attendant hypocrisy, never> 
fcils to rouse his most vehement indignation : inso- 
much that before we attend to the heinous nature, 
and dreadful consequences of those vices, we arc 
apt ratlier to blame our Lord lor intemperate wrath 
upon tiiese occasions, and to wonder why a per- 
son, who otherwise appears to be so meek, should, 
in this case only, be so highly provoked. 

How severely doth he check the least tendency 
•towards pride and ambition in his own disciples, 
whenever he discovers in any of them a dispositi* 
on to aspire to distinction and superiority ; closing 
his admonition, on one remarkable occasion, with 
thiese words, which are characteristic of the temper 
of his religion ; Matt, xxiii. 11, 12. He that h 

greatest among you shell be your servant :- Whosot- 
ver shall exalt himself shall be abased^ and lie thai 

■humbleth himself shall be exalted? 

What temper can be supposed more proper to 

qualify us for joining the glorious assembly of the 

spirits of Just men made perfect, and perhaps innu- 

mrerable orders of beiii^gs far superior to us both in 

understanding and goodness, when all the splen^ 

dour 
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' dour^f the invisible world shall be thrown open 
. to us, but a spirit of the deepest humility, and the 
•^puitst benevolence? ITiis alone can dispose us 
• truly to rejoice in the view of every kind and dc- 
.gree of excellence wherever found, without the 
least uneasiness arising from pride, envy, jealousy* 

- or dislike ; all which vicious qualities of the mind 
'are nearly connected together. And how can a 

spirit of true humility and pure benc\^olence, 

- which cannot exist without humility, be attained, 
if our regards be perpetually, or frequently, direct- 
ed to ourselves ? Where self is considered, pride, 
vanity, or self-conceit, with all their hateful conse- 
quences, seem, in soine degree, to be unavoida- 
ble. 

Whoever, therefore, lays the foundation of hu- 
man virtue on the principle of self-interest, or, what 
is nearly the same thing, self-applause^ is -erecting 
a fabric which can never rest on such supports ; 
and he will be found in fact to have been pulling 
down with one hand what he was endeavouring to 
build up with the other. 

To draw to a conclusion. This doctrine abou nds 
with the noblest practical uses, and points out di- 
recdy the great rule of life, and source of happi- 
ness ; which is to give ourselves wholly up to 

some 
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some employment, which may, if possible, engage 
aU our Acuities, and which tends to the good of 
society. This is a i^eld which is open to the exer<« 
tioa of all human powers, and in which all man- 
kind may be equally, mutually, and boundlessly 
happy. 

This will render all expedients to kill time unne* 
'Cessary. With our affections and our Acuities 
thus engrossed by a worthy object, we scarcely 
need to fear being ever dull, pensivt, or melancho« 
ly^ or to know what it is to have our time ha^g 
heavy upon our hands. And I think I may so fiur 
presume upon the known connexion of mind and 
body, as to say that this is the best preservative 
against hypochondriacal disorders, to which per* 
sons whose situation in the world doth not lead 
them into the active scenes of life are peculiarly 
subject. Every day passed in the steady and earn* 
est discli^rge of a man's known duty will pas!9 
with unifbrm chearfuln^ss and alacrity. And in 
the glorious animating prospect of a future happf 
state of mankind, on which, in a humble trust and 
confidence in the assist^ce and grace of God, he 

has spent all his cares, and ei^erted alf bis power9» 
that joy will spring up in his heart here, which will 

heri^afler be unspe(;tkc^lc and full of glory. 

If 
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If ttotfbles and persecutions taist on' account of 
^i^adttering to ourdlily ; if we be ojqpdsed inthe 
prosecution of laudable undertakingsf^ or suffer iti 
otaisdqii^nce of* underUikihg them ; tlie true pdetjr 
cff^d person who habitually lives to Gixi; and not 
tA'hiniself, is caffable of OHiverting. them all into 
jmrc unmilced joy and trwasfKHt, Then the huw 
mcin mind^ roused to the most intense exertion of 
aU ita f^culties^ burdened with no consciousness of 
IfU.iit^ referriltg itself absolutdiy: to the di^osal of its 
Crod and father, distrusting its'ovvri powers, and 
coi!)£ding in the it>fimte power^ wisdom, and good- 
hAs of God, acquires afervour of spirit, a courage^ 
lertitude,: a6d magnanimity^ tempered witli the 
XHM^ perfect serenity i and the greatest presence of 

mnd, that i^ suffident; amirabre than stiAcicnt; 
tobear anjan through every difficulty, and even td 
corivert all ^iri into pleasure. His highly s^tated 
state of miiid^ in those trying ciiteUmstances; is al- 
most '|)ure raptureand cktasy . 
In those circumstancci^, which appear so distres^^ 

[^^j nijtiSbcifs^ Idotibt riot, Have b^esit'able, accord- 
iftg- to oiir btesised Saviour's direction, to rejoice 

dfvi be eocceedihg glad^ kniwing thai their re^amrd 
vi'as grtdfin hetroeh ; and have experi^eed more 

rlN^efiAQifort, peace of 'mind, and inward joy, in the 

T greatest 
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greatest adversity, than they had ever felt in tlic 
days of their prosperity. Yea, what is related by- 
historians of some christian and protestant martyrs 
appears to me Hot incredible ; namely, that in the 
midst of flames they have felt no psdn. Their 
minds were so intensely agitated, and so wholly 
occupied with opposite sensations, of the most ex- 
alted nature, as to exclude all external sensation 
whatever, vastly more than wc can form any icfea 
of from the trances and liveries which any person 
was ever subject to. ■) 

What the extraordinary exercises of devotion 
are. able, to do upon extraordinary occasions, the 
Jiabitual moderate^ exercise of piety will be able to 
do in the ordinary course, and the common troa^ 
.bles of our .lives,; so that it may not only be com- 
pared to a strc^ coi:dial, to be applied when the 
mind is ready to feint under adversity, but to that 
food which is the daily support of our lives,^ ^ 

To have God always in our thoughts, is not 
possible in this -world. Present objects, to the in- 
fluence of which wc are continually e2;posed, mu^ 
necessarily engage a .great part of our attention ; 
^nd worldly objects, by. continually engrossing our 
thoughts, are apt to become of too great impor- 
tance to us. Wc grow anxious about them, siind 

our 
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-iSoriniiids are harrassed and fatigued with a con- 
'45taD[t and close attention to them. Now, it is when 
the mind is in this state, or rather tending toward 
4t, diat the benign influences of devotion are, in the 
-^irdinary course of our lives, the most sensibly felt ; 
Mrhen the mind, looking off, and above all worldly 
/Objects, and deeply impressed with a sense of the 
anfinite power, wisdom and goodness of God, un- 
burdens itself of every anxiety, and cas^ all its 
tcares upon its heavenly &ther ; ^nd when the pre- 

cedSng tumult and disordo* in the passions only 
serves to augmeat that nnsp^able joy, satisfac- 
tion and confidence, with which a deep ^ense of 
telepresence and pfovidence of God inspires the 
«DuL 

The relief which a benevolent mind feels from 
communicating its troubles and cares to an inti- 
mate friend, in whose wisdom and integrityr he can 
confide, though of the same nature, is but a fiiint 
image of what the truly pious soul feels in the de- 
ightful seasons of the devout intercourse which he 
maiatains with his God. 

This is a perpetual source of joy and satisfacti. 
on to a truly devout mind, which the wicked, 
those persons who live to themselves and not to 
mankind, .or to God, intermeddle npt with. Not 

T 2 even 
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even an idea of that sweet tfanqujU^^ ddB^Sfed jo^^' 
and caliii forfkude whidi true 'devotlbn instpitigB 
*can be communicated to aMtha-%h6 4iath had tib 
experience of it himsdlf. t%&s h mxe ^t ^osfc 
things of which St. Paul says tiiat the imimalmm 
cannot comprehend them^ and tW they nr-e ftfolisk- 
'iiess to hihty becaiise they are spiritmliy dkcei^fk^^^ 

I Hv6ufld be 116 advocate for ehtbttshifim. l^he 
^fervour ^of iderotion cannot be ah^aj^s kept upw 
Thatis ineonsistoit ifvith thfe conditidn of our na*- 
'tore, and &r &6na '^Doing necessary in our present 

estate : but that cb^iFful serenity and composuFeiB 
%hiehinoderaie aetsof ^votionJefeve ^heniind is 
im'C3CceHentfeit^{)cJr for-eiitferiiig Upon^ andiperse- 
vering with spirit rnd alacrity in, any useful and 
liohttiirsrtJle tmdertafchtg. 
I3?he8wtih'<rfthfe;practical doctrine, Suggested 

by TdVelatio*i,arid^coiifliined'by reason and obser* 
v^tfen ib, tlfet "^iN) TkfA/ijr ca^ bf happy wh"o 

LrvES TO^'l'ilSBt?'; WJT l^KAT T«:tMS -HAI^W. 
K*ESS CbVSiS^S Ifil -aAViN^G OtfR FACULTjaS- 
■WHOLLY XNOROSSEX) BY SOME WORTHY OtB J fiCj, 

IN 'tKE i^Trii-stn«T of 'which f iaiB si?kokgbst 

AND BESlr OF 'OUR AI^TECTIONS HAVE THfelrtt 

xuLL Yla-V, ak'd rN Which wje iw'joy all 

l-Hi X^ysIStE'NT PLEA^t/HES Ot OUR WHOLE 

katxtre; 
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HATtTftlt) thal&eugh a regard to our greatest 
liaf]pki6ss be of exceflent use, psffttcularly about 
dieboginpiHg^ofour progress towards perfeotio 
and happiness, m tx4iig4ng oiir inferior appethcsi 
^nd passioRs kitjG^ due aubjtte^n to the superiol^ 
powers of our nature, yet that sel&Jove, and a r^ 
gaird to oursehes fe very apt to ^w too intense^ 
and is in fact the cause of a g^?eat deal of die use* 
less anxiety, perplexity,, and misery which is in the 
world ; and that there&»?e || ou^ to be our care^ 
ftat our minds be engrossed aa much as possible 
by other objeets ;; aiid ^t even mo^ea to virtuer- 
which tura our attention fre^uenti^upoii ourselves- 
should be used wkh caulioii ^ for fear of feedings 
that vamtp" and sel&>onoeii wh^lt we ought to; 
study every method of repressing, as (ht greatest 
bane of true reUgton, being most opposite to thQ 
genuifie temper of diristiai^t)^*^ mi mo^X ^NlrUc. 
live dF hum^a hiy^pin^s, ij, 

. I oannpli make a belter appliciaUpnqf this ^nev 
v^ I9a»nv of conduct, namely, to prpp9§e tp Qur* 
aelv^i» ^^ in the language of jSuolofnon, tctp^rj^ 
i9«h ^ mr mgf^ somjB worthy object, soRiie ^^ 
mur^e a^d u^efut <Mnf4oyn]|cp|| egp^al|y in the 
pr^sem qircu mstanqea of th|nj^ anipQg u§,^ tfi^jn 
eo^PuragiAgyQyf my brejthreaiathc mini^tiyi^ ta 

"t 3 prosecute 
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prosecute with vigour that excellent scheme m 
which you have already shewn so much laudable- 
zeal^ and have made so successful a. progress.. 
I need not add^ that I mean, the scheme of a provi- 
sion for the more comfortable support of ministers?' 
widows and orphans. 

This particular subject has the easiest and hap-^ 
picst connexion imaginable with the general one I 
have beea discussing ; as it b both ^ worthy and 
benevolent undertaking itself^ and is designed for 
the relief of those persons who have shewn them-- 
selvea to be actuated by the same excellent senti^ 
ments ; of persons who have not lived to themselves^ 
but ta society ;. who have entered into the social 
connexions of life^ and who have exposed them- 
selves and families to peculiar hardships in conse- 
quence of those honourable connexions- 

ETany set of duties shine with peculiar lustre andl 
make a greater figure than the rest in our holy re- 
ligion, they are those of humanity and compassion*^ 
Through all the books both of the Old and Netr 
Testament, they are. the most frequently, and the 
most ejOTiestly inculcated of any pardcuhu- du ties :: 
do^jbtless, because they ^c of the strongest otdiga-^ 
tion in thqmsclves, the fi[nest exercise for our Acui- 
ties (bavi^ the greatest tendency to advsmee the 

perfect 
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perfection of our nature) and the best adapted to^ 
promote die ease and happiness of mankind in ge- 
neral. 

The Divine Being himself is always represented 
as taking particular notice of the treatment which 
Ih^ poor »id distressed meet with^. He hath stiled 
himself ^e fcuher of the fatherless^ and the wi- 
deFiii^s God: and therefiDi^ when we- undertake those 
humane and kind offices^ we may with more pro- 
pricty than in any other sphere, consider ourselves 
as acting the glorious part of God's deputies, and 

as stewards of the divine grace and goodness here 
beloWr 

If we be obliged to contribute of oar substance- 
to the relief of the distressed, much more is it in- 
cumbent upon u^ not to withhold our labour and 
©ur interest, in the prosecution of proper schemes 
for their rclieL And the method in which it is. 

proposed to reliieve the distressed persons we have 
now under consideration is one that is quite free 

from all the difficulties which lie in the way of 
common charities (though the objections to com- 
mon charities, have no weight in this particular 
case) and a method which is, in all cases, the most 
eligible, when it can be pursued with eflfect; 
Mmely, to put those persons whose circumstances 

T4 arc 
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aire distr^sing, or Uablcvto iie so^ in 4he wdjr of 
reKeving themselves. It is to exert our hum^ikjr 
in the way of encoura^g, if not industry, at lea^t 
frugality^ 

Tlns» consequently, is a method which will re- 
lieve the minds of die distressed of a burthen w^ludii 
is often less tderable th»i most kinds of cahmity^ 
namely, the sense of dependence and obligation* 
It may be a fidse kind of delicacy which makes 
some pers(xis so extremely sensible upon these oc- 
casions ; but it is a sensibility which only the 
most amiable and deserving persons are subject 
to ; and there is certainly a peculiar propriety ia 
attendmg to this circumstance in the case before 
us. 

Who are, gei>e.rally, the unhappy wjdows whose 
case. w.e are now considoringf but pprsoos who^ 
have been brought up in easy and genteel ,circum* 
stances, and whose small fortunes, joined to the 
income of their hi^sbands, and managed with great 
frugality, have been just $ulficfent to bring up a fa- 
mUy in that decent aiid reputable n^nner, in which 
a re^d to their staticm ii^ life, and to tlie congre- 
gations in whose service their husbands were en- 
gaged, aie universally acknowledged to require. 
These unliappy persons^ therefore^ are reduced a 

oace„ 
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cMty upon the ^deafh of tlieir husfaande^ and >Ae 
great Fedi>ctk>n, if not total ceasing of their ia- 
Gomes (which is the*imme^te consequence of that 
event) io one of the most distressing situationalhat 
can occur in human life. 

Here is to be seen the deepest affliction Ibr die less 
of that conapanion and friend for whose sake Aej 
had sacrificed perhaps better prospects, and situa- 
tions in which it would have been more in their 
power to support themselves and famifies in the 
like circumstances; the greatest indigence, to 
which they have never been accustomed, wiA 
which they are therefore wholly unprepared to en- 
counter, and which, in tlieir time of life, they are 
utterly incapable of remedying; and all this joined 
with that generosity of sentiment, inspired by their 
ed^cation, and cherished by the company and ac- 
quaintance they have always kept up^ to which re- 
relief Itself is distressing, unless conferred with the 
greatest prudence and delicacy. 

To augment the distress of these disconsolate 
widows, they see nothing beftffe them but a num* 
ber of children educated in the same decent and 
frugal manner in which tlieir parents were pbtiged 
to live, wiA expectations (if tiiey beof an age capa- 
ble of havmg any) ahnost unavoidably above their 

rank 
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KUik and fortune, wholly unprovided orj and'desi-'' 
titute, in a great measure, of their father'ls interest: ' 
and friendships, on which were founded all theirr 
eiq^ctadons of being inttDdiiced with* tolerable: 
prospects into the worldl 

Here then^ mjr brethren, are the worthiest ob- 
jects of charity, and here is the most unexception* 
able and desirable method of bestowing it ; so that: 
no circumstance seems wanting to engage every, ^ 
benevolent and public- spirited person to join hear- 
tily in a scheme which is calculated for so excd-- ; 
lent a purpose.. 

Considery^ my brethren, how many worthy per- 
sons are anxious about the prudence and the vigour 
of your present resolutions ; with what tender andl 
heart^piercing concern the worthy and pious pa- 
rent regards the wife, of his bosom, and the chil- ^ 
dren- of his. love, when he feds the symptoms of his - 
o wa declining, nature, and dreads to. communicate 
the alarming, intelligence; aod how eamesdyhe 
wishes it ipay be in his power to do something,? * 
while living, wMch,, when he is dead, may be the 
means of providing a small, substitute for the fruit 
of his present labours;: when alas,, no substitute* 
ta& be provided for himself, for his advice, his in-> 
stractionSy. his consolations,; the charms of his con-- 

^ersation^ ^ 
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vofssrtion, and all his personal kind offices. Of 
wjba^ a load of anxiety and distress, which tends to 
hsisten the dreaded event, would this scheme ease 
the worthiest and most considerate of humaii 
minds ? 

Consider also, how many persons, the best qua- 
lified to bear tlieir parts with propriety and honour 
in social life, and to exhibit the finest example of 
the several relative and domestic duties to otliers> 
and who are thereby capable of having their own 
usefulness greatly extended, are restrained from en- 
gaging in social connexions by that peculiar tea- 
derness and humanity, which a liberal education, 
and a life devoted to the service of a benevolent re- 
ligion inspires ; and also by that very prudence, 
which would eminenly contribute to* their fulfilling 

the most important duties of it in the most exem« 

plary manner. 
« 

So excellent an undertaking will doubtless be 
its own sufficient reward ; and V[ the fenent prayer 
i>f a righteous man availeth muchy what good may 
you not reasonably expect that the devout blessings 
and fervent prayers of the many excellent persons: 
interested in your present resolutions will procure 
you, fi'om that God who is able to make ail grace 
abound towards you and to supply all your wants^ 

•ut of his abundant fulness in Christ Jesus ? 

Let 
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JljPHIIAIM is here put for the whole Kngdom 
of Israel, of which it was a part; and this awful 
sentence pronounced upon it was delivered during 
its declensioh, and not long before its final disso- 
lution by the kings of Assyria. 

Many .prophets had God sent to this unhappy, 
nation, and by repeated messages had he expostu* 
lated withthero, from time to tune, for their cQr-> 
ing wickedness and provocations. They had had 
line upon lim^ 2ind precept upon precept; but all h^d 
been to no purpose. They shewed no sign of.re- 
pentancQ, but held fast their ini^tyy and would noi 
let it go ^till -the. divine patience-and forbearance 

were 
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were wearied out. Mercy could plead for them 
no longer, their fete was determined ; and the exe-» 
cution of the just judgments of God upon them 
was only delayed, but was sure to take place in the 
end. 

Thb is the case of a whole nation abandoned of 
God in this fearful manner* But whatever has 
been the case of one nation may not only be the 
case of another nation, but also that of any imUtih 
dual; and it is the possibility of this being the 
case of our own nation, or of ourselves, that makes 
it to demand our attention. To the Almighty, 

with respect to moral government, a nation is as one 
man, and one man as a whole nation. He punish** 
es vice, and he rewards virtue in both ; and what- 
cvcx is agreeable to wisdom and equity in the case 
of a nation is likewise agreeable to wisdom and 
equity with respect to individuals. Supposing^ 
therefore, that the cases are exactly similar, I shall^ 
in discoursing from these words, 
First, State the case with as much exactness aa 

I can; 

Secondly, Shew the probability and danger of' 
it with respect to human nature ; and 

Thirdly, Consider the equity and propriety of it 

with respect to God, applying the whole doctrine 

to the cases of individuals. 

1^ 
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In the first plaice, I am to state this case with as 

much exactness as I can. 

In general, when any person is in the condition 
of Ephraim in my text, so that God shall, as it 
were, say of him, he is joined to idols, (he is joined 
to his lusts, and vices,) let him alone, his day of tri- 
al and probation may be said to be, to all impor- 
tant purposes, expired. He is no longer a subject 
qf moral gof^rnmentjhccviVisc he is utterly incapa- 
;ble of amendment J which is the end of all moral 
'discipline ; and though, through the goodness of 
God, which is over all his works, he may live ma- 
ny years longer, yet his final doom is in reality fix- 
ed ; his sentence is irrevocable, and the execution 
of it merely deferred. 

Not that the reformation of any sinner is ever 
naturally impossible^ or that, if he truly repent, he 
shall not find &vour at the hand of God. For no* 
thing is impossible with God, ancj a truly humble^ pe^ 
nitenty and contrite heart he will never despise^ 
whenever, and wheresoever he finds it. But the 
change may be morally impossible, or not to be ex- 
piected according to the usual course of things ; 
and this is sufficient to authorize us to make use 
of the language. 

Supposing a man to have lived so long in the 

habits 



habite of vice,,as to have lost sSL reKsIr fbl^efei^ 
thing that is good, diat he has no plcasux^ in the 
tonxffOiY of thei5ober> the virtaoosv andthe^ pidUs, 

firat.on}]^j ill thatX)£ those who 'are as abahdoned as 
himsdf,.and that the ^atest' satis&ctioH^he has is 

in -corrupting others (and fartb€rrthtathi$.<kprafvi^ 

ty cannot gp) ; su pposing that, in thef ocftmie 'of' his 
Ufi^ this. man, besides every advants^ for instruct 
tton^haA experienced a great variety ofprosperityf 
and adversity ; and yet that prosperity^ instead ^of 

making; him more thanldul and obedient* taGod) 
made him forget him the more ; and that affficti^ 

OBSi instead of softening.and bettttilig hli heartj 
only served- to harde?d it^ .^nd - make it worst? -i Ek^ 
I say that this abandoned wretfcb ^ofewtfi/ beTefofm^ 
cd, that God cannot, by any^ methods* wliatei^cr^ 
work upon his heait^ and bring him- to serious 
thought and reflexion? By no mtarii.----That^ 
would be to limit the power of Gofd, to whom all 
things are possible. He can work-ffKre?^&^, if bef 
sheuld think proper so to do. Kjt thett I say tbi^T 
would-be a propef miracle, sudi aSy at'thisr'diyp 
we arc -not authorized to expert; Aiid judginj3 
by what we see actualfcjr to take p9A<ie, and wto vt& 
must conclude to be just and right, God may^ and' 
probaMy v)iUfitssw silth afr one to himiself. He 

"^ nmy 
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may determine to try. him no longer by any of 
Aose methods of his providence wluchare usually 
employed for the purpose of reclaiming sinners. 
' For instance, afflictions, and especially bodily 
sickness, are a great means of softening and better*, 
ing the minds x>f men ; but God may resolve that 
he ^all be visited with no remarkable sickness, un- 
til he be overtaken ^ith his last,; or he may cut 
hitai off by a sudden and unexpected death, in the 
midst of his crimes. The death of our friends^ 
GC any calamities befallbg them, have often been 
the mieans, in the hands of divine providence, of 
bringing to serious thought and reflexion those 
who have survived those strokes ; but God may 
resolve never to touch him in so tender a part, but 
rather make use of his death as a warning and ex* 

^mple to others. 

Now when a man is thus le/i ofGod^ and no pro-^ 
vid^tial ihethods are used to reclaim him,- we 
may conclude that he is irrecoverably lost. It is,, 
in fact, 2tnd according to the course of nature (and 
\¥je know of no deviations from it since the age of 
the aposdes) absolutely impossible that he should 
repent, or be reformed. And though he should 
continue to live ever so long after God has thus for- 
saken him> he is only, in the awful language of 

U scrip-: 
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scripture, treasttring up v^rath against the day pf 
V)rath; and there remains nothing for him but a 
fear/id looking/or of judgment^ and of that fiery tn^ 
dignation ivhich shall consume the adversaries of 
God. 

Having thus stated the nature of this awful case, 
and shewn in what sense, and on what account, it 
may be said that it is quite desperate and hopeless^ 
viz. because it may be morally impossible that he 
should ever truly repent and be reformed, by rea- 
son of God's withdrawing those providential me-. • 
thods by which ho uses to work upon inen^ \ 
hearts, and to bring them to serious thought and 
reflexion, I come . ; ^ 

2dly, To consider the probabiliiy and ^danger of 
the case with respect to human nature; how fa* 
men are liable to fall into this fep^rful conditioi^ - 
ftnd by what means they fell into it. 

A man's case may be pronounced to be thiis-^ 
desperate,, when his mind is brought into such a - 
state, as that the necessary means of reformation 
shall have lost their effect upon him ; and this is 
the natural consequence of confirmed habits of vice* 
and a long^continued neglect of the means of relin - 
gion and virtue, which is so far from being an im- 
possible or improbable case, that it is a very gene* 
ral one. 
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In order to be the more sensible of thisi you are 
to consider that vice is a habit^ and therefore of a 

subtle and insinuating nature. By easy, pleasing, 
arid seemingly harmless actions, men are often be- 
trayed into a progress f which grows every day 
more alarming, Our virtuous resolutions may 
break with difficulty. It may be with pain and 
reluctance that we commit ihtjivst acts of sin, but 
the next are easier to us ; and use, custom, and 
habit, will at last reconcile us to any thing, even 
things the very idea of which might at first be 
shocking to us.. 

Vice is a thing not to be trifled with. You 
ttiay, by the force of vigorous resolution, break 
off in. the early stages of it ; but habits^ when they^ 
have been confirmed^ and long continued, are ob<^ 
stinate things to contend with, and are.hardly ever 
entirely subdued* When bad habits seem to be 
overcome, and we think we have got rid of our 
chains,, they may perhaps only have become^ as it 
were, invisible', so. that when, we thought we had 
recovered our fi-eedom^ and strength, so as to be 
able to repel any temptation, we may lose all pow- 
er of resistance oa the first approach- of it. 

A man who has contracted a habit of vice, and 
been abandoned to sinful courses for some time^ is^ 

U 2 never 
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never out of danger.. He k exactly in tBe case of 
a man who has long laboured under a chronicaJ: 
disease, and is perpetually subject to a relapse^ 
The first shpck of any disorder a man's constituti- 
on may bear, and if it be not naturally subject tc^ 
it, he may perfectly recover,, and be out of dangen 
But when the general habit is such, as that a r^- 

lapse is apprehended, a man's friends and physici^ 
ans ^e alarmed for him* . 

The reason is^ that a relapse does not find a per- 

• . - ' ' ■ ■ - 

son in the condition in which he was when ^the first, 
fit of illness seized him. That gave his qqnstitu- 
tion a shock, and left him enfeebled, so as to be less 

able to sustain another shock *r and especially if it 
be more violent than the. formerj as is generally the 
€9fle in tliose disorders-- . 

In: the Y^ry same, dangerous situation is the fo^ift. 
who^ has, ever teeii addicted to vicious courses*. 
He ,€an never be said to be perfectly recowredr^ 
whatever appearances may promise^ but is ^ways- 
irt danger of a fetal relapse^ Hfe ought, thercfove,. 
to* take the greatest care -of himself. . He is not. 
in the c(^d)ition .of a^ person who has. stever 
known the .v^qys of V3ickedztess\. 'He nught^ there*, 
fore, to have the greatest distrust of himseli^- and 
set a double, watch oyer his thou^hts^ words, w4^. 

actions 
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3K5tioriS^ for fear of a suq)rize. For If once, thro^ 
the force of any particular temptation, he should 
iall back intolris former Vicious courses, and his 
former dispositioqi should return, his case *^ill pro- 
hably ,be desperate. He ^iU plunge himself still 
^epcr in wicfcednessi and his 'having abstained 
Jora time will only,. ^ it Were, hare whetted his 
4ippetite, and make hiin swallow: down the poison 
4)f «in by , larger and more eager draughts thai* 

; SucTi persons may be so entirely in the power 'dt 
TiciGUS habits,that they shall be in no. sense their 
0V}n •masters^ They may even see the danger they 
are in, wish to free themselves from.thQ.Jaabits tlieyt 
iiaye contracted, and yet find th^ l«iv^.fl0 fooce^. 
or res6lution, to relieve themselves. They arc not 
to be I'escued from the snare of the destroyer^ and 
brcmght to their n^>^/ miftd^ but by some Imcom-* 
mon dnd alarming providence, which is m the 
hands of God, and which he may justly withhold^ 
when his patience and long-suffering have been 
much abused. Justly may he say to such an ha- 
bitual sinner, as he did to Ephraim in the text ; 
He is joined to idols^ he is joined to his lusts, let 
hint alone. He is determined to have the pleasure 
efmi^ let him receive the ns^ages of sin also. 

U3 This 
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This brings me to the third head of my dfv 
course, in which I propose to consider the equity 
of the preceding with rsspect.to God. 

It may be s^d that it is not agreeable to equity 
for God to favour some with th^ means of imprdfe-*. 
mentf and su^r others to abandon tliemselyea^ tO» 
destruction without a possibility escaping. But i 
answer, that the persons whose case I have beqfi, 
describing have had, aud haveoiUtlived, their day 
of grace. God has long exercised forbearance tin 
wards them, but they have wearied it out; and it 
could not beexpected to last for c v^r. They have 
had gracuoiis invitations to repentance, buf they* 
have slighted ?them all : they stopped their ears-^' 
and refused to retunu They have been tried with 
a great' variety both of merciful and of afflictive 
providences, but they made no good use ofthera» 
Why ihen^i as the prophet says, shmld they he 
stricken any morcy ix^hen tliey will only revolt niore 
and more ? . 

A day of trial and probation, of what is frequent- 
ly called a dc^ of grace, must necessarily have 
some period ; else when would the time of retribu- 
tion, when would the time of rewards and punish- 
ments, take place? A state of trial necessarily re- 
ppects some future state, in which men must re- 
ceive 
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teive according to their deeds* But this state of 
trial it has pleased Grod to make of uncertain dura- 
tion, no doubt to keep us always watchful^ having 
our accounts alwajrs in readiness^ because in such 
an hour ai we think not our Lord may come^ and re* 
quil'e them* The state of trial, thereforCi. is ivitli 
: somie of much longer duration than it is with 
, others t and God is the sovereign arbiter of every 
thing t elating to it. He makes our lives longer or 
shoiter^ as seems good in his sight, and at death a 
state of trial ends of course. We may, therefore, 
as well pretend to question the justice and equity 
of God's cutting us off by death when and in what 
manner he pleases, a$ arraign his justice in sealing 
up our doom, though while we live, whenever he 
{leases* 

No doubt God gives to every person a sufficienj^ 
trial ; for he is not willing that any should perish^ 
but had rather that all should come to repentance* 
We may therefor^ assure ourselves, that he will 

not cease to endeavour to promote the reformation 
of a sinner by all proper means, until he shall be- 
come absolutely incorrigible, and the methods tak- 
en to reclaim him would be abused and lost. And 
if we consider that every means of improvement 

neglected adds to a man's guilt, sjki a^^ravates 

U4 his 
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his condemnation, it may even appear to be ftiercjf 
in the Divine Being to grant a person no farther 
means of improvement, after it has been found, bjr 

actual trial, that they wouH^cJnly have beert abns^' 
cd, and therefolre have proved highfy in}cnio\t& to 
him. Not but that it might have been suffiei^f* 
to silenee every <:avil of this kitidj to say, as Paul: 
do6s\ on a similar occasion, Pfhe an thou^ man^^ 
that repliest against God; dr with Abraham, ShaUi 
fk>t' the judge of all the earth do that ^hich is fight f 
But it i^ pFopei^ to shew that in the midst of jttd^^ 
TnentCodremeftnbers mer(y. 

There is a Very pathetic descriif)6oh of the caste* 
oFa'sifiner who, after a relapse into vicious couTsesi 
is justly abatiddned of God; to seekhis-own de.^ 
struction, in a parable of our Saviour's, formed' 
mjpfon the popular opinion of the Jews of his age 
concemiiig daemons, or evif spirits, Matt, xii.^ 43, 
&c. ^ When the unclean spirit is gone out of a ' 
*** man, he walketh through dry placeis, seeking 
*'* rest, and findeth none. Then he saith, I will ^ 
^'^ return to my house from whence I came out ; 
*' and when he is come, he findeth it empty, swept, 
^ * and garnished. Then goeth he, and taketh A^^ith 
** himself seven other spirits, more wicked than 
** himself, and they enter in, and^dwell there, and ^ 

^Vthe 
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*^ the la^iStati of that man is worse than the first/^ 
The application of this parable either to the case of 

the Jews (for whom it seems to have been origin 
nally intended) or to particular persons, who, attei? 
a seeming reformation, have relapsed into vicious 
c6urses, is too obvious to be. particularly dwelt 
upon. 

To come, therefore, to a general application of 
this doctrine , let all persons who are sensible of thq 
folly and evil of sinful courses, and of the dangei; 
df persisting in them, make a speedy and effectual 
retreat. Let us do nothing by halves. To bq 
lukewanh in religion, is in effect to have no religt< 
€m at all. Wc must give God our hearts; WQ 
must give him to undivided affection ; for wei^an^ 
not truly love God and mammon^ or the world, aA 
the same time. In this unsettled and flue tuatmgi 
disposition, temptations will have a great advantage 
over us. We shall ever be in danger of throwing 
off all restraint, and of running into every kind of 
riot and excess, 'till nothmg on the part of the di- 
yine providence shall occur to reclaim us. 

In reality, my brethren, and to every valuable 
end and purpose, the term of our trial and probati- 
on does generally' expire long before the term o? 
our naturallives. For how few are there whosq 

charcic* 
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characters, whose disposiMns, or habits tf mind^ 
undergo any considerable change after they are 
grown to man's estate ? Our tempers^ and general 
feharacters are usually fixed as soon as we have fi}^- 
ed ourselves in a regular employment ancj mode of 
life. For, after this, we see almost every per^pft 
continue the very same to the end of his life* 
Some rcmaikable providential occurrence, some fit 
of sickness, or some unforeseen misfortune of any 
kind, may alarm those who have been additted to 
vicious courses, and for a time bring them to se- 
rious thought and reflexion ; but if they be turned 
thirty or forty years of age, how soon do the seri- 
ouis purposes, which they then form, go off, and ' 
their former modes of thinking and living return ? 
Not only with respect to temper, and disposition cj 
mindf'ds it relates to virtue or vice, but with re^ 
apect those habits which are indiffereqt to morals, 
we see that, excepting one case perhaps in a thou- 
sand, they are not subject to change after the peri- 
od that I have mentioned. Any habits that we 
contract early in life, any particular bias or incli^ 
nation ; any particular cast of thought, or mode of 
conversation : even any particular gesture of bodv^ 
as in walking, sitting, &c. we are universally 
known by among our acquaintance, from the time 

that 
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that \v4 properly enter Kfi to the time that wfc have 
done with it ; as much as we are by the tone of our 
Vdibe, or our hand- writing, which likewise are o^ 
the nature of habits^ or customs. 

Hiese observations may be applied in a great 
measure even to npiatters of opinion^ (though, luu 
turally, nothing seems to bemore variable) as well 
as to mental and corporeal habits. A man who has 
studied, or who fancies he has studied, any parti*, 
culansubject, sooner or later makes up his mind, 
zs we say, with respect to it ; and after ihis,, dll ar- 
guments, intended to convince him of his mistake^' 

only^ serve to confirm him in his chosen way of 
thinking. An argument, or evidence of any kindi< 
that is entirely new to a man, may make a prc^yer 
impression upon him ; but if it has been oflen 
proposed to him, and he has had time to view and 
' consider it, so as to have hit upon any method of 
'evading the force of it, he is afterwards quite cal- 
lous to it, and can very seldom be prevailed upon 

to give it any proper attention. This consideration, 
accounts^, in some measure, both for tiie great in-' 

fiuence of Christianity on its first publication, when 

the doctrines were new and striking^ and Also for 
the absolute indifference with which the same great 
ruths are now heard in all christian countries. 

It 
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It accounts also for the more striking effect oF 
the preaching of the methodists thant ours. * They 
fixid people utterly ignorant, to whom the truths, 
the promises, and thethreatenings, of the ..gospel 
^tterezllynew ; whereas wc have to do with persons 
who have heard theni from their infancy, and have^ 
alas, acquired a habit of disregarding them. But 
then -our people, having, in general; been brought 
up inhabits of virtue, such great changes of cha- 
i;a^ter and conduct are less necessary in their case* 
It is. to be regretted, however, that tliey too seldoin 

exQ^ed that mediocrity of character which they ac- 
quire in early life. I speak of the generality a- 
mpng us. For othei:s are remarkable exceptions^ 
pe;^soQS of disinterested and heroic 'mrtt^e^ iij full 
proportion to. the superior advantages which thejr 
enjoy,; . . « • 

The resistance which the mind makes to the ad- 
mission of truth, when it has been s-trongly preju- 
diced against it, is evident both with respect to the 
belief of Christianity in general, and of psurticular 
opinions relating to it. There aie many persons/ 
by no means defective with respect to judgment ivk 
other tl^ngs, of whose conversion to Christianity 
we can have no more reasonable expectation, thai* 
of the sun rising in the west, even though they 

should 
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aliould consent to hear, or read, every thing that 
we could propose to them for that purpose. There 
are also many conscientious and intelligent roman 
datholics, absurd as we justly think their principles 
to be, who would deliberately read the best defen- 
ces of protestantism, without any other ciTect thati 
that of being more confirmed in their prejudices 
against it. The same may be sakd of persons pro. 
fessing other modes of faith ; so tliat their persua-- 
fiaons are not to be changed, e^icept by such a me- 
tjipd as that which was applied for the conversioa 
of the apostle PauL Thfe same observation may^ 
also be applied to many opinions, and especially 
to 2i general bias^ or turn of thinkihgy in matters of 
a political nature, and even in subject^ of phUoso-i 
phy^ . or criticism . 

Facts of this kind, of which we are all witnesses/ 
and which come within the- observation of every 
day in our lives, shew in a very striking light, 
what care we ought to take in forming our jfirst 
judgments of things, and in contracting omt Jirst 
habitSi and therefore deserve the more especial at- 
tention of young persons. For we see that when 
thoisC: prineiples and habits are once properly form- 
ed, they ane generally fixed for life. Whatever is 
fact with respect to mankind ingetieraly we ought 

to 



to conclude to be the case with re^)ect to ourselveir ■ 
that ^e cause is in the constitution of our common ■- 
nature^ and dependent upon the ftindamental laws^ 
pfit, and, no doubt a wise and useful part of it; 
and we must not expect that miracles will be 

wrought in our favour. 

, To shew that there is the greatest advantage, as 
\v^ as some inconvenience, resulting from this- 
disposition toJixity,d& we call it, in our own nature,, ' 
let it be observed, that if there was nolhing^x^^ ; 
Of permanent^ in the human character^ we should 
find the same inconvenience, as if any other law of 
mature was unsettled. We should be perpetually 
at a; loss how to condUQt ourselves,, how to behave . 
to mankind in general, and even to our own parti-^ 
cular friends and acquaintance,, especially after 
having been for any space of time absent fromu - 
them. We do not expect to find persons the very 
ssame in all changes of condition or circumstances, 
as in, sickness and health, prosperity and adversity^' 
&c. but then we generally know what kind ^f . 
thange to expect in them in those circumstances, • 
'and we regulate our conduct towards them by our^ 
experience of the usual e&ct of similar changes.^ 
These observations, when applied to opinions^' 

may serve to amuse us, but wbeathey are applied - ' 

y: ta 
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to practice they ought seriously to alarm us. Let 
all those, therefore, who, being at all advanced ia 
life, see reason to be dissatisfied with themselves, 
with their disposition of mind, and their general 
conduct, be alarmed; for there is certainly the 

greatest reason for it, probably much more than 

they are themselves aware of. Persons in this 

state of mind always flatter themselves with a time 
when they shall have more leisure for repentance 

and reformation ; but, judging from observation 
on others, which is the surest guide that they can 
follow (infinitely better than their own imaginati. 
ons) they may conclude, that it is almost a certain-' 
that such a time will never come. 

If they should have the leisure for repentance and 
reformation which they promised themselves, it is 
not probable. that suificient strength of resolution 
will come along with it. Indeed, all resolutions 
to repent at a future time are necessarily insincere, 
acd must be a mere deception ; because they im- 
ply a preference of a man's present habits and con- 
duct, that he is really unnvilling to change them, 
and that nothing but necessity would lead liim to 
make any attempt of the kind. In fact, he can only 
mean that he will discontinue particular actions^ 
his habits y or temper ofmind^ remaining the same,. 

Besides, 
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: Besides, a real, effectual repentance, or reformat 
tion, is such a total change iu a man,^ as cannot, m 

the nature of things, take place in a short space ot 
lime. A man's habits are formed by the scenes, 
he. has gone through, and th,c impressions which 

> they have made upon him ; and when death ap- 
proachesj a man has not another life, like this, to* 
live over again. He may, even on a.death-bed^ 
?)[iost sincerely ^ujish that he had a pious and benci- 
volent disposition, with the love of virtue in all it^. 
branches : but that ^iyA, though it be ev^r so sin- 
cere, and earnest, can no more produce a proper- 
Change in his mind; tliiin it can restore him ta 

health, or make him taller, or stronger, than he is.* 
. The precise time when this confirmed state ot 
mind takes place, or, in the language of scripture^, 
the time when any person is thus hft of GodyOtkfti 
to himself y cannot be determined. It is necessari* 

' ly various and uncertain. But in general, we 
may say, that when any person has been long aban* 

, doned to vicious courses, when vice is grown into^ 
a habit with hitn, and especially, when his vices arc 

'.more properly of ^ mental nature y such as a dispo- 

. sition to envy^ malice^ or selfishness (which are the 
most inveterate, the most difficult to be eradicated, 
of all vices) ; when neither health nor sickness,* 

prosperity 
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jirospcrity nor advcrsky/s when neither a man^s 

own rcfflexiQjps, ptp rpfjcigx^stf^ngts q£ his friends, 
mot admonitions from the pulpit, liave any visible 
^fXEect upon liim ; wlyrj^ afitq* this, we see no great 
tchangein his worldly afiiurs, or connexions, but he 
,|;oes on £x>m 4ay to day:) from nvxith to month, 

3^00, fhere is reason to fearth^t he is Mien into this 
JdtaLvaudty» ;^t ^ i% as i^ wfm^ faSm adeep^ 
and that tlN^ «ki!^; is^ be the sk^ c^ dtmh. 

T&BPWtSXi «;sbadow of'hc^)e is not to be despised. 
One chance in a tibousand is still a chance ; and 
there are persons whose vigour of nund is soch, 
%^ wJbra ?u^cje^tl^ ^^ed, Agr s^tx^c^p 

fe « posa^e, ifApi «?^ Jff fm, ^, ^*4 |(f 
/(7 comc^ 
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j8«/ wc?iD • is - Christ' risen /nm the dead^ afUi b^cwte 
/ thdi first fruits of ih'imtfluislejffU - .. ';• 

/ .: ^ . lCoA,xv.2&. 
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' VV E cafinot imagine aiiy question more inte- 
resting ta man, than whether he* ^liaH survive the 
grave, sbtliatiie shall iive/aftd'eip^cl^ily liye'ltir 

ever, after ne li^s been dead. Every quesffoii re*. 

{V .^ •<•»•-- ?■•■.' '■*•"' 1, ■ ■ ■ ■ "' yi\^ ?ic['. ' ir ,' « » 
iting* to dUr condition /^rr^ 'is of no monterit at all 

when compared to this. 

Nothing that we see in nature can lead us ta 
form any such expection. I say expectation. For 
though some appearances may lead us to indulge a 
ivisbj and in some persons perhaps encourage a 
hope^ of another life after this, yet if we were left to 
the jhere light of nature, it would remain improba- 

blc 
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ble upon the'' -whole ; so that we couKl^ilot, in this 

situation, die with any reasonable pr6speCt of liV* 

Tng again. • •• /":*:::.•: 

-^. -» • - ...... ^ . , 

The constitution of man very much resembles 

that of other animals. They have the siaine senses 
of body, and the same faculties of mind, difiering 
Ifpm us only in degree; vaWi being nibfe intelli- 
^felit than they, iind therefore capable of greater re* 
finement in his passions and affections^ arid having 
greater comprehension of mind> s6 as to take into 

hts view more of the Dast, and of the future, toge^ 
Iher with the present,' tlian they cart; Thisj how- 
ever, amounts to no difference in AzW/and the dit 
fercncc that we see amohg other animals in these re* 

sipccts^ is as great ras -tlxat wliich' subsists between 
u« and the higbea^t of them , the oyster, for exam- 
pic, and die elepdiant. .! Consequently, it wx>uld be 
natural to conclude that one fetc^awahs ustaH, the 
superior l^inds of dniiiials as well -as the inferior, 
and man.as well as them all. When we die, wc 
am^equaliy subject to o^rruption, and a total disso- 
lution of the parts of which we consist, withoiitany 
appc^irance of their ever being re-afifictiibled, and 
re-arranged as they were before, or of' any other 
Being, in a new form, resulting from them. DeaCh 
•'.*■' is a 

. . W2 
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^ ? U«9t vedli whk* 1)0 i»8n cap djaw asifjc, .aji4 
bf^qod w^Hoh «U is ^jcQ^sjs. /; 

But were it possible, by the force of any re^so^t 
ing, to discover the probability^ of a future state 
Tand few persoiis will pretend that they can, by the 
light ofnature, aniye at certainty witji respect to ^tj 
the reasgn3, whatever they were, that madg ^ 
^at ^ eywt probable to pne, f^ji^h|^yc no ^\J^ 
fcction to another. 

^e^de^ the ^oagmtu^e jrf%.ij*€siw ^s.^iighj 
and the iiMjeiyst.yrisi hav(^ in the wh^^^n <rf it ^s ?<j 
gne^, that Nothing but the strcwgcst and tkareil 
^idence oouU give general satisfiatcdon mil^ rt^ 
specttoit. Nothing less Aan a posidveaissurance 
from odr ini&irhimadf'could answer .thi&purpQSf. 
And this'( which, if any thihg^oould be s»^ ' to is- 
qaic^ it, did jso).reyolat]on informs jUs has been gi^ 
yi^,lD)din:Sui^a.miannerastnust{;Ki^ sa^ 

tis&otiQn to e^i^ tmi»eji!bdic^ iJtiiBd, ^e ahdim 
Stt9rtfidiiy:b€ii^fiiBy brimgia.io 'light :by shegospd^ 
as I:h<ip&to dvifipe in ^ei^Q^cui^on of thb dia. 



• • • 1 , r , , 

•••r •<•■ •. »'fi«^|i ..»i.-i . :/\ r*. r 

*•' » -1- --.■■ .-/.»«v*.«i 

It qouU not be es^nect^dl^^t ibe DivJIne Jl^i^ 
tbould-give^tltts assUrtoce jto^VeryiftdiyMwtlicf 
Ac human nee. It would ibc iSuffiei^ if .it iviB 
^tven to some, to be communicated, with proper 

evidence 
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cyidencQ of t)ie &ct, to ottigers^^ ,and unless the: 
^mmunic^ijtqa' was made to every p^rsoiB^. thi^ fc 
sdl tlmt could he done ia the case- Fpr t^* tratk 
h of such a najhjire.a^ to be inonpable (^ strict, or 
laathematicaly 4em9nstia|tk)D> 9pf?h ^.^ Q^t^Hp 
Pwo m^kmgfm'rhnt only pf such proof as historic 
cal facts are capab^ p£^ But the evidenoe of a fu^ 
tore state shQMM-pc^ibe und^fvaUied ot^thatac^ 
cpiint ; becauselhere are np Iqnd/s^of truth of which 
we have a mqrQ fini|i persuasion-, thai^ gf tho^ qf 
the historical kind ; as for ex^^ple, that such a 
parson as Julius Cassar once Uved at Rome, and 
that there exist$ at present spch a city as Gonstan^- 
tinople; "WTiat {M'opositions do we believe more 
firmly than we do these ? Now if our £uth in^a fuv 

ture life can be shew^ tp be as W&U founded as: 
thfMse arei it is quite sufficient for the puipose % b^^ 
cause it wi}l be a&ith that meft wiU not scrupk 
to UQt upon. Tliey would then live as expectanti;: 
0f itnmprtality'^ and.iiVould do mtlmii: that should 
imply a do^bt of a fixture stai)^. That is!, dief ) 
would lead virtucHis Ures, whiekia the end of aS 
yefigion^ * 

}n what mantin* God #as ^tessed tannplEFtt^' 
mankind the first information concerning a ikture 
fife we fire notioow* ais^uaintod). as we have no ae- 

W 3 ' count 
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count of it in the ti^tings of MoseSj or iri any* c- 
ther writings ndw extant. Bii t we sec the ^Jfhit 
6f it in the Jews, who to this day are^firm blellc- 
versmit; ahd;^ith a ievT cicepriom, appear al- 
ways to have believed in it. WcTOay, therefow; 
presume that, in sOrhe period of time past, mankind^ 

or at least the ancestors of that nation^ had salis&b- 
■tory evidence of the Divine Being' having given 
'them this assurance. Becsmse k is' an idea that 
-we cannot weH'Sujipose woiilA^Ver haVe occurred, 
to men themselves; 

- That Acre may be something in man that cbSI 
dnues to exist, notwithstanding die change that 
takes place in him at death, may be imagined. But, 
upon that principle, man cannot be said properly 
•to die at all. • He only continues to exist in some 
other form ormanner. But that man should really 
£ey and after contliluing in -a state of death, come 
to life again at a future period,, that is, that there 
shou Id be a proper' resurrection of the deady which 

is the faith of the Jews, and Christians (being,^I 
must now presume^ the clear dcctrine of both the 

Old and the New Testament) I will venture to say 
must ever have appeared in the highest degree im- 
probable, and tlierefore incredible. Nothing but 
the express assuranpe of the GreatBcing who made 

men 
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men could h^ve satisfied ^hem that he would re- 
vive them in those circumstances* 

The original record of die communication of 
this most important truth having been lost, it pleas- 
ed the Divine Being to renew it by Jesus Christ, 
.the founder of our religion ; who not only asserted 
the doctrine, asfiom'God, and confirmed it by 
miracles, or such works as no man could have 
done if God had not been w;ithhim ; but who him- 
$clf actually died and rose again, as a proof of the 
reality of the thing.. - And this seems tgjiave been 
all the^yidcnce tl^at mankind could have asked, if 
the most intelligent, and the most incredulous of 
them, had been required to say what would satisfy 
tliem. . 

As Jesus rested the evidence of bis divine missi- 
on, and consequendy his authority to preach the 
doctrine of a future life, in a more particular man- 
ner upon his own resurrection fi-om the dead ; and 
as, in all cases, examples have the greatest weight 
witli mankhid, I shall confine myself at this time 
to the consideration of tlie circumstances of his 
death and resurrection, shewing them to have been, 
such as render those important eyents in the high- 
est degree credible, both at the time when they 
took place ; and, which ia of much more cpnsc- 

W i quencc 



q)Eitd^e> tti i9A fuf iire Iniib;. 3o tlldt,.yd lto^£^ 
not only m that pdeHi&y btft ih tfie ihbit <ii^i 
iges, be^ i<eqttiitd ifo'daiH6 ^^ icfi'i^^ ^t. 
wdu^a ^iVe tbeiji tM i«(d«^ s^s&cS6iii» k i^. ^ 
p^^ that! it Ijas liein ^e!ii flfeifti^; {tni Mi Si ^ 

flo^^sidit; 

gi^fiVstplag^jl^ieferi I Wd£ili%^jr '{fl«^ 
ihlse, du(t JbSus q^!^ wasiicit dhljr^ii U!iid6iMria» 
•mtii biit aft i^h'^ifiifAc^ ^]p%)hety ^ tetrGUiA^ettt^i 
e^s Til M^fuch -He ^p[>e^d kavuig Been«afeQlatRl i» 
l^mt ^terattibfiCi6)ito fiha ti^ iib iAf «tltttf 
pjsrsoa wltb'^d ever appeaitd m ^^ chdriU:tei! 9 b& 
coming having been announced some centuries ^-■ 
{6rt his birth ;. aniidief pdr&^t hat^ ^kea. ccim- 
dii^sidned to delate lus mor^ imiiie<iiate Hp^p^SSi^ 
wee, and lio dtHer propH^t having appesGrcd l^i* 
t^ ioSxx tiuhdred years beJEblre hi^ i^ti^iate pre^ 

lEIus cireuifi^imce stee, ^iidepfemieritiy of imy 
^iheriSy SRe*^ tfeatt life !feWs^ immg wh6m Jesu^. 
ipp^i^d, Were li<itiertddi<5iJi1i^ffoa. Fdfif this: 
liad be^ the case, fe they ait Well ktt^wh tb hafVt 
fceeh v(Ky pfdud ot' Having had prbphefk fith6% 
(fi<im, thfeie would \mk beeh^in ^ lon^ a pmdd,. 

many 
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Mlfiiy 'Mm ptimi%{6ni& to {o^opheey ; wh«ft«S ih 401 
ibAt lime there dbes iKOt appear to have Been toy 
pretension of this kind. Nay the wfadle hiotorjp 
of the Jews shews that, if afiy nfation was to have 
been chdsen for a theatre of ph)phecy9 notlc couUl 
bkvc been so proper for the puipoSe as th^t of die 
Jews ; befeaiUse they appear tb haVe beeil the least 
treddious, more dispoised to reject, than eag«*ly ta 
receive, any prophets that werfe sent to them^ Mo^ 
«cs himself, the greiat pride of Aeir nation, feast of 
all excepted. They were ever fend of ^ oen&, 
monies and reli^ous rites of their neighbours, but 
always ready to reject thetr 6wn, till ref^ealedjijf: 
brought back to the observaxiAse df theoa 1^ ifae m« 
verest judgments. 

Besides^ though a great (n^jphet^ Undef the de» 
nonunation of Me Messiah Was expected by the 
body of the Jewish nation^ the idea &ey had utti- * 

VersaUy ccKiceived ^him 'viM duch, tbat^ tbough 
Jesus truly bore that character, fae was, infict, sapli 
a perisdn as the^ Wesrt li^Hst VSlsAj t& received it« 
Their idea of the Messiah was ikiaX of a king $hd a 
conqueror ^ to which Jesus made no pretentions* 
Nothing, therefore, but theriixost brerbearihg'evi^ 
dehce could be expected to induce any Jew iows^i 
eeive in th^ chara(^ cme ivho diseMmed al^ 

wordly 



jp^ry ly: hpnoursy ^ivl wbp left his nation.in the ab- 
Jeet coudition in twhieh he fou nd it. I will Yentu re 
ta siiy we have no example in liistory . of any nati- 
ottal pf^judice so deeply rooted as this among the 
Jews, of their Messiah being to be a temporal 
prince, destined to rescue their nation from servi- 
tude, and to make them the most distinguished 
peojJe upon the fece of the earth. It is found 
among all the Jews, in all parts of die world, to thit^ 
very day. No time, or calamities, seem oapabld 
of extinguishing it.- Evidence, tiierelbre, that 
could subdue such a prejudice as this, in any con- 
skiemblt number of y^W5, must have been of the 
most Satisfactory kind'.; 

In this nation did Jesus appear, after being an- 
nounced by John the Baptist, who, to draw the 
inbfe attention upon him, solemnly baptized those 
\\\\6 received his doctrine, the chief article of which 
was the speedy approsach of another * prophet much 
greater tlian himself. An audible voice from hea- 
ven was the token by. vihkji) John fcucwihat Jesus 
tv2b*h?,person wh<l.liv4i(^\v-as sent to precede, for 
they had no previcKRi knowledge of each other* 
Accordingly, John orferndd i:ll his disciplesto Jesus, 
thereby /transferring to'iiiii, as far as it was inhis 
|^vi:r>x^'iIiopfppularity tiiut he himself had ac- 
V . • - quired. 
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quired, whidi appears to have been, very great with 
the nation in general. This, I vvoiild observe by 
the Mny, sufficiently proves that John was no im- 
postor, or one who sought any thing for himself. 
. Jesus, thus announced, preached publicly^ work- 
ing numberless miracles, the reality of which was 
never called into question, espedally healing all 

manner of diseases, and raising at least three* per. 
sons, but profeftbly more, from the dead. Bnt the? 
morality which he taught was so. strict, and his ap- 
pearance so unassuming, that the generality of his 
countrymen would not receive him in the chftrae-' 
ter of their promised Messiah. Many, however 
who attended him more closely, had no doubt of 
this. But even these persons were so fixed in the 
popular belief that the Messiah was to be a king, 
that they wei^ persuaded he only waited a proper 
opportunity to assume that character; and when 
he was put to death without doing it, all their hopes 

were disappointed, and they evidently had no fer- 
4her expectations from him, notwithstanding they 
never entertained the idea of his being an impos- 
tor. ' • '.'■-■ 

While Jesus lived his follower^ were numerous?, 
and twelveof ihcm constantly attended him, so that 
his person could not but have, beeff pcrfcctiy Well 

knoun 
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Kiiowntotiiem^andtD tfiese be repeabeicfiy appears 
cd aftcf fab deaths so* abs; finally to leave no\ dbubt 
onany of their nilinci)^ th»i he lylis the isame persobi 
who bad been put to deaiA.. 

I shall now dwell a HMfe-onthose dh:timst^0iceah 
wjuch tend to givc^pecairar sbrength;to:the ewieno^ 
fif thft zjesuTtectioii. of Jesus^ and' ttefky to>some oly-* 
jections whickhave htm lAadeto^tt* After this £ 
s]^ sdiew that tbiB hiatoricaEeviiieincse^ of the U*u th^* 
oireteakd rd&ghn pitrves the trutfx oV natural re^ 
ligi^ and conclude with a practical, implication: o£* 
the dOG^ite.. 

Ia the first pliice IshaU coilisidet the.eHtuiii)rtan^ 
ces which, give pibculiar ^^trength to the cvidenoe of 

^e rd^UrreCttoQ of lesus* 

1. His death wa^ not privatti,ftmohghikfi:ifends^, 

but m public, ai>d a^cdtnplifihed.by Ms enemies^, 
who* we may l>^ sUrd, W6Uld libl lefite their oWtt^ 
gpiiat purpose titffiflkkd; wbiii. ii* Wafe ift their 
poWer compltfitely to effict it. Thisjwe cannot 
doubt to havt bceA*^,prii]cipaI reason, in the platt 
of divine providincd, why Jesus was executed aaa^ 
criminal, in consequence of the sentence of a pub-> 
lie court of justiec'v /Eftet ^mi no i^easonablei 
doubt could fh< '^terlcuned of the v^ity of his 
deajflu Accfjrdjfjgly^ it.dgefc not iappcar that any 
f; doubt 
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id^bt was q:it(^inedc^ it f^ tja^ timp, by thps^ 
yfha wcr§ the best jydgcs, ?nd w1|q were, at ,t^9 
^azoe time« the iuo$t interested ta^isipute the f«Qt. 
^4 this fs all that we faa x^sisf>f^^]y^ .requirie at 
this day. 

It is true that Jesus expired sooner than othef 
|)mws usually did in the s^me cirjpumst^nces. 
^ut this nught be owing t9 his having a more de« 
}mt^ pon^tipx^qUf tfut ^^pecially tp his having 
bfieo jSQ much exhausted by his (Sjey/ere agrony in 
t^pg^enthp,pr?cedif)ig ixight; an agpny.whiph 
^9^^l4ffi j^ nuich th^t it would nQt hftve b^en 
extmc^^i^^-j^he had ajctuaUy, died in cc^ns^i^ence 
pfit: sjnpe Siuch consiterQ£itic»ci s^nd terror as hp 

app^s to hai^e bcea in is well known to have 
been, of itself, the cause of death to many pejrsons. 
The; de^th of Je$UiS wa^ 99 evident to the soldi- 
ers whpfttended^th? e^^q^tion, and whp^ no doubt 
(being used tp the business) were suffigientjudges 
of tl^c^^ignSkOf death, that, concludijighim to.t^ 

^StPfSx.d^i^A te4^.^^^rgs^ ^^ bpi»f s, a^ Aey 
did those of the other perspos who were executed 
along with him, ftie of theip, howcyer, did what 
waS'fuUy equivalent tp it ; j^ he tt^st a sj^ar in- 
to his side, so that blopd ^d wat^r evidently flow- 
ed out of the \\xxiind. Now ^thpu^h w.^ may be at 

a loss 
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n loss to^account for the "water^ it was tcrtainly im- 

r r 

possible so td pierce the body as that Mood should 
visibly and instantly flow from the woiiiid, widiout 
piercing cither the heart itself, or same large blood 
vessel, tlie rupture of which would have been inor- 
tah ■■ ■'-. ■ • ■ ■■ '•■•■' ■■ 

After this, JesUs was taken down Iroititlie cross, 
was swathed in spices, as the bodies of persbns of 
distllTiction among the Jews usually were, was left 
lA that state, without any appearance of Kfe/'deptfi 

■ ■ • ^ 

sited in a cold sepulfchr^, ^^lere he* could have no 
kssij^tance to bring him to life ifany refharnst)f life 
had been in him. ' Can ive then have anv doubt of 

« ... "/■. .r . 

Jesus havingbeenuriquestionably deacf; l^^en both 

friends and enemies had no doubt at the time on the 

..-»♦,-- ■ ' 

subject. 
"2. The circumsfaiices of the re-hppeanhg'of Jc- 

sus after his crucifixion Were such, as were calcu- 
lated to. givQ the greatest satisfactioti "possible; 
The first of theni were made Avhen, it is evident^ 
his disciples had no expectation whatever of' any 
such event, so Aat tfrey cOuld not have been im- 
posed upon by their* fond iniagihations. For 
though JesUshad plainly apprized his disciples 
that he was to be put i6 death, and thut he should 
rise agam on the tlxird day, they had so fixed a'per^ , 

suasion 
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isuasion that he was to be a great king, >anid: iaonso> 
iquently not to die at all, that they probably cofiC&i:d- 
ed (as he had b^en used to speafcfto them iriCgu- 
Tative language) xbBthy death he only meant some 
trial, or calamity, and that therefore by a resurrecHim 
he meant his emerging from it. But whatever 
their ideas, wer^, it is most evident from tlie histOFf 
that they had no' expectation cither of his d^ath*, or 
of hi^ -resikrection, and that his death only filled 
them with Consternation and despair^ and didiiQt 
at. all lead them* to expect hiMresur^clion. . , • ' 
-: Afieu'Jesns. had appeaKfd in;ithis uneijcpteted 
manner, to sei^erel pf his discipjcs,,,yiz. to Mary 
Magdalene, tpL, the two d\?ciples , walking tp Em^ 
jnaus, tcthe ten who werg a^emjjil|^d in Ibo ^yen- 
ii>gpfthp Jsa^i^ day at Jerusalem, and probably tp 
Peter, also^.be appointed a time and place when h^ 

•%vouldmeet them all, at a suiGcient distance Tron 
tlie time. of his speaking, . Cpp^equ^^Dtlv,. jf any 

doubts reniajned on the mjinds of any of* theq^ ,{^cj 
had time to consider what sat^factb^ they recjuirr 
Cfli and mjg^jj.pf course^ bq jprepared to get. that 
satisfaction, which .it is evident he never refused 
them, even offering himself to b? hapdled, and^px- 
amined by them at their leisure, and eating and 
diinking along with them. Indeed the niiarl^s of 

cruci- 



cmoifinw JVjk ixis l^iids vd feet, and ibei .wi^iai 

pi^^sedit iu a stronger 9190001:; wd the salis&iSr 

«8 ^fady; to gi«e to 4^y ^^^^ cif d^Wf 

a. The a{yeRcmrcj& wjenet ^u£&pi^.% fre^JbC^ 
jm. laur tiinis <3ja the day of roiuni^ firatA» 
Maiy MagdateM, tbm t6 Peter^ then to t6ft4w#. 
4ii8cq}k» wafldng to £min9|i6, thearto thMea in 
the sd>senoe oM^vmas, «od ^ifterwaids to att the 
eleven* In GdUee he ^t appe^dr6tt unbxpesto^ 
ly to Peter, jGim, and ii few others, and then te 
more than five hundred at once. Ttus must have 
been the great meetmg by appdntment, though 
fMurdcularly mentioned by Paul onlv. Another 
lime he appeared to James, calkd his brother, or 
li^^fdation^then to all the disciples (who were 
mone dian an hundred) residing at Jerusalemi wiieR 

* 

he went widi them to the mount of Olives, and at 

■••-.. 

leisut^ ascended above die clouds in their sights 
Though these are all the appearances that are par* 
l^cu^rl^ reqcrded^ there were probably many more^ 
^r np one writer has mentioned all these, not even 

Ptol, 



Baul^ who fseems to have intended to recite aii that 
ke eoold recolleet sit that time. K<»)e' of tfieee ap« 
^pearanees, I would also observe^ weare atmidnigbt^ 
<wl)en perscms, suddenly awaking from sleep, hare 
not Ae perfect u-se of their senses and judgment) 
imt in the day i not at a distance, but quite near ; 
-aiitd hot transient, but of a sufficient length of time* 
Sui^dy, then, we are authorised to say^that, as far 
as numbers were reqtjisite to give evidence con^ 
ceming any particular event, these were quite suffi- 
cient. For if the evidence of five hundred woulidi 
not remove the doubts of any persons, neither 
would that of five thousand, or of any number 
whatever, lliey were also persons who had eve* 
ry character of unexceptionable witnesses, as they 
-cannot i>e supposed to have been decei\^d them^ 
sdves, or to have had any inouve to wish to impose 
upon others ; becau^ thby had no interest in do- 
ing it. 

4, The appeamces were continued to a suffici- 
ent period, viz. the space of fc»ty days, which was 
cfertainly time enough for any persons to recollect 
€tiemselves, to get over any impression of surprize, 
and to be perfectly collected, so as to be put upon 
their guard against any cause of deception, and 

to examine and satisfy themselves at their full 
Itusure. 

X Such 
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. Such is the direct evidence of the resurrection 
of Jesus, than which nothing can well be conceivr 
ed to be stronger, resting upon the testimony of ai 
sufEcient number of the most competent witnesses^ 
not prepossessed in fevour of wi expected tyent^ 
and ,who yet had time to recover from the surprize 
occasioned by an unexpected one. It was also a 
testimony to which they all adhered through life,^ 
notwithstanding the greatest temptation that men 
could lie under to tell a different story. 

I shall now consider some objections that have 
been made to this evidence. 

1st. It has been said that Jesus ought to have 
continued longer in a state of death, as till the bo- 
dy had putrified, &c. so that the revival of it might 
have been. the more extraordinary. Inthisview^ 
no doubt, the evidence of a proper resurrectigji 
might have been made more striking. But then, 
though the evidence would have gained stren^titl 
in one way, it would, by this very means, have 
Jost much more in another. Not to say that a re«- 
surrection from any state of unquestionable deaths 
is as much a proof of a real miracle, as from any 
other state. That is, it required nothing less thaa 
a divine power^ which is undoubtedly equal to the 
raising a man from death at any period, as weU as 

the making of any number of new men. 

But 
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: But had the resurrection of Jesus been at any 
cpnsiderable distance of time, the evidence of his 

deaths and consequently that of a miracle in his 
rcsurrfctipny had not been so clear. For then it 
might have been said that, in so long time, he 
might have recovered fix)m the effect of a seeming 
death ; that his disciples had time to recover from 
their consternation, and lay their schemes for any 
particular purpose ; that, in so long an interval, the 
^ard of the sepulchre might have been moFc ne- 
^ligently kept, the seal on the stone might have 

been broken by some accident, and Jesus, being 
alive, might have been conveyed away, and tim^ 
given for his appearance, as raised from tlie dead* 

But considering that Jesus was taken down from 
the cross, tp all appearance at least dead, and left 
in die state of a corpse, swathed in spices, late on 
.Friday evemng, and then left alone, in a cold se. 

pulchre, it was absolutely impossible, whatever 
life may be supposed to have remaned in him, 
that he should have appeared not only alive, but 
in perfect health and vigour, walking about, and 
conversing, as if jnothirig at all had been done to 
him, so early as at day break on the Sunday fbl- 
Jowing* In the evening of that day he walked 
iropi Jerusalem to Emmaus, which was about 

X 2 eight 
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eight miles, and also back again, and as spiedil^ 

as two men in health, and who made all the hasten 
they could, werfe able to da the same. This Id 
the more extradrdinaiy, cohsiderlftg ttit ii(r6iln& 
thSat had been made in' tiit feet of Jesus, If a maoct 
had suffered nothing more than this piercing of hi& 
feet, in the rough mannei" in which it was, no 
doubt, done in the act of crucifixion, this waft 
alone would have been absolutely impossible; 
and on the third day he would have been even less 
able to walk thdii on the first, from tfie ihfidiiimati- 
on of thS wouitds. Th^e must, therefore, havfe 
been S6the mirficie iti the Case ; and if any rtitiii. 

cl'c was perfbfriied, tvhy lidt tliit ef d real itsui*- 
tectioii? 

It mjty b^ said that the evidehce df a real miti- 
'de woliid have been still Stronger, if the bones of 
Jesus had bcett broken, like Ih0s6 Of iht tWt> 
thieved Blit^sllie piercing of his feet, ihfe 
wouncl in his side, and even the hanging so long 
on the croSs, must l^ve felTectually incapacitated 
hini from Walking abroiad within two days, flie 
breaking of his bones would have made no real 
addition to the evidence ; the impossibility oi his 
walking abroad being really the same in both ca- 
gcs, lliere would have been a difference ofily in 

the 
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)Jje csi^tol pr(AcibiiitieSy which vary with circum- 
ii^nccs. Butaay one natural and absolute impose 
lability furnishes as strong an argument as another. 
In this yeiy important view, therefore, the less 
lEas t]^ time that intervened between Jesus' hav- 

I 

in^ bee^ ^a|d ia the sepulchre, and his appearance 
^ve ^d well ouj: pf it, the stronger is the evidence 
of a divine interposition, and unbelievers would, 
have had more to object if that interval had been 
longer, than they can l>ave at present. Jesus, we 
qan now say, appeared alive and well sooner than it 
)w2is possibkj in the prdinary course of nature, that 
be could haye don^^ It was before the guard 
could have been relaxed, before the disciples^ could 
have recovered from' their consternation ; and espe- 
cially before it was possible for him to have reco- 
iVered from the languishing state in which crucifix- 
:ipn mupt haye kl^ any man 5 to say nothing of the 
'3¥0ur>d he l^ad reGei^ved in his side, livhich alone, if 
it had missed :any .vital part, must have confined. 

ihim , and have dis^kd him from going abroad, a. 
jyery long Jim^. 

5d. Jtjnay be j?rap?ar to.take son^ ng^ticeof the 
45tQry that was .propagated by the Jewish priests, 
.who, .wten theg^au^ feid.at the appearance of the. 
jtBgQlAQi4,J^.^r^i^vake, bade them say that /A^ 

X 3. \ discipks: 
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disciples of ^esus came by nighty aud stale him aiJOciy 
'ivMe they slept. This, however, was both in tlkJ 
highest degree improbable, and what is more, it 
would not have answered any purpose ; so thatt- 
they ivho had just before behaved in the mo^ cowr 
ardiy manner possible, must have risqaedthdf 
lives for nothing. Indeed, such a story m this 
would hardly have been suggested by the enemica 
of Christianity, if any thing had been known at tho 
time besides the earthquake, the appearance of the 

• 

angel, and a suspicion, perhaps a report, of the ab* 
sence of the body, and if any thing had occured to 
them more plausible at the time. So weak a dei 
fence almost amounts to a confession of the weak- 
ness of the cause to be supported by it. 

The improbability alone of any considerabl6 
number of men all sleeping, whose business it vi^ 

to keep awake, and not more than two or three 

■ ♦ ■ 

hours, for which they had tiine enough to prepait 

themselves by sleeping the preceding pare of the 

night(for this was the lastwatch,at break of day) and 

when the penalty of sleeping was death ; and that 

they should all sleep so soundly, as that the roUing 

of al arge stone (so large that several women de^ 

paired of being able to move it) and this quite near 

t6 them, should not awake any one of them) is fer 

too great to be admitted. 

The 
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The disciples of Jesus, if such a scheme had 
^xxmie into their mind&y dispirited and dispersed as, 
tiiey were, could have had no expectation of accomr 
^lishing it undiscovered^ even if there had been 
fHO guard at the sepulchre. The city of Jerusalem^ 
was at that time full of people, beyond any thing. 
Ihat we can have an idea of at present, being the 
time of passover, and when the moon was at thC; 
full, so that numbers of people (the houses of the 
city not being sufficient to receive them) w^ould be 
walking about at all hours ; ^d the sepulchre was 
so near to the city, that it is now inclosed within 
the walls. In that climate, and at that time of the 

year, there was no inconvenience in passing the 
whole night, and even, sleeping in the open air. 
The preceding night Jesus and his disciples had 
passed in a neighbouring garden ; and it is very 
probable that they had done the same before, since 
Judas expected to find them there. In these ck-. 
cumstances, the disciples could not have had any 
reasonable expectation of removing the body un- 
discovered. 

Besides, what would the removal of a mere 
corpse, admitting that they might have had the 
courage, and address, to succeed in so unpromis- 
iag an attempt, have availed them. There wou Id 

" X4h have: 
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• • • ' ^ 

have been nd cvidettee of ia resun^cfimt^ nmt»lktc 
dead man couM have been ej^yi^ted alive, wbidi^ 
itwascertaiinlyDirt of their power, to do. : » 

If a few <^ the diseiples of iesti9 had beti^ tf^ 
abandoned, and at the same tunae so stupid, ;^ ^ 
have attempted an imposition Of tjiis kind, ^i im^ 
position from which they could not have derived 
any imagirnable advantage, how coufal they have 
made others believe a resurrtf^lkm of which they 
daw no ievidence ? Would the n^ite aA)6ence of the 
body have satisfied Thomas (whoy thouf^i one of 
the twelve, was certainly not in the secret) the five 

hundred who went by appointment into Giafilee^x^r 

the thousatids who were converted by Peter imme- 
diately after this event; and would none of theto 
have abandoned so groundless a faith in time of 
|iersecution ? Would not tdrtore, and the prQ^)Qct 
of death, have extorted a confession of the cheat 
from some of those who were in the secret. ^ 

Lasdy^ what prospect could the disciples of Je^ 
sus have had of being abie to carry on tlie scheme 
tliat was begun by their master, without hisfKHver 
of working miracles, of which tiiey i^st Aave 
known themselves to be destitutis.. It wa8^>^ii» 
doubt, the possession of this power^ and this idotie, 
that emboldened them^ disappoi<ited md ^^h^ 

ed 



«4 a$r tfiey had been before, to perast io tlfc ^ame 
jchemc^ and without tliis they would corteinly 
have absconded, and have been no more heard ot 
They vi^re neither orators nor wamors, and the#e. 
fbre were destitute of all the natural xxicans of suc- 
cess. 

3. The objection that has been urged in the 
strongest manner, and to which 1 must, therefore^ 
give the more particular attention, is, that, alter hi* 
resurrectioQ^ Jesus should have appeared as pub^ 
lidy as he had done before his death, and jespecialljr 
in die presaice of his judges, aznl of his enemies* 
This, they say, would have satisfied them, and the 
whole country, and of course all the world, so that 
*o doubt would have remained on the subject. 

But the resurrection of Jesu s himself might trot 
have coiMiiliated those who were only the more ex- 
tsperated at the resurrection of Lazarus, at which 
themselves wTcre present, from whatever source 
fteir obstinacy and incredulity arose. The whde 
story, how well soever attested, might have becR 
laughed at in Greece and at Rome, where the Jews 
and every thing relating to them, were, without any 
examinatiori into the subject, held in the greatest 
contempt. Besideis, there would have been a want 
efiJignity, and an appearance of insult, unworthy 

of 
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of our Saviour''S character, in thus ostentatloual)i^t 
exhibiting himself before his enemies^ and as ife^ 
were mocking at their attempts to kill him. 
- I would farther observe, that though Jesus didy. 

not appear to all his enemies, he did appear to one: 
of them, and one whom no person will doubt ta. 
have been as prejudiced, and as inveterate^ as any 
of them, viz. Paul. Now^ as this, enemy of chris- » 
tianity was convinced of the truth of the resurrect- 

tiony by Jesus appearing to him in person^ we can- 
not doubt but that, if it had suited the plan of di^ 
vine providence, alliht Jews might have beencon*^ 
vinced by the same means^ and have becopie chria-^ 
tians. 

But admitting that the conseqtrepce of such at 
public appearance of Jesus would have been thc^ 

conviction of all that country,, and of all that age, it 
would have been an un&vourable circumstance 
with respect to the evidence at this distance of 
time, and still more so in remoter ages. And th^ 

great object certainly was, that this important event 
should be so circumstanced, as that it should pre* 
§erve its credit unimpaired to the end of tim^./ 

If we suppose diat mankind in the most distant 
ages of the world had been asked, what kind of evi- 
dence would satisfy thcm^mXix respect to tlierealir 
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ty of an cvetit which took place several thousand 
y€ar» before they were bom, they would certainly^ 
say ; that, to give satisfaction to them who had no 
opportunity of examining into the fact themselves, 
it should have been so circumstanced, as that be- 
sides a sufficient number of persons attesting the 
truth of it, friends and enemies, believers and un- 
believers, should clearly appear to have been suffi* 
ciently interested to examine into the truth, while 
the feet was recent^ and therefore while it was in 
their power to investigate it thorou ghly . And thid 
could only be in circumstances in which some 
should believe and others not, and in which the 
believers should have every temptation to renounce 
their belief, and their enemies every motive to de^ 
tect the imposture. But this could not have been 
the case if the resurrection of Jesus had been uni-, 
vcrsally believed at the time, or in that age, and 
consequently thert had been no early persecution 
of christians. 

In these circumstances, it might have been said 
by unbelievers in remote ages, that, as no opposi- 
tion was made to the progress of Christianity, it did 
not appear to them that the reality of those facts on 
which the belief of it is founded had been suffici-^ 
Cfttly enquired into at the time, that it might have 

beeii 
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been found convenient (for reasons now unknown^ 
and at this distance in$cru^ble) to make a ci^ge 
in the religion of the country , and that, as the ru- 
IfiTB of ^t adopted the me^^ure, it might, for any 
Ihipg that appeared, have been originally a sch^mo 
olthein ; and that when the governors of any coun- 
try interest theniselves to promote any measure, it 
is always in tji^r power to impose uppn the vul- 
gar : that private orders, for example, might have 
been given, that Jesu3» tliough su^nded on ^ 
prosst should not be much hurt ; that the sepulchre^ 
being under groundj, might have proper apart- 
jnients adjoining to it; where there might be every 
aceommodation tliat was requisite for his complete 
recovery and refreshment ; and th?it a few leading 
persons being in the secret, the rest might be im^ 
posed upon to believe the story of a resuirrection, 
pr any thing else. 

Thu$ the origin of cl\ristianity, it might have 
been said, did not materially differ from that of the 
several species of heathenism or Maliomet^ni^m, 
which the people ^rst believed without apy proper 
enquiry, and to which tlieir descendants adhered 
^becau§e they had been received by their ancestors 
before them. 

■ 

^ JBu t the pircji ^x^stances alj^nding^ the .actual pro- 

mulgatioa 



fhul^fidft of cfirfstiaitity were iacfe, as thai rtothhi^ 
t^aSi kind can ever be advanced by any unbelieru 
ters, at all aequairitcd with the history of the times t 
because it is evident, that Jesus Christ, and his rt- 
figion, and especially the account of his resurrectU 
tm, on which the whole of it hinged, iiiimediatdjr 
fliigaged the closest attention of great numbers, and 
that thousands fch themselves Interested in thfe 
highest degree to examine into the truth of it. ' - 
In the first place, the apostles, and other prinu'- 
tivc jchiistians^ were certainly interested not to 
^ve up their ease, their little fortunes, and Acir 
hvtsi -f6r an idle tale. And, on the other hand, Ac^ 
chief ^ests and rulers of the Jews, who had been 
M l^uch exaspemted at Jesus as to procui^ his 
ileath, 6vtn with some risque to themselves, fixun 
hia popularity with the ^ommmi people, Avould 
fcel thedi^lves more sttoftgly interested to sup- 
{)9ms his foUo^vers, and his religion, afier Ms deathf 

and this they evidently did, without losing aajr 
lime in the business. 

Ndt ifiore than fifty days elapsed between 'j&c 
-e^i^tfiijtidiii (^ Jesus and the most open publication 
of the aeeoiint of his resurrectkm, an ^yiait ^>oli^eh 
of evtti before his death, against any impbdt£ati 
tvlth itspect lo which all possible precautidtis had 

bccft 
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been taken, and concerning which may Tumoiv 
BQUSt have prevailed from the passpvcr to pentc- 
cost (for no secrecy was enjoined with respect to it) 
fiom the very day of his appearance. On the day 
of Pentecost, however, it was boldly asserted b j 
^uch a number of persons, who were \\itnesses qf 
the feet, that some thousands (who had themselves 
rseen the miracles of Je«us) were fully convinced of 
its truth, and gave public testimony of their fdth 
by being immediately baptized. 

' Observe in how full and explicit 9 manner Peter, 

on this occasion, gave his testimony, Acts ii. 22, 

Te men of Israel , hear my words. Jesus oj^Naza^- 

reth^ a man approved of God among you by rmracles^ 
and wonder Sy and signs y which God did fy /^m, im 

the midst ofyou^ as ye yourselves also know ; himjf$ 
.have taken J and with wicked hands have crucifed 
and slain. This Jesus hath God raised upy where* 
of we all (and about one hundred and twenty were 
then with him) are witnesses^ 

The boldness of the apostles in giving this pub-*' 
lie testimony to the resurrection of Jesus, a testi-. 
mony which his audience evidently could not con- 
tradict, exasperated the rulers of the country to 
the highest degree ; and the event being then recent, 
thjpy would, no doubt, do every thing that inen in 

power, 
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J)OT^cr, could do in order fo discover the cheat, if 
^y such had been used. ^ 

. ■ This endeavour to suppress Christianity began 
in the very country, and in the very city, in wiuch 
-it was first promulgated, where Jesus had always 
appeared in public, and consequently where hint- 
«elf, and all that he had done, were known to thou- 
sands. And this violent opposition, than which 
we know of nothing in the history of mankind more 
-violent, and which began as early as it was possi- 
bly for it to begin, was continued by the Jews, with 
very few interruptions, till it was taken up by the 

l^omans, who were alarmed at the rapid spread .of 
the new religion, which sooii appeared to be hostile 
to all the old ones, on the observance of which ^t 
was universally imagined that the temporal pros- 
perity of states depended. And this persecution 
of Christianity did not end till about three hundred 
yeai:s. after its promulgation, that is, till all farth^ 
scrutiny into the facts was equally impossible and 
needless* 

• JDid not this situation of thiijigs most strongly 
;nvite all persons to make the most rigorous inqui^ 
jy into the truth of the fects on whiqh Christianity 
was founded, and especially that of the resurrect!* 
ion of Jesus? Would not all the five hundred a» 

long 
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loxig4U{ they lived (and according toVPaurnany of 
them were living in the 3rear 52, and the aposde 

}ohn, it is supposed, did not die till about A> D* 
•'^96.) 'be continually speaking of it, and examirted 
^concerning i& This would certainly be the case 
if any Wch event had happened at this -day, andf 
imman nature, we cannot doubt to havebeem«ic 

r 

-fidtne in all ages. 

What, then, could any of those who are now 
tinbelievers in Christianity have done, if they had 
"been living at the time of the promulgation of it^ 
more than other unbelievers then did, who, what* 
€vcr else they might do, or say, could not discover 
^ny marts of im|)Osture. No other fects in the 

-whole -compass of history, we may safely ventu« 

• • • • 

^ a&s^t, ever underwent a thousandth part of the 
investigation that, from the nature trftfie circuiii. 
^Stanoeis^ these inust have iJone; and, what is of 
fKirticular consequence, at the! time when thein*. 
/vestigation was the most easy. 

Though Jesus did not appear in public ^Rerlitft 
|sesurrec6(»i, the :miraele of the descent tf the holy 
Spirit^ enabling flie apostles and other disciplesia 
apeak intelfigibly languages- which they had not 
been taught, and alao many other miracles wrou^t 
by liein|WC»e' as public as possible; and every 
, ' miracle 




B^QJFt^ Te?»«imec^o» of .t\)^ ^^95te^^ if- twP 
fljjs?^ cqnf^nped by, w4 WPljf »"8 ♦^ ^^ «^» 
^^j^aifseg^oft,. \?Bs not from 9o4 rather W^p 

theii? J f^r both wppp pWFt «f <fee ^pwe#p^ie^e^ap4 

i^rrfqpe ^>gy iiRfiply <>ne anotiber. 

Thus our faith does not rest on the testimpijy t)| ' 
the foyr evangelists, Matthew, Mark, JLuke, -and ^ 
l'phn,'who wtx>te the history of. Christ, and pf tlu; ( 
pfomulgatio)> of Christianity, We ,have, in fepl^ f 
the tesitimony pf the age in wljlch they Uv^d, to ' 
the great e'vehtjs r^cpr^ed by them. . These book^ 
or ever so many of the same nature, cq^14 nevey, 
feve't)eiBn received, and t^n^n^itted )to,vs, gs mfi 
mehfic histpries, in th? circunistances th^t I j^vc« 
described, Iftlie contetits of the^i cpuld have be^av 
qtiestioiied^ , . - , 

^ 'The Inconsistencies that jve discover in the m^ 

^cojints of the fg^f eya^geli^ ijji^ly np defect in 

the evid?!0(:e; it)WVg;,J^9^^ WS U^lflWtUf 

found^ thfi; iwu'mtives 9i^y mpartaat ievent writ^ 
tcin )by different persons ; nvho :Will always attend . 
chiefly to wh^t 4S tqp&t ^ssentiial tp iiie storyv and 
I(6sstQ the n;iini;i.tc<^ircuQist^eesofit; and thesd 
nvratiyes were all iwfritten a considerable time aftc* 
t|ie event. But ttie most important eonslderation^ 



^^^ 
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lis, that these histories ^vcrc not the cause of the^ 

* 

belief of the resurrection of Jesus, but were them- 
'selves among the consequences of that belief, the 

proper evidence having produced its full eflfect 
'^ong' before they were written T so that it could 

•not have been deficient in any material re- 

•I . . . . .. ■ ■ - ■ . , .. . 

^pect. 
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' That all mankind were riot immediately con^ 

» •• . . ■ . . ._.■»«•. • 

/vinced of the truth pf Christianity may be suffidU 
^ntly accounted For; as, from, the little mterest 
that gi^eat numbers take in any thing relating to 
religion; from the a\*ersion which the greatest 
part of mankind have to examine into any thing 
that is nciji}\ when it is hostile to that which is old^ 
and their listening to any idle tales to the prejudice 
of those whb teach it, which we see every, day. 
And if the powerful, the learned, and the pcdiJtey 
whose prpjttdides, especially against any thing that 
t)riginatef5 with the f//ir^ra/^, are well known to be 
as strong asi any ^pl^Ju4ices whatever, would riot 
read or think seriously on the subject (which was 
Evidently the case with the generality of the Greek' 
and Roman philosophers, and other persons of di&r, 

• ■ I . ■ 

tinctioriat that time) many would be influenced by 
• ihc'u* example, and join in a blind oppositioii to 

what 
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tvhat tjhey had never considered, from imagining 
that it was not Worth their while to consider it. 

Besides all this, we are to consider the great 
numbers who were,^ directly or indirectly, interest- 
^ip the support of the old established systems of 
religion, who would feel diemselves exasperated, 
andy therefore without any inquiny into the merits 
of the case, would, with stU Uieir might, oppg^ the. 
progress of the new reli^n.. Such wiouldbethe 
case with mai^ persons of eminence and influence ; 
and 'the lower orders^-the mob, might b^ infcinifed 
by^ahy icQe tales. This is nothing more tlian the- 
common fete of ^11 reformers, and alt reformations 
in matters of religion^ It flows from the commoti ^ 
priflicipl^of hdman nature, which are the same in 
jaU ages, and which operate in the same manner in 
atl'rimilar circumstances. 
^ In: this state things' continued as long as they 
possibly could, the friends and the enemies of 
Christianity being equally interested to discover 
the truth, while the fects were at all recent, and 
most easy to be investigated ; and the new religion 
established itself gradually, as, if founded on truth, 
and unaided by power, it naturally would do in 
fiiich circumstances. The attention of the more 
jdispassionate and disinterested was gradually gain* - 

Ya cd, 



3^ ^L'i&isoQsuasi^tm ma 

cdrand Qoiwerts weiejai Ttimeimade of sfEMe mtn 
of leaFniiig, wha were Gobble ^of wrkkig^ iii dev 
ttntt of chmtiaaity, «id .whose '\vititiiig& xxude 
other con verts^ bothpluU38Qphemimd;Olh«m« 

At length lite eonverU to cJinstiani^ iaall jiti^ 
G6S, anid esptcialty'tnitiaos&thafc.were thencare^te 
tike scene • of theitransactlons^ were soiiunierQUS^ 
^t the jiM reU^n suiik i»to general eontempit 
and neglect; asdiaci lesstthen^thi^eeihundredyeatt^ 
after the pcdmolgdEdoa of'christian^j^^.we seo.thati; 
slotwitibtandifig^i^e deep't?ooted . attadwDcnl/of j^ 
tM J^^^atheiir warld) tfii the, (di^jpn o£ their ^Rc^orsDi 

Ge^^iaift^ could ^r4>; d^cbfe hims^^ 

ai^^ wi^HHit a«iy:^ppi:^hei^i(>n irofn his'<»mpetii^%t 

vrkct i endettvouned : to /.av««L't Ihem^lvj^si o£ tjbtr Wfer; 
cumstaoiQev ^Nbnei oi theini> ho^evei!^ wei)e^ JiM^ 
by this means, to throw an^ Qf»)9id«i9}^ab£rtai^)fa> 
in^hi^ Wa}^yai4d«'h& teigcledadiniostim^p^^ 
loog«r>tiRie tteih ^^ o£ the e«^)€;;to]rsi: aftvF i^tt^; 
gustus, 

Th]^]3 a clear fHToof' of ;t}K^. preceding spread oC. 
chrisdianity ,. and: o£ the bold which it haU( gGft oiuthcr 
ii^inda of the people io generat; and rfhis^wafiiW 
the m<33t disadvantageous circuoistancea^^that .cml 
be imagined, i if il bjidb^a an imposttiirSw . Buli.. 
tlil^most Jitcikii^.fividsBiGe of/the:t]rutih oi.ohE^ti^-. 

nity 



pity we could not now have had, if the evidence 
of the resuirectioa of Je&iU bad been such, as to 
have convinced ^H the Jews apd all the world a3 
j$oon as he appesured* What had beien the mo^ 
satisfactory to th^m would have been (from the na« 
ture of the thk»g) the least so to us. 

When the persecution of Christianity begatHr the 
ikets on which it was founded were recent, 30 that 
it was in the power of men of sense and inquiry to 
satisfy themselves concerning them ; and we have 
seen that they were sufficiently interested so to dou 
But if one whole generation should have been, a» 
we say, infcftuated^ so as to have taken up the be. 
lief of these facts without any sufficient reason, the 
next generation might have been sensil^e of this, 
apd have made more diligent search (and then ^ 
was not too late) and not have thrown away their 
fortunes and their fives for nothing, as their &th<srs 
had. done before them. But notwithstanding this^ 
every inquiry continued . to make more converts, 
till, without any aid from power, or fixMn learning 
in the first instance, the new religion completely 
established itself on the ruins of the old, and was 
eqibraced by persons of all ranks without distinctly 
oil, the rich and the poor, the philosophers and the 
nilgar. 

Y3 » 
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If all this could take place Without there being 
any truth in the history of the miracles^ the death', 

and the resurrection of Jesus, it inust have been 
more extraordinary, nay, strictly speaking, ftiorc 
lAiraculous, thaii those events theniselves. For 
human nature ^as the same then, that it is now; 
and that men, such as we now find them to be, 
should, in the circumstances that I have now de- 
scribed, htive been impressed as the early cbnvertSr 
to Christianity were, that they should have beea 
induced to believe a story which they might easily 
have discovered to be destitute of all foundation, 
arid hal^ sacrificed so much as they did to their be- 
lief, must have been the greatest of all miracles ; 
no natural cause being adequate to such ah eflfect* 
It must also have been so stupendous a miracle 
(operating on the minds of men^vihiQl^ is more ex- 
traordinary than any efiect that is apparent to .the 
senses) without any rational end or object. Nay 
the iDi vine Being must have wrought this nairacle 
with no otlieir view than to puzzle and corifoiiiidl 
his creatures, and to involve some of the most de- 
serving of them in the greatest calamities* On 
the other band, the miracles which gave birth to 
Christianity had the greatest and noblest of all ob- 
jects, the instruction and reformation of the world- 

In 
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|n feet, the proof of Christianity supplies the onljr 
probable method of accounting for past and pre- 
* istnt appearances^ and therefore what a \i\xt philoso- 
pher y whose object it is to inquire into the muses of. 
thingSy will adopt, in preference to any othef .. 

It was, however, you clearly see, of the greatest 
advantage to the evidence of the truth of Christiani- 
ty in distant agesr that the bulk of the Jewish nati« 
on should from the beginning have been hostile to 
it ; while at the same time the belief of such num- 
bers of them,, prejudiced as they must all have 
been against it, is an abundaiit proof of its, truth. 
But when, by the long continued enmity of the 
Jews to the christians, it shall be sufficiently evi- 
dent„ that it was no scheme of that nation in gene- 
ral, arid that, so far from giving it any aid in its in-^ 
fant state, they discountenanced it as much as it 
was in their power to do it ; if ever they should 
be converted to Christianity, before or after their re. 
turn to their own country (both which events are 
foretold in the scriptures), it will be such a clear 
fulfilment of prophecy, as it seems probable that 
no power of incredulity will be able to resist; and 
jhen, as Paul says, Rom. xi.. 15. If the casting 
tmay of the Je^s be the reconciling of the V)orld^ 

Y 4 "mhoL 
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db^et>t% ^t the iim^ 6F christiaiirity 1»ffiKiii»i«t. 
upon piairi J'ac/jr, such as «hy 'jfeftttrtfe Ufbd tij^ 
the use tjf iheir sieiftes m%bt toe {tidges tA <S^u 
Dions of bther kinds riten ms^ htxiattk pi ^Hv peE*. 
shaded M^ as eights '^ for them, as vt^^-asxhisa* 
tian& -faaVe^bhe fdr their reUgidtif Isdt Aen the 
natan iaoAigmmd df 'ftek feitlv havb \x.ctb iitficp. 
ent ^ they iiaving; been^hiKT misled hjr (kh iftipfi^ 
/bith in ^^dtis wHb the^. thdi^t dbdtd iNft mi»^ 
Md them, -«r by fiid^mfHg ^ra^k That M^O^ 
met!, K^ ektm^&y or 6\Vedllenbi!)k^, had dtvitt% Vntev 
ridhs» ffiafty in^t be iritfaced %6 beSie^t toft tta^ 
eWntbnfideftt fti6fSrtictti&, b^in^ift geiod tij^ihfon *(^ 
Ae Wtft; tor tWejr ihiglit Wnagiile flmt ^ffe 'cf«t- 
^Stii oF -MM^nnetQhd hi^ Mavperii,'c6u1d1ttJt 
have beeh ^ ^t icti^ so'fapM, 9 hih 'p f&iii ti S bm 
^Adiidtliieh ti^fell feirtddd. fitftls'ihrssuai khti 

tr^iaettd6hs'that"dh>PiAMcii'vH5 ^elfeve ^hetWfti 

irTdii'lstiitffitjr, Whlcli 'flc'iflitr i«^'*^rtfe ttislfhh^jMt 

hath 'bC'^givWi t6'a-hy >'ferd6'fi, Wt Snttea^ri^, 

^Jftiefrt thfe'plkJnftst df-kll,Hf2. ihat'if anyptel's»h«» 

SUc1it\ta'ks^«s'<5W)cl'dn1y cbuKi ehlftjfe li»n Hdi«H 

he ihust be empowered byKJod to do them; and 

the 



Ai ttixknce of their own senses diat sudb works; 
were done ? The truth of Christianity rests on the 
evidence of such visible marks of divine powei^ as 
the instant -ctiring of the most dangerous disci^ 
i/t^^ tl^ the rmfying of persbns, and especmlly of 
J^sU6 himseli^ from a state of actual death,, with re. 
tpeet to which men who had only eyes, ears and. 
Oth^ar'nu^ural wcnm^, could not possibly be deceiv* 
cfd ; wbema^ no visible miracle of any kind was s9 
Biy ch as pre^eiided to by either Mahomet or Swe. 
denborgw. 

We ^sO see the great diSerence of the ground 
<>f brfief in these cases in the ii?ne that was requisite 
to produce their effect. Mahomet was several 
, yeans in ^t^i»adii^ any besides a very fewpersoast 
^al^liculadi^ connected with him, and who had a 
B4«0q«ct of being gainters by his success, of his di- 
vine mission, and it was thirteen years before he 
had fdk^^i^ enoiigh to venture to take the fiseld 
4(rk$i dumii BO as to attack a (caiavan, to which thqy 
i/^ttt l6d ^y the hcqpe ^ phmdar. As to Sweden^ 
bdr^, though he died several years ago, lus fellow- 
et^ ate iUfy yusit iQow beginning lo make Uiem* 
sieves cdnsptoaco^ On the contnuy, it is evident 
that JeM& ^igiM», if be iiad been so disposed, ha;v^ 
iHteblMlKed afe 4£(i^ rni oxmy aft be cbose w«thia« 

" month 
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month or two after he appeared .ia a: public cBa^ 
i^cten ^ 

Some are so incredulous as tasay, that, admit- 
ting all the fects recited in the gospel histQry,.viz^.. 
Aat the apostles, and other disciples, of Je3us^hadil 
no doubt of his resurrection j and that their previ-i 
ous incredulity was overcome by tlie most sa^is:^ 
&ctory evidence ; yet that it was more probable; 
that tlieir senses, that of feeling, as well as those o£ 
Steeingand hearing, Were repeatedly imposed, upon^, 
than that there should have been a pi oper resurrec-r 
tion of a man who had been dead*. But such a^ 

deception as this could not have been effected^ 

< « ^ 

ti^ithout a miracle , and for what end could such a. 

miracle have been wrought? As itliadall the ef- 
fect of a real resurrection, it is liable to all.the same: 

objections, and therefore if the one was produced^, 
the other might be also,. 

If any person \\ill say eithe^ that the appearances 
recorded in the New Testament are no proofs of a 
real resurrection, or (which has also been said) 
that the real resurrection of Jesus would be no 
proof of his divine mission, and of the truth qf hi& 
teligion, so that we could not thence infeif tlie cer- 
tainty of our own resurrection, they must be so 
constituted) as that no evidence whatever can pro- 
duce 
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ducc that conviction in their minds. Tne Divine 
Being himself (arid Imust in this argument supi 
pose that there is such a Being) could not do it 
For all that he could do to attest the divine mission 
of any person could only be his enabling him to 
work miracles, or to do such things as only ho 
himself, the author of nature, could do. But no 
person, in the age of the apostles, br any subset 
quent one, ever believed the facts, and doubted the 
conclusion ; so that the miracles were fully adi- 
quatc to the purpose of them ^ and since all men 
are no doubt constituted alike, tlie presetit objec* 
tors must be under the influence of a prejudice that 
nothing can overcome, and must be a case cxacdy 
similar to insanity. ' 

I now proceed to shew that the sdiution of such 
difficulties as these, respecting the truth o^renjcaU 
€d religion^ may assist those who have similar diffi- 
culties with rdspect to natural religion ; and al! 
•'.'.■ ••','- ' - ' •■ 

^at moral truths have, directly or indirectly, a 

connexion with each other. 

Kow it seems to be impossible for any person 
to be convinced by historical evidence, which is 
the^ most intelligible of all evidence whatever, oi 
the miracles, the death, and resurrection of Christ, 
and at the same time to have any doubt of the be- 

ing 
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ingjsad ih0 provldenoeof Goi>» because tbe ooe 
evidently implies the othen If ^Cluist actually 
livrought miracles, and« after dying, rose irem the 
^ad« tliei^ saust have been a /^cm^^r that enable^ 
him M to.dp ; axid this must have been ^ lat^Ul^ 
ip^nti idf » deigning, and a benevolent power^ the 
Inws rf nature having been changed for great ,wa<l 
I^Qod purposes* 

It is In vain for any person to say, as some jbow^ 
twr bave done* that till we are satisfied with re- 
9pe6t (to the being of ^ God, which, in the order Qf 
mttire. Is the first of all religious truths, it is tauQ 
yurposje to inquire into the evidence of christiani«, 
tjy^ For though it be most convenient to teacfu 
and to consider y any system of truths in a certain 
order, the discovery of them is ^ogeth<M' indepcn- 
^nt of that order. In this ease^ the Jirst may Ar 
^/^ cmd the lant firsts 

An Englishman^ for example^ may say, axid 
plausibly enough, that he ought to understand his 
own country^ before he explores any other. But 
it may happen that he shall be carried to Asia^ 
Africa, or America, before he can have seen much 
pf hk own country, and thereby h^vc a better op- 
portunity of exploring them /ban hia own* Or. 
6ooaidcring the sun as the centre of our system > 

he 
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ht might fimey tbat, tSil we koc^ whal thatgii^eat 
kfodjr k, it ^ absord to give imidi atteitlon to th^ 
pianH&i whicb depend anon it But ia.' this vaf 
be faight live and die mkhout ax^qpnunng any knoWt 
JedgeoflheoiaftadL Eyen tbt severai prQfMositlt 
oiSs ktigeoractf^ majr be learned wft wry^ff^Wl 
QjRd^r^ 99 (be dtffemat tr^alises^ on ibat l>fMQh of 
i^i^ii«le je^rince, aod yet {Me ail ecpaaiy ivreU itfidoni 
^Ood ^ the kist> In like maoncr may tneft ^itaui 
to the toH>>y;l!^^^ ^Gpd^ aniJ pf bi^^widenqcig 

vJb^Ikuftt beguimng: with dir study o£ ikxm* i 

An sth^st is^ a pdcsoa who bdfirves that there it 
no iQeifig n^i^.o eslablish^d the preseitf jox^ 0f 7>9r> 
'tHiPe^ but diat all tfaiiags hajsre ail way« bem .^. theg! 
HOW: amy aiid. that all deviatioos from dubs .Qi^r j^, 
^aolutely &npo3fiTble^ ax)|di there^ie ¥¥^llgi!(lAfHffW 
Cfiw»e(jtten^,afiy .cfcar prool;^ afl^tual ^yiatk 
Qi> fi^jw t^i« 0iFd€jr ofnaiture oyei^f^ufo^ hi^ ;yhf^ 

sjfajfem^ YJae atteist sap dwjt^ «ivje Wi? j»i]^| 
s<^|$K^ SKXin^hing to j[iaye h&^nfmcame^r H;^^91W 
j\^.^ W4U qqiitent ouraeHres wkh §^ii^ .^:^1)^ 
present visible system had .xvp caiiise^ ^^U|>p9^ 
t^t ^miething sdU greater tbap tJtiU.systqm, ,flnd 
the ,^ause of it^ had iK>c?aujse ; &incc by 2V;qf;i>^RK 
highdr, we get no nearer to tt^ wlutjofi (j^f ftv* 
great th^ulty, viz. the causfi of^fitttifxms' S^ 

tht 
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-ihc proof of any mirack is decisively in favour of 
the actual existence of a power unquestionably 
above the common course 6f nature^ and different 
from it. This is., na . less than a demonstration, 
that t^ie reasonmg of the atheist, however specious,' 
is in fnct wrong ; and that, difficult as it may be 
td conceive the self-existence, as we say, t)f a* Be-? 
ing*' greater than the visible universe, such a Being 
eertainly docs exist* I shall endeavbiir ta maker 
|his*argument still plainer by aft illustration. * 

Let a person unacquainted with clocks, watcher/ 
and other machmes, be introduced into a room 
containing many of them, all in regular motion.: 
He sees no maker of theise machines,, and ka6W* 
nothing of their internal structure ; and as he sees 
them an to move with perfect regularity,, lie may: 
say, bii the principles of the atheistical s)nstem, 
fliat ' they are atitomatdi or self-moving niachines 5 
indfio long as all these macliines continue in regu- 
lUr-mMidtS and he. ^ knows nothing of the making^ 
of tftemVor the winding of them up, this theory 
may appejrr plausible. 

- But let us suppose that, coming into this room-^ 
again and a:gairt, and, always attending to the ma- 
^chines, he ihall find one of them much out of or^ 
jl^) adcl at~ length its motion shall intirelj^ cease j 

but V 




15utthait,tiftcr'Cohtinuingin this state some time, 

he shall Again find it in perfect orc^ler, moving as 
even Will he not then conclude tliat some per- 
son, whom he has not seen, but probably the ma- 
ker of the machines, had been in the room in hife 
absence ? TtTie restoration of moUon to the discr- 

r 

dered machine would impress his mind with the 
Idea of a' jroaJt^r of them in a much more forcible 
manner than his observing the regular construe^' 

on, and uniform motion of them, It mvistcon- 

• . ■ • . . .... 

vince.him of the existence of some person capable 
of regulatings and therefore probably of making^ 
these machines, whether he should ever jsce this 
person or not. , 

If'hus do miracles prove the existence of a God 
in a shorter and more satisfactory manner than the 
observation of the uninterrupted course of nature. 
If there be a Being who can controul the course of 
jnature, there must be one who originally establish^ 
€d it^ in whatever difficulty we may still be left 
with respect to his nature, and the manner of his, 
existence. We are compelled by a greater diffi. 
culty to admit a less, though acknowledged to be 
great. At all events, we see in miratles that there 
certainly exists a Being superior to ourselves, or 
lany thing that is the object of our senses. 



And dms is demonstmted l!te wkdom Of tj^ 
general pl^ of tcUYine proidc^pe, iq <)nclemag th^ 
jjie latts of natunt sHpuW npt ^Iw^yf propc^ 
without interruption, but ii} pf ^vhIu;^ ]^ the at;- 
tentien of n^iankmd shopld 6ometime& he f^nif ^t^ 
t^ miraculou4» ?vefit$ ; ^siuce tliejr ^up eii^AC^tlf 

pjalcul^i^d to lead d)e minds of ^)e):^ to tb/; f<<S>^- 
deration of a superior Beings ,^ the cause of ^ 

eycnt^, ordinary and extraordinary. Thqs also is 
evident the folly and ignorance of those wh() think 
an miraculous events to be sq absurd, as ^ be in 

- • • ^ • ■ * 

their own nature incredible, and therefore that no 
evidence in their favour. can deserve tljie least ditten* 
fion. If the reverence of mankind for dieir maker 
be of any tise, or of any conseqijence to their, hp.p- 
piness, which undoubtedly it is, occasional ^ira-. 
cles have the greatest propriety^ iand dierefoyc 
j^eat anteceflcnt credibility, though ,^11 the. par^fifr 
I^r fiicts reguire yerj' circpjn^ntial eY44cpc;^^r.\*;5^ 
cai^se they are nqt of frecjueipt Qcci}iT|?njeep 

lopw epmetpcJwv sqoae practi^^l ^fe»?Rfl^ 
ftpr^i thedoctrin^ofthp re^urrpcticMpiof Je^^St 

Sucli 1^ the evidence of the re3urrcetiqi\Qf Je*^ 
ius, exclusive of the general evidence of ejiristigijiift 
ty, or of the miracles of Jesa^s, and thqsepf^ t^ 
apostles after him, which ;«!?; qlsp aaoth^- co^i^)^^ 

ation 
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HcLod df the trufli of this one great event And, 
Surely, it appears that the circumstances attending 
the resurrection of Jesus were so ordered by di- 
vine providence, that it is not in the power of man 
to ima^e any change in them that, according to 
the known laws of evidence, would make it more 
fcredible than it is with respect to distant ages.^ 
is very objection that has hitherto bieen made to this 
leividence has led to a more rigorous examination 
bJr the circumstances ; and the consequence of this, 
has always been .an addition qf light upon the evi« 
iSdnce, and a greater confinnation of iX. We are 
therefore abundantly authorized to consider our 
fetfi ^fwHded^ipm a rocky which no future ob» 
jecdoA will be able to shake. 

Sitice» tlierefore, we may consider it asa certain 
and unquestionaMe fact, that Christ is risen from 
the 'dcady we may likewise, with the apostle, consi- 
&ct him as she J^rst fruits of them that sleeps or that 
his resurrection is a pledge and assurance of our 
own, which it is the great object of Christianity to 
inforce. Christ is called iht first fruits, and these 
aire the forerunners of a general harvest. After- 
wards, says the ^)ostle, they that are ChrisVs, at 
his coming. For Christ has only left the present 
scene for a time. If there be any truth in the &cts 

Z the 
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. t *: lucncc of whicli has now been laid before you, 
e viilcertiiiuT icsic again, and that w/^ power 
^ind^rect^Ljij to raise the dead, and to give unto 
evtrry ir.an accoidirg to his wozks. 

L^L us, therefore, mj christian brethren, be con- 
tinually looting for this great event, this great day 
of God, 03 it b sometimes called. For to all of us 
it Is nlgh^ e^en at she doors. LoJ'-g as the sleep of 
death may really be, it will appear to each of us to 
be only a moment. In death we, as it were, only 
shut our eyes uponjthis world, and immediately 
open them in another, with the brightest and most 

glorious prospects, if our conversation has been 
such as becomes the gospel, but with the most 
gloomy and dreadful (Mies, if this great light haih 
come into the v:orId^ and we have loved darkness ra^ 
thcr than lights because our deeds were eviL 

The mere profcissioii of chrisdanity will avail us 

* — 

nothing, because it lays us under stronger obligati- 
ons to a virtuous life, and therefore will aggravate 
our condemnation if we do not live as, by ranking 
with christians, we profess to live. Better, for bet- 
ter, would it be for us, at the day of judgment, tobe 
able to sav we had never heard of Christ, than na- 
mng the name of Christy or professing his religion* 
;aot to have been thereby led to depart from iniquity ^ 

au(i 
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;and to be to him a peculiar people zealous of good 

V)prks. 

Christianity: is inuch less to be Considered as a 
system of doctrines, :than as a rule , ojF practice* 
I^ay the doctrines themselves (the chief of which,, 
is-that of a future state of retribution) have no other 
t>bject than the regulatipn of our lives. What the 
great duties of the christian life arc, we are all suf- 
ficiently acquainted with. They are cpmprehend* 
€d in two great precepts, the first of Which is the 
love of God with all our hearts, implying an entire 
and chearful devotcdness to his willj in doing and in 
suffering, in life and in death. And the second is 
the loving of our neighbour as ourselves, implying 
a readiness, in all cases, to do to others as we should 
think it right that they should do to us. We 
should all habitually consider one another as bre- 
thren, the children of the same great universal pa- 
rent, the care of the same benevolent providence, as 
training up in the same school of moral discipline 
here, and as heirs together of the same gloriou3 
hope of eternal life hereafter. 

To fit us for these devotional and social duties, 

we should also be careful to exercise a constant 

^verament over our appetites and passions, that, 

Z2 s^ 
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as ibc apostle says, we may preserve oursehres as 
the unpolluted temples of the spirit of God. 

Thusy my christian brethren, kmnomg our dut^p 
happy shall we h if vfe do is; that when our Lord, 
after his long absence, shall return, to take an a€^ 
count of his servants^ when our eyesj and when every 
eye^ shaU see hinty we may haw confidence^ and not 
be ashamed before him at his coming ; but haying 
duly improved the talents committed to each of us, 
may hear fixim his mouth the joyful sentence^ 
IFell done, good and faithful servantSp enter ye kao 
thcjoy ofyowr Lgrd. 
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Se that hath ears to hear let himhear,^ 

MATT.Xm.V* 
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these words our Lord several times addressed 
his audience, in order to summon their utmost^ 
tention to hisdoctrine. It was a call to make use 
of their reason, in a case in which it wais of tl^ 
greatest consequence to apply it, and in which they 
Were likewise capa1;de of applying it with the greatl 
cst'e&ct, vb. the itivestigation of religious triitht 
Hear and understand is smother of his modes of 
calling the attention of bis audience to the instruo^ 
tion that he gave thcm« Arid when he thought 
them deficient in their attention to hb doctrine, and 

they did not ^pear to understand what he laid he* 
fbre them, he was not backward even in his re* 
pioaches on tht^ account. Are ye yet akomthout 

Z3 under* 
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understanding? Do ye hot yet understand? His 
language that he^once made itse trfi je vidently im- 
plying some degree of surprize and displeasure. 
Matt. XV. 16, 17. And even in a case of conside- 
rable dii^ulty-, vjis. the right application of scrip, 
ture prophecies, he said to the two disciplesgomg 
fo'Emmaus, .0 fools, and slcm^of.. hearty to bjeKevc 
all that the prophets have spoken. Luke xxiv. 25, 
The apostles continued the isame earnest addres- 
ses to the reason of their converts, and Paul in par- 
ticular gave the greatest exercise to the under- 
standings of his hearers and readers, by very ab- 
^use arguincfttation ort subjects delating t6 tiA% 
gion. His epistles to the Roitiansy to the Galatiu 
ans, and to the Hebrews^ arc chiefly tirgumenta-i 
live ; and thdscito the Corinthians; and some others 
are very much so. . For, aftertiiedeathof our Sa- 
viour, new cases had occurred, and new difficul- 
ties liad arisien, for which thjB instructions he had 
given them were not sufficient. And had Ac a- 
postles continued to live to the present day, other 
cases would fio doubt, liave occurred, in which 
their 'own reasoning powers, and those of their dis- 
.ciplics would have found continual exercise* . 
Iitdieed, it seems to be the design of Providenpc 
im^lhat the present s(ate should be a theatre of constant 
. -. exercise 
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exercise and discipline, and that, not of our passions 
only, butalso of our understandings; that \ve may 
make continual advances in knowledge, as well as 
in virtue ; to prepare us, no doubt, for our proper 
sphere of action in a future world ; in which, we 
may assure ourselves, we shall find abundant exer- 
cise, as well for the moral virtues that we acquire 
here, as for that habit of patient inquiry, and close 
investigation of truth, and^ likewise that ctodour 
with respect to those that differ from us, which it 
is our duty to acquire! and cultivate here below* 

Man is a creature whose distinguishing excel- 
lence is the reason which God has given him, ne 
Ifess than his capacity for moral virtues; The perr 
fcction of man, th^reforCj must consist as well in 
the improvement of hds reasibn, and the aoquisitkxi 
of knowledge^ as in the attainment of all moral vir- 
tue. We should then always keep our attention 
awake to every interesting subject of discussion ; 
and whenever religious truth is directly or indirect- 
ly concerned^ imagine that we hear our Saviour 
himself callihg out to us, and saying. He that hath 
tars to hear let him hear^ 

The subject of free inquiry y I am well a\vare, is 
a very trite one, and especially as one of the usual 
topics of the fifth of November, on which it is cus- 

Z4 tomary 
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tmderstanding ? Do ye hoi yet understand? His 
language that he '^ once- made usf pf, je vidently im- 
plying some degree of surprize and displeasure. 
Matt. XV. 16, 17. And even in a case of conside- 
rable di%:ulty*, vji:^^. the rigl^ applicatioa of scrip- 
ture prophecies, he said to the two disciplesgomg 
f o 'EnMnaus, . foohjand ^/t«u.. a/*, hearty, to bjeHevc 
all that the prophets have spoken. Luke xxiv. 25, 

The tipos'tles continued the isame earnest addres- 

"... - ^, J • 

6es to the meason of their converts, and Paul in par- 
ticular gave the . greatest ex^cisCL Xo the under- 
standings of his hearers and readers, by very ab- 
^use aargumcfttation ort subjects delating t6 tiA% 
gion. His epistles \o the Roihansy to the Galatiu 
ans, and to .the Hebrews^ are chiefly «rgu mental 
live ; andthoseito the Corintliiianej and some-others 
are very much so. . For^after.the. death of our Sa- 
viour, new cases had occurred, and new difficul- 
ties had arisen, for which th|g instructions he had 
given them were not sufficient. And had Ac a- 
postles continued to live to the present day, other 
cases. Would fio doubt, have occurred, iti which 
their'own reasoning powers, and those of their dis- 
ciples would have found continual exercise* . 

Indeed, it seems to be the design of Providenpc 
•that the present sjate should be a theatre of constant 

exercise 



exi^rcise and discipline, and that, not of our passions 
only, but also of bur understandings; that \ve may 
make continual advances in knowledge, as well as 
in virtue ; to prejiarc us, no doubt, for our proper 
sphere of action in a future world ; in which, we 
may assure ourselves, we shall find abundant exer- 
cise, as well for the moral virtues that we acquire 
here, as for that habit of patient inquiry, arid close 
investigation of truth, and' likewise that ctaidour 
wth respect to those that differ from us, which it 
is our duty to acquire and cultivate here below. 

Man is a creature whose distinguishing excel- 
lence IS the reason which God has given him, nd 
tess than his capacity for moral virtues; The per^. 
fcction of man, therefore, must consist as well in 
' the imftf-ovemeut of hds reasbn, and the aoquisiti<M> 
of knowledge^ as in the attainment of ail moral vir- 
tue. We should then always keep our attention 
awake to every interesting subject of discussion ; 
and whenever religious truth is directly or indirect- 
ly concerned^ imagine that we hear our Saviour 
himself calling out to us, and saying. He that hath 

tars to hear let him hear^ 

The subject of^r^ znguiry^ I am well aware, is 
a very trite one, and especially as one of the usual 
topics of the fifth of November, on which it is cus- 
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tomary to call the attention of Protestants to tib? 
use of their reason in matters.of religion, in order 
to vindicate the principles of the reformation^ ; and 
also &rther to assert our liberty of.dissenting&on^ 
the established religion of this country. This has 
been done so often, that many persons may think 
it a worn out and useless topic. They may thinly 
that the refprmation has been abundantly vmdicatf 
<rdft and that now w^ have nothing to do but. ^ re* 
jpice in that liberty in which the exertions of oi^r 
ancestors, and the. favour of diyine providaicef 
have made us free. Dissenters also may think the 
principles of their dissent from the estahlijstoent 
of their country siufficiently vin^^tedf and. tha( 
now, we have nothing.to do, but joyfully to acquis 
csce in our greater liberty ; only being ready to 
oppose all attempts that may be made to encroach 
upon it*^ 

This, however, is the language of those; who 
think they have acquired all useful religious kno\iu 
ledge ; whereas it is probable that this wilt never 
be the situation of man, not even in a future woridi 
and inuch less in this. In nature weseeno hounds 
to our inquiries. Ofte discovery always gives 
hints of many more, and brings us into a wider 

field of speculation. Now why should^iot this be, 

ia 



^k some measure^ the case with respect to know*, 
l^dge of a moral and religious kind ? Is the com-* 
passofreligious knowledge so small, as thatajiy; 
{^eisoo^ however imperfectly educated, may cora- 

t»ehend the whole, and without much trouble ?* 
This ma}r be the notion of such as read or think- 
but little on the subject. But of what value can 
such an opinion be ? 

If we look back into ecclesiastical history^ 
(which is itself a study no less useful than it is im- 
mense, and despised by none but those who are ig- 
norant of it) we shall see that every age, and almost 
•very year, has had its peculiar subjects of inquiiy. 

As one controversy has been determined, or suffir 
ciendy agitated, others, have always arisen ; and t 
mU venture to say there never was a time in which 
there were more,, or more interesdng objects of 
discussion before us, than there are at present. 
And it is in vain to flatter ourselves with the pros- 
pect of seeing an end to our labours, and of having 
nothing to do but to sit down in the pleasing con- 
templation^ of all religious truth, and reviewing.the 
intricate mazes through which we have happily 

traced' the progress of every error* 

Xt^ indeed, we confine ourselves to things that 

Mf^ necessary to salvation^ we may stop whenever we 

please. 
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please, and may even save ourselves the trouble of 
any inquiry, or investigation at all. Because no^ 
tiling is absolutely necessary to acceptance with 
God, and future happiness in some degree, besides 
the conscientious practice of the moral duties of 
life. What doth the Lord thy God require ofthee^ 
but to do justice^ tolo'oe mercy y and to waik humbly 
V)ith thy God? But, certainly, we may mislead our- 
selves if we restrict our enquiries by this rulcj as* 
according to it, Christianity itself may be said to be 
unnecessary. For do any of us think that a virtu- 
ous heathen will not be saved? Paul saysj that 
they who are without the law of Moses shall be 
tudged without that law. They have the law of 
nature, 2ind of conscience, and will be judged by 
Jhat. ' But, notwithstanding this, bethought it a 
OTcat privilege to be a Jew, and a greater still, as it 
certainly is, to be a christian ; and there were quesu 
tions relating to Christianity to which he thought 
it proper to give his own closest attention, and ta 
invite. the attention of others. The manner in 
"which he addresses the Galatians, the Corinthians, 
and the christians of other churches, on the subject 
o{ false doctrine, is equal in point of energy with 
the knguage of our Saviour, he that has ears to 
hear let him hear ; artd that of tbe apostle John, in 

whose 
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*rhose time error had'spread wider, Mid taken deep2 
cr root, is still stronger. Do not these great exam-* 
pies then, justify the • most vigilant attention that 
wc can' now give to the purity of christian doc-? 
trine? :'■' ' "■•' 

As new errors and mistalces are continually aris- 
ing, it is of ijnportance that these^be corrected, even 
to keep, the ground that We have already got ; arid 
it may well be presumed. that, the great corrupfion 
m docjrirve, discipline, and worship, which began 
in the very age of the apostles, and Vvhich kept ad^ 

vancing for tlie space of' near fourteen hundred 

_ ■_ .•■- ," " 

years afterwards, may furnish matter for the laboi 

• ' ■ <■ • ■ -~ . . 'l 

rious and spirited enquiries of a later period than 
curs. We have seen, indeed, the dawn of a refor- 
mation, but much remains to the light of perfect 
day ; and there is nothing tliat we caii nbW allege 
as a plea for discontinuing bur researches, that 
might not have becfn said with equal plausibility 
at the time, by Wickliff, by Luther, or by later re- 
former^, who stopped far short of the progress 
which you who now hear me have made. Wc 
think that they all left the reformation very imper- 
feet, and why may not our posterity think the same 
concerning us ? What peculiar right have wc to 

sayx 



■ 

say tothe sphitof.i^(»-mation, S^ far sfuJf though 
mtdmfartherx ... 

Luther and Calvin refoimed many abuse3» csr 
pecially in th§ di^ipline of the churcli, and alsov 
some gross corruptions in doctrine ; but they left. 
6ther things, of £u* greater, moment, just as thqr 
found* them. They disclaimed the wor^p of 
saints and angels, but they retained tha worship o^ 
Jesus Christ, which led the way to it, wTiich haa 
th^ same origin, and which is ^n equal infringe- 
laent of the honour due to the supreme Grod, whet 
has -declared that he will not give his gloiy to .ana> 
thcr. Nay, the authority of the names dl those re- 
formere, who ^id not sec this and other great er- 
rors, now serves to strengthen and confirm them. 
For those doctrines of original sin, predestination^ 
iltoriement, and the divinity of Christ, which dc* 
fiCJFve to be numbered among the grossest of afi cr^ 
rors, are even often distinguished by. the appellati* 
on oi t/^ doctrine^ of tfie reforimwni merely be- 
cause they w«ti iipt ref(»:med by those who have 
got the name q£ the reformers i as if Ao.otfiera 
could have a right to it but themselves; whereas^ 
excepting the doctrine of afonemetu (wh/ch in . it» 
fuU extent was an eiror that originstf^ with the re- 
formers themselves, who >*rere led into it oy an im*- 

moderate 
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noderdte opposition to the popish doctrine of me* 
rit) they are, in feet, tiie doctrines of the church of 
Rome, which Luther and Calvin left just as they 
Ibund. 

It was great merit in them to go so fer as they 
did, and it is not they^ but V)e who are to blame, if 

• 

iheir authority induce us to go no ferther. We 
should rather imitate them in the boldness and 
spirit widi which they called in question, and recti- 
fied, so many long established errors ; and, ayaib 
ing ourselves of their labours, make fiuther pro* 
gress than they were able to do. Litde reason 
have we to allege their name, authcnity, and exam- 
ple, when they did a great deal, and we do nothing 
itt aH. In this, we are not imitating them^ but diose 
who opposed and counteracted them, willing to 
keep things aa diey were, among whom were ma« 
tsf excellent characters, whose apprehendons at 
€iat day were the veiy same with those of many 
very good and quiet persons at present, viz. the ^sar 
Df moving ftnmdaticns^ and overturning Christianity 
itseUl Their fears, we are now all sensible, were 
groundless, and why may not diosc x>f the presiraft 

age be so too? 

Dissenters, who have no creeds dictated tothen 
by »iy dvil govemon, have^ neeverthelessi at &ii 

day 
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^y no less need of such admoni^n^ as these diatt 

members of established churches, because they 
may have acquired as blind an attachment to the 
systems in which they were educated as the memr 
bers of any establishment whatever, and may be as ' 

. • « • 

averse to any farther improvement. Indeed, a si- 
milai' temper is necessarily produced in similar. • 
circumstances, while human mature 1*5 the same in 
U5 all j and therefore a person educated a dissenter 
may be as much a bigot as any person educated a 
churchman, or a baptist ; and if he now be what 
\^ was brought up to, the probability certainly is, 
that had he been educated differently, his prejudi-' 
ces would have been no less strong, though in- 

I * * 

tirely different j so that rthe rigid dissenter would, 
have been as fjigid a baptist of a churchman. . 

. No person vv hose opinions are not the result of 
his own serious inquiry can have a. rig jit to say thajt , 
he is a dissenter^ o?" any tiling else, on principk ; 
and no man can be absolutelv sure of this, whoso 
present opinions are the same with. those that he 
was taught, thpugh he may think, and be right m 
tbiRking, tliat he $ees sufficient reason for them, 
and retains them on conviction. This, however, 
is all that can be expected from any mar^. For it 
would be most a,bsvird for a man to.adopt new opi- 

►1 
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luons, opinions entertained by no person besides 
himself, merely for the sake of proving tliat he ha?i 
actually thought for himself. But still, thinking 
as others have thought, and for reasons which o» 
thers have given, is noproofoi2L man having thought 
for himself, and therefore will not authorize his 
censuring of others. Such a person may have the 
true spirit of inquir}'^, he Inay have exerted it, and 
have found the truth ; but he is incapable of giv- 
ing that satisfactory evidence of it which can be gi- 
ven by one, whose present sentiments are diflerent 
from those in which he was educated, and which 
he could not have learned but from his own re- 
searches. 

How few then among you who were cducat. 
cd dissenters can have a right to say that you would 
have been dissenters if you had not been so educate 
cd ? It is more than I would presume to say con- 
cerning myself. If those persons who now dislike 
the spirit of innovation were tb go back in history, 
and place themselves in every age cf reformation ; 
still censuring that spirit which always gave of- 
fence in its day ^being always the , rebellion of a 
few against the authority of the many) they could 
not stop till they canie to the heathenism of oar 

barbarous 
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'baitarous ancestors. For it was die bold spirit of 
inquiry that made them christians. 

Let all those who acquiesce in any system iii 
\vhich they wens educated, or which they have 

• 

learned from others, consider that, in censuring 
Jnore modem innovators, they are censuring the 
'spirit and example of the very persons whose opi^ 
nioiis they have adopted, and of whose name they 
make their boast ; and that if it had not been for 
that very spirit which they now oensure, only ex- 
erted a century or two ago, their own opinions 
would hare been very different from what.t^ey now 
are. They ought, therefore, to respect thcprmci" 
pic J even though it should lead some into error* 
If the spirit of inquiry that carries some to l^ocinin 
anism be wrong, that which carries others to Ari* 
SXii^m. is xio less so ; and if Arminius is to be con« 
^kmned for abandoning the doctrine of Calvin^ . 
Calvin himself must be condemned for abandoning 
the 4octrines of popery . It is xh^ spirit of inquiry 
which, if error be established, necessarily lead^ tQ 

mno^ati^ti that every man who ranks himself with 
tny class of christians now existing, must com- 
mend in som« person or other. And if it was real- . 
ly commendable in the person whose opinions he 
(idopts,.it cannot be censurable in the person whose 

opinions 
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<)^nl6hs lie does nbt chuse to adopt The same 
spirit of inquiry is in itself equally coramcndable, 
or equally censurable in all, and wfaedieF it lead to 
fiudif or to error. 

It ivlll be said, Is it n6t possible tor the t^irit of 
ibqdiry alid intibvadon to be canied too far ? Does 
Bhferiy never degenerate into licentiousness ? Ad- 
ituttihg this, who is the proper judge in the case^ 
when ali are equally parties? The Papist will 
sky tnatlthe Frotestmit has gone too &r, the Calvin- 
i^ts Will say thiat the Arminians are to blame, /Lr- 
Ittinid^ win ebndeinti the Arians, and the Arians 
tlie Utiitatiaii^^ £d2d even some Unitarians may 
coiidemn those of their body, who differing fiom 
t£ien& in isibme reacts, have not as yet got, but 
may hereafter get, some other liame. 

in ^ct^ there is no reason to be alarmed at oil in 
tUe eaie. Trii^ wilt always have an infinite ad* 
vanta^' over error, if free scope be given to inqui- 
ry* If is very Iitd» advantage that any superiority 
oF Ability can give to the ca^use of ern)r, and cannot 
l>e of tohg continuance ; not to say that the probabi- 
|i^ must always be, that a man of superior ability 
i*in discover tht truth sooner than onc.of inferior 
tiSxdU; i^dUfs&y, mi all other qualities bemg 
4^u^ between them. 

A a 9ut 
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But the* consideration that will perhaps. conttk. 
bute most to allay the apprehensions of serious and 
well intentioned persons^ with respect to aiitheo^ 
logical controversies, is that nothing on which lur 
ture happiness depends is concerned in any :of 
them. Much more than has yet. been, called in^ 
question may be ^iven up without abandoning ^ 
Christianity ; and every thing that has yet been 
done towaads stripping our religion of its foreign 
incumbrances lias contributed to makbg majjy 
value it the more; and consequently, by giving it 

a firmer hold ca men^s understanding and beliisf^ 

• - » . • . . , ■ 

tends to give it a greater influence oyer their aflfec-, 
tions and practice^ 

There are, likewise, some other considerations^, 
by means of Which those persons who are ^ot them- 
selves much given to speculation, and who^are ^pt 
to be alarmed by the suggestions of; others, may 
relieve themselves iiom the fears they entertain. on 
these occasions. , One is^ that no.princjple oi: (tenet 
is really dangerous that does not affect men's be- 
lief in the righteous moral government of God, and , 
a state of rewards and punishments tereafter , be<* 
caiise this is that religious principle which has ^hc. 
greatest influence on the conduct of men* Other 
Jpnnciples, indeed, have an effect, in contributing 

to 
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fe make us regard our governor and judge^ and 
"tile maxims of jus administration^ with more satis^ 
&ction, and therefore may make religious obedi- 
*ence more pleasing, and th^ de^rve our zeal and 
attachment on that account. Other principfes 
^aihleodto Inakcour religion . aiq)rove itself to 
the reason -of mankind, by removing from it w^jat* 
is manifestly absurd, or highly improbable and re- 
Kiting; ^id therefore may Tficommend christiani,- 
ty. to thost who are at present prejudiced against it, 
and th^y deserve a large portion of our zeal on that 
accountw.; But. still the great things with respect to 
the professor .of Christianity himself, is his firm be- ^ 
lief in a; iig}i$eous moral governn|ieht, anda fixture 
^§t^te of , retribution, because these are the things 
that xh^^fly influence mens' conducts • 

*In re^Uty^; there cannot be any: better rule ot 
judging iii|this ca^ tlum that of our Saviour^ By. 

their fruits shall ye know them. . Consider then.^he 
tempers wd cepdu.ct of thc^ persoDs whose oqini^ 
COS afe said- to be dangerous. Are they worse 
th*to <Hher persons ? Have they less piety towards - 
Qod, or l^ss good .will to men, or, are they more in- 
dulgent to their app€;titcs and passions? If this . 
cannot be,said of them, but on the contrary, their 
conduct be as unexceptionable, and exemplary, as 

Aa2 that 
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^t of oflier christians, assune yourselves that ihcri^ 
is no more real danger in their principles than ui 
those of others. They cannot be bad principles 
with which men l^d godijrf Tighteous» and sobc0 
li\Ts- • i 

I do nat,l)o^ever,^oslre you to %e determined^ 
by the observation of a single f^erson, or of a fcW 
persons; because there may be ca«se«( of their 
good conduct independent of their principles^ at 
thei:e may be causes of bad conduct m tfadse wh#' 
hold good principles^ Qut observe the general 
character of the sect, or^deaomioatioo, ifcchose prbfe 
ciples aie censured t and if it be not worse tfaaa^ 
Aac of others, as«*Fe yourselves that,, whatever 
may be the vices or virtues of intfwdnala, ^ ge;* 
neral principles of the sect are not mistc un&vourw 
able to virtue than those of other chrisiians « and 
therefofe,^liat there is nothing in them that x)U£itf 
tQ give yoii any alarm. 

But if| mdependent of praetiod MUM^icneesi' 
you consider speculative* piificii^ ^^^ <^ sU " 
your fears be fi>r Chrisnanity^ it sliould'be-consL* 
dered dut every man is a chrtstian who believed 
the divine niissipn of Chrbt, and: consequently the 
truth of bis religion. And, for the reasm giveti 
betbre, the only essential article erf to refigitinls"* 

the 
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ihc doctrine of the resiHTection of the dead. Wha 
Christ himself is, personally considered, is not, c^ 
itself, of anf consequence, bu^ only whether he be 

9ufficiently authprized by the God of truth to teach 
what he did teach la hie name; If such doctrineis 
l»e taught concerning Christ,, personally considered,* 
9s men of sense will' not readily believe, if it be in- 
sisted on that he is almighf^ God« the maKer of did 
Yorldi or any thing else that uill seem to be either' 
iiiq)ossibIe or highly improbable (by which many 
persons may be indisposed to^ receive- christianityr 
and especially the great bodies of Jews and Maho^ 
metmis,: who ke^ strictly to that most important 
docjtrlne of the unity cfGod). every rational chris-^ 
tianc oughti on- that account,, as well as others, to 
exert himself tO' refute suchnotions, and to prevent 
(^e spread of themw But still we ought to bear in 

mind^: that any man is intitled to the appellation of 

> • ■■ 

a christian who believes that Christ (whether he 
was himself God,, or man, or something between- 
God or man);had a commission from Grbd, that he . 
died and rose again ^ and who, in consequence of 
it, expects a general resurrection and a life of retri- 
butioa to come.. 

But shouldVfVee mquiry lead to the dcstrtittion" 
of cliristianity iisclf> it ought not on that account to 

Aaa be 
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be discontinued, "For we can only wish' for tfie 
prevalence of Christianity on the supposition of it*, 
being true\ and if it faU bdbre the influence of 
free inquiry, it can only do so in consequence of 
its not being true. But every man who is him- 
self a serious believer in Christianity, must have 

the most perfect confidence in its truth. He can- 
have no doubt of ifts being able to stand the test of 
the most rigorous exaniihation^ and consequently 
he can have no motive to be unwilling to. submit 
it to that test. None can well be enemies to free 
inquiry but tho.e M'ho,. not believing Christianity,. 
" or at least strongly suspecting that it may not bei 
true, yet wish to support it for some private and in-' 
tierested considerations \ like those who lived by 
the trade of making shrines for the goddess Dvna,. 
who were.intcrested in the support of her worship-' 
at all events^ whether they themselves believed * m 
her divinity or not, because by that craft they gdt 
their vieaUh^ But this is an argumeW that cannot 
much affect any besides members of civil estab- 
lishments of religion. You, my brcthr^,have 
po interest whatever hi tlic support of Christianity; 
if it be felse ; and your ministers very littlCv We,' 
therefore, as dissenters, shall be absolutely inexcu- 
sable if we be not fiiends to free Inquiry in its ut^ 
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most extent, and if we do not give the most un. 
bounded scope to the use of our reason in matters 
of religion. It is the great principle on wliich our 
cause rests, and without which it can never be 
V<7orth supporting at all: 

* By all means, then, be so fkr consistent, as chris- 
^ tians, as protestants, and as dissenters as to give 
Ae greatest encouragement to free inquiry in mat-, 
ters of religion*. Do you ^ who have leisure and ca- 
pacity, study the subject of religion, the nature of 
its evidences, and every circumstance relating to 
it. No subjects of inquiry or speculation, within 
the reach, of tlie human faculties, are so great and 
interesting as those which, in the most distant 
manner, relate to the revelation of the will of God' 
to men, respecting our conduct here, and our ex- 
pectations hereafter^ The ultimate object of the 
whole scheme gives a dignity to comparatively lit- 
tle things belonging to it ; and no studies, are in 
their nature,, capable of becoming more pleasing 
and satisfying to the mind than those of theology. 
For this I may venture to appeal to the experience 
of all those who^ in consequence of having a taste 
fcflr these studies, as well as otliers,. and of having 
made real proficiency in both, are : the only compe- 
tent judges in the case. Their being die chosen 
. ' Aa4 studies* 
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studies of Newton and Locke, for tjbe greater WS 
more valuable pQrtt>f their lives, cfearljr shews that 
they considered them as soperiar to those of ma- 
thematics and natural pl^losophy . in the one case, 
and of metaphysicksy and various other libera) 
pursuits, in the other* Compared with this testi- 
mony, so cin^atically given, by the actaal em- 
ployment of their dme, how ccmtemptible i^ the. 
opinion of men whose studies have been ccinj^ne^. 
to polite literature, natural science, or that of m^ 

of the world, who cannot pretend to any know 
ledge of the subject on which they pass their hastf 
censures* You who have fortune, but Bttk lei- 
sure, or capacity, lor such inquiries youiselves,. at 
feast encourage them in others* Give assistance 
to their labours, and you will have a better |-ight to 
enjoy the fruits of thepi, tliough you may xiotbe 
qualified, in any other r^pect, to contribute to 
their success. , 

Do yon, in general, who are private members.of • 
christian societies be, at least, so far the friends of 
free inquiry, as to throw no obstructions in the 
way of it. Allow your ministers the liberty that 
you take yourselves, aHcl take no umbrage if, ia 
consequence of giving rnpre attentioh to matters of 
theology than you Iiave leisure, for> thej should 

entertain 
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^teitain opinions diflfercnt from yours, provided. 
Aat your agreement on the \vhole be such, as that 
their, services arc useful and edifying to you. Afc 
teraldboripus and perhaps hazardous <iourseol[ 
inquiry, of the difficulties of which you can hardly^ 
Ije an^^ar^., it is no great hardship upon you tD^v«^ 
them at least a dispassionate and attentivie hearing., 
They c&nuot/orcc any opinions upon you. Yoq^ 
vill still haye the pqw^ of JMdging for jrourselves; 
and without hearu;ig you cannot have even th^ 

means of forming a right judgment. AndwhciQ' 
an agreement cannot he ha4 (apd few persons wha 
rtaUy think for tliemaelvea will agcee in ail thiqg^i 
you may exercise that mutual candour, which. bi 
9f more, value tlian any agreement in speculation. 

If your ministers be men of -sense, and have ai^ 
knowledge of human nature, they will not tcouble 
you, from such a pl^cc, as this, with spepulationa 
into which you cannot enter, or the, discussioa oi 
questions that are not of some importance to our, 
cfommon Christianity. But you may easily sup- 
pose, that, jgiving more attention to speculative re- 
ligion than you have leisure to do, they may see 
the importance of certain articles in a stronger 
light than you will^ first be aware of ; and that 
will justify them to themselves, and ought to jus* 

tift 
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tifytheiri to you, if they propose those articles? 
trith such evidence as strikes their minds in their 
fevour, and with a zeal which they may think they 
deserve. It is indeed their duty, in the sight of 
God, to inculcate upon you whatever they shall^ 
diink to be of importance to you, as members of 
christian societies, whether you receive it well or • 

ai. 

• There are many things which they may tfiink to*' 
be highly interesting in speculation^ and proper for* 
your consideration in your closets^ which they^ 
would not think of proposing promiscuously iroiu- 
the pulpit, not being of sufficient importance, and 
the minds of all not being sufficiently prepared for 
, them. But there are some errors of a speculative^ 
nature, such as those respecting the unity of God, 

^id the equity of his moral government, which have- 
taken deep root among common christians, and', 
which are perpetually inculcated Scorn other pul*A 
pits, with respect to which it becomes us to oppose 
zeal to zeal ; an(i ev^ry man ^ho has ears to hear-, 
should be called upon to hear arid understand ; be- 
cause every man who has ears to hear, and the 
jnost common undcrstahding may be made to see 
the absurdity and the mischievous consequences. 
o^ such doctrines. The minds^ therefore, of the. 

coipmonete 
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commonest people onght to be enlightened, and 

their zeal excited, with respect to them. Let it 
appear that we, as well as others, despise what wc 
think to be dcspisable, and abhor what we think to 
be shocking. 

Let those, on'the other hand, who are bold iti 
speculation, bear with those who are not so, especi- 
ally those who are in years, and who have not been 

much in the habit of diligent inquiry. God does 
not give the same disposition to every man ; nor 
indeed does the purpose of his providence admit dt 
it. Long prejudices are also always, or at least 
generally, to be treated with tenderness. Besides, 
as it is happy for the cause of truth that some 
jshould be forward in speculation,* it is no less hap- 
py that others should be backward to receive qeiv 
opinions ; as, in consequence of this, every thing 
is more thoroughly canvassed ; and it is only after 
a due course of discussion, in which every objecti- 
on shall be brought forth, that there cart b^ 
any probability that the reception of any trutl\ 
will be lasting, A truth that has never been 
opposed cannot acquire that firm and unwa^ 
vering assent, which is given to that which has 
gtood the test of a rigorous examination. 

As 
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^ As we coupon eveiy man tbathas ears to ^(pt^ 
^t is, to judge r \Te must be prepared patiently tcr 
benr withthc result of that |iKJ|g9i^t, whatever j|| 
is. If we invite examinatbn and discussion, Ttnr 
should take the consequences of it, without com«- 
plaining. If the cause for which we contend be a< 
good one, it will- stand, its ground ; and if other- 
wise, we ourselves ought to rejoice ia the fall 
of it. 

To conclude,: wheth^, in searching after truths 

or in judgjbog of it, let us give one another all the 
aid and assistance that we can y remembering that 
w6 are all fiail and &Uible creatures, liable to mis- 
takes, and to £iults mtore dangerous than any mis- 
takes. Let it, therefore,, be our greatest care to 
provoke unto kve and to good works ^ to exhort one 
another dcafyy while it is called to day, lestar^ ofut. 
be hardened through the dectitfulness of situ 

With respect to opimonsy the time is coming that 
will try every man's wwk what it is, whether we 
are now building: upon the foundation of the apos- 
tles and prophets with suitable and .durable mate- 
rials^ or such as will not bear the fire. And, with* 
rcsptctboth to speculation andpractice, let it be 
our great object so to acquit ourselves here below, 
in. the absence of our Lwd^ that when he diall re- 
turn^ 
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tcrm^ and take an account of his servants, \ve majr 
be found of him widiout spot and blameless, an4 
;0Ot be ashamed before him at his coming* 
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